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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


ORD SALISBURY has made his speech, and has nailed 
his colours to the mast. He will not surrender 
whatever happens. In words quoted textually elsewhere, 
he declared on Wednesday, at Glasgow, that a seat in the 
Upper House is a burden and an opprobrium, and of no 
social advantage, unless indeed the House be “ independent,” 
—so independent, that whenever it differs with the Commons 
the dispute should be referred to the people. This is, of 
course, not only to assert equality with the Commons, but 
to claim in express words the right of dictating dissolution. He 
assumed throughout his speech, which was marked by an unusual 
amount of acrimony, that Mr. Gladstone, whom he characterised 
as “an arrogant dictator,” was utterly dishonest and capable of 
so manipulating Redistribution, that his appeal to the new 
electors would really be an appeal to a new country. The Premier 
is “anxious to disgrace and humiliate the Second Chamber,” and 
conscious of failure in Egypt and cowardice in South Africa, seeks 
to raise a cloud in which the facts of his Administration may be 
concealed. Mr. Gladstone has learnt much from Russian diplo- 
macy, and attacks institutions as Russia attacks small Powers. 
“He is always the good man, the excellent Conservative driven 
against his will by the obstinacy of the House of Lords to 
undertuke a crusade for their destruction.” In short, Mr. Glad- 
stone is a political rogue, who will gerrymander the constitu- 
encies for his own advantage, give solemn pledges not mean- 
ing to keep them, and consciously attack the Coustitution 
ander cover of defending it. Lord Salisbury degenerates as a 
swordsman. Formerly he was “a master of flouts and jeers ;” 
now he condescends to mere abuse. He should, purely as a 
matter of art, leave gross charges of this kind to Sir R. A. 
Cross, and that kind of man. 





Lord Salisbury only advanced one solid argument, and that 
one does not apply. He declared that a House of Commons which 
could without a Dissolution change its own electors would be 
irresponsible, and as exempt from punishment as directors who 
could appeal from their shareholders to another body. That 
would be true, if the constituencies had not unanimously 
accepted the Franchise Bill, no one in the Commons 
voting against the third reading; if the Peers had not 
declared that they delight in the Bill; and if the old 
electors were not all retained, and that in such a form that 
those of them who are unaffected by the Bill—the borough 
householders—will return a majority of Members. Lord Salis- 








bury forgets that the House cannot prolong its own life, and 
that within two years the old constituencies, if they dis- 
approve the conduct of the majority, can make it a mino- 
rity, and leave the Tories to work their will. If they do, 
Lord Salisbury, master of the Commons and absolute in the 
Lords, will indeed be a dictator, will perhaps even carry his 
Bills, which the present “arrogant dictator” has as yet been 
unable to do. 


The Dukeof Argyll has forwarded to the Times a letter intended 
to be pacificatory. Though he himself voted for separating 
Franchise and Redistribution, much, he thinks, is to be said for 
connecting them; and if ever the Tories were insincere about 
the Franchise, they are not so now. They have accepted it as 
a political necessity. The House of Lords, again, has always 
followed the House of Commons without undue delay, and 
has passed humanitarian Bills which Liberal leaders did 
not support. The Duke has never heard a single Peer 
claim for the Lords the right of dictating when a Dissolu- 
tion should take place,—he had not, of course, seen Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech of Wednesday,—but he holds that where there 
is real doubt about public opinion, any Second Chamber must 
be able to delay its assent till after an appeal to the con- 
stituencies. He therefore desires a compromise, and begs Con- 
servatives to reflect whether they really desire a Dissolution 
“ with 2,000,000 eager, and perhaps angry, faces watching all 
their operations through an already half-open door,” and the 
Liberals to be moderate in their triumph, and concede some- 
thing about Redistribution. The letter, it will be seen, recom- 
mends Conservative Peers to draw back ; but it does not suggest 
any positive compromise, and does not deal with the great 
question how the two Houses are to be brought into permanent 
accord. 


A “Conservative Peer,” who presumably voted for the in- 
definite stopping of the Franchise Bill, sounds this week the 
first note of retreat. He hopes that “ our brilliant Samson ”— 
surely the oddest collocation of words, Samson having been 
first stupid, and then blind—may reconsider the question 
and cease “to burn bridges and boats,” and that “a re- 
spected voice may yet call upon our leaders to pause before 
they strain the powers of the Upper House to cracking, and end 
by leaving the Crown face to face with a despotic and all- 
devouring single Chamber.” He therefore desires his fellow- 
Peers to pass the Franchise Bill, and so amend the Re- 
distribution Bill that a conference may be held with the 
Commons and an agreement arrived at next year. Then there 
will be no necessity for a second “ Balaclava charge” of the 
majority, at once so brilliant and so fatal. That is by far the 
most sensible advice yet offered by a Conservative to Conservative 
Peers ; but then is it not tgo sensible ? Will it not be denounced 
by leaders who are not anxious to save the Upper House as an 
unworthy surrender? It would have been Wellington’s advice; 
but then Lord Salisbury is to the Duke of Wellington what 
Lord Peterborough was to Marlborough. He loves the adventure, 
not its fruits. a 

Lord Bramwell, though he voted on the Liberal side, pleads, 
in a letter to the Times, that Mr. Gladstone should offer 
a compromise to the Lords by producing his Redistribu- 
tion Bill. To this proposal, which is, in substance, that of 
Lord Cowper and all other advocates of compromise, Mr. 
John Morley replies, in a letter published vn Friday, that as 
Lord Granville, in his answer to Lord Dunraven on July 17th, 
showed, the debate in the Commons turned almost exclusively 
on this point, and it was decided by an enormous majority that 
Redistribution should not accompany the Franchise. Is the 
Government to reverse the decision of its own majority? Mr. 
Morley further argues that no Ministry could be sure of passing 
any Redistribution Bill it produced, for, not to mention that the 
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Radicals would not swallow it whole, Mr. Parnell might dis- 
approve of the transfer of Irish seats from the South to the 
North, and this “would inevitably lead to combinations that 
might easily be fatal to the whole measure.” The “only guar- 
antee against such combinations is the certainty that the Fran- 
chise Bill would come into operation in any case.” That is true, 
and it is also true that this is the only solid guarantee against 
the Lords insisting on rejecting any Bill not really drawn up 
by Lord Salisbury. That, as Mr. Morley says, “ may be a very 
indecent hypothesis, but we must take this fallen world as 
it is.” 

The cloud has lifted from Khartoum. Mr. Power has found 
means to send a despatch to the Times, vid Massowah, and has 
related in brief the events of the siege up to July 30th. The 
narrative is one to make Englishmen thrill with pride. The 
town was invested early in April, and half the population went 
over to the enemy. General Gordon, however, by issuing bills 
which the merchants bought, retained the means of paying the 
Egyptian garrison, and, by promising freedom to all negroes 
who joined him, secured some effective negro auxiliaries. 
The Egyptians were of no use for open battle, as two 
hundred of them, armed with rifles, would run from eight 
Arab spearmen ; but the negroes were brave, and General Gordon 
obviated the worst danger of cowardice. He prevented an Arab 
rush by protecting his lines with land torpedoes, covered his 
steamers with iron plating, and built forts on his six barges 
twenty feet high. The Arabs were then powerless, being re- 
duced to a useless fire upon the boats and buildings; while the 
General, who could move along the river, was able to make fre- 
quent and dangerous attacks upon the Arab positions. He had 
from the first four months’ provisions, and he was able by 
rationing the townsmen as well as his troops to make this 
supply last to the present time, when, according to the latest 
accounts, the siege has been raised and Berber retaken. 


Mr. Power confirms the worst accounts of Egyptian cowardice. 
The soldiers in Khartoum did not mutiny, and must have done 
much work; but on July 30th eight Arabs, armed only with 
spears, charged two hundred Egyptian soldiers armed with Rem- 
ingtons, and commanded by a most efficient officer named Saati 
Bey. The Egyptians fled at once, leaving Saati Bey to be 
killed ; and were so cowed that a single horseman rode through 
them, cutting down seven. It is impossible to account for 
such cowardice, except upon the theory that the Egyptians 
believe the Mahdi to be a true messenger, and that for 
Mahommedans resistance is both wicked and hopeless. Yet 
these same men do not seize the English officers, do 
not join the Mahdi, and do not hesitate in laying mines 
or helping to defend the ships, to do him all the mis- 
chief in their power, They have, moreover, fought these 
same Arabs for fifty years, and have repeatedly defeated them. 
Their conduct is, in truth, inexplicable, and amply justifies the 
British Government in refusing to let fellaheen soldiers go to 
the front. It must not be forgotten that in Lower Egypt the 
Fellaheen stand thick on the ground, and if they had possessed 
fighting qualities, could not have been conquered and ruled by 
foreigners as they have been since the days of Alexander, 


The Times on Friday published a statement that Lord 
Wolseley had been recalled, and the command of the Nile Ex- 
pedition entrusted to General Stephenson, and based on it a 
long leader. There was no truth in the statement, which pro- 
bably owed its origin to exaggerated accounts of some argu- 
ment between Lord Wolseley and the War Office as to some 
requisites for the Expedition. Lord Wolseley never fails, but 
few necessaries cost more than a successful General. 


The protest of the Powers against the suspension of the 
Egyptian Sinking Fund appears to have been purely formal, 
and intended to guard their right of action in the event 
of any further attempt to set aside the Law of Liquidation. 
That law, of course, must be disregarded if Egyptian finance is 
to be placed upon a sound footing; but the Powers will probably 
be consulted informally before any step is taken, and made 
aware of the line the British Government will finally propose. 
It is not impossible to give compensation for the cutting of the 
covpon, and this without a direct British guarantee. It must 
not be forgotten that England is not bound to remain 
in Egypt, and that if she retires, declaring herself too much 
hampered to fulfil her mission, ,total repudiation would be 








merely a question of weeks. No single Power would be 
allowed to take her place, and powerful as the firms are 
which hold the Egyptian Debt, they would be unable to 
organise a Continental coalition to prevent their losing what is 
not, after all, an enormous sum of money. This power gives the 
British Government some check over their rapacity, and if Mr, 
Gladstone were driven to the wall, it might be exerted. The 
whole affair is on this side most ominous for Europe, which, for 
the first time, feels the full weight of the Jew interest. If the 
British Government agreed to pay the full coupon, so long ag 
it remained in Egypt, the entire Continental Press would beseech 
it never to depart. 


The Times correspondent at Tientsin telegraphs on October 
2nd that Mr. Young, American Minister in China, arrived on 
the Ist inst. at Tientsin, with orders to mediate between Paris 
and Pekin, M. Ferry having requested this favour from Wash- 
ington. Mr. Young presented the French demands, which in- 
clude an indemnity of £3,200,000, but they were scornfully 
rejected by Li-Hung-Chang. The Chinese Viceroy denied the 
justice of the French claim, asked if the smallest State in 
Europe would submit to such oppression, and declared there 
was no prospect but “ war @ outrance.’ Mr. Young then com- 
plimented Li-Hung-Chang on his patriotism, and intimated 
that he himself had only delivered his message under orders. 
This story, which can scarcely be unfounded, will create a 
sensation in Paris, as it shows that M. Ferry is hunting 
in vain for allies, and would gladly make peace with 
China on any terms which left him an apparent victory. 
His hesitation will not add to his influence in the Chamber, 
which meets on October 14th, the Deputies being by no means 
willing to go on voting money without great advantages in pro- 
spect. The Radicals are already protesting against the war and 
against the attitude of Paris towards England. 


The Foochow correspondent of the Times, writing on Sep- 
tember 9th, forwards a statement from Pekin prepared by a 
Times’ correspondent there, which is far less unintelligible than 
the accounts usually transmitted from the capital. It may be 
true or false, but it is reasonable. The writer says that the 
Empress and the Imperial family, fearing for the dynasty, which 
might be overthrown by a defeat, are in favour of peace. They 
are, however, unable to resist the War Party, which has little to 
lose, and is now favoured by Li Hung Chang, who controls 
the food-supply of Pekin, and all policy, therefore, oscil- 
lates, and is stained with apparent treachery. The weak- 
ness of this account is the difficulty of reconciling it with the 
accounts of the revolution which placed Prince Chun at the head 
of affairs, but if for “ the Imperial family ” we read “ the Palace,” 
there is no inconsistency. It is clear that an internal contest is 
going on at Pekin, and that it is on this M. Ferry relies when he 
hopes for submission without invasion. He has failed at present, 
and Admiral Courbet has received new orders to strike a blow 
which may strengthen the Empress’s hands. We venture to pre- 
dict he will fail, unless M. Ferry is content to hold Kelung as a 
material guarantee. He may do that; but Pekin will pay no 
money till it has seen a foe. 


Eighty French Deputies have, it is stated, signed a protest 
addressed to the Budget Committee demanding explanationsas to 
the method in which the deficit will be met, and implicitly censur- 
ing M. Ferry’s Colonial policy. M. Jules Vallés, the old Socialist, 
has published in the Matin a remarkable paper, warning his 
countrymen against a war with “the silent race,” in whose 
capital one sees no uniforms, but who spring to war when com- 
pelled ; and at the annual meeting of Alsatians on Wednesday 
every speech was directed against quarrelling with England. It 
was stated that the Army was heartily opposed to war with 
England, the great sacrifices of the past fourteen years having 
been sanctioned with a widely different motive. Of course, the 
Alsatians wish to recover Alsace; but the dislike to a policy of 
adventure, and to M. Ferry as its originator, is obviously in- 
creasing, and gathers strength from the fact that the Chamber 
is running out its allotted period. The returning Deputies 
all speak of rural discontent, and we see little evidence of any 
hostility in France to England, except on the part of Bond- 
holders, who want a guarantee; and there is certainly none on 
this side. France is considered to behave shamefully; but 
towards inferior peoples rather than towards Englishmen. 


In Hungary, the very home of aristocratic feeling, the Govern- 
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ment has been compelled to propose a reform of the House of 
Lords. It appears that there, as here, the statesmen are baffled 
by the sudden descent of swarms of rural magnates, who know 
nothing of politics, and have not heard the debates, but vote in 
obedience to their leaders and to caste prejudice. The Bill 
legalising marriages between Christians and Jews was thus lost. 
The Premier, Herr Tisza, has, therefore, determined to reform 
the House; and on Monday the Emperor-King, in his speech 
from the Throne, declared that reform had been demanded 
for years, and “could no longer be deferred.” It is understood 
that the main principles of the reform will be a large reduction 
in the number of the hereditary Lords, only the head of the. 
family being permitted to vote, and the creation of Life-Peers 
Hitherto, all within certain degrees of kinship have been 
accounted nobles. It might be difficult to force the Bill through 
the House, but that the influence of the King with the nobles 
is great and direct, and that the heads of the Church, who 
have seats in the House, are disposed to support the change. 
The Emperor, in his speech, referred pointedly to the necessity 
of diminishing the friction between the different faiths, nation- 
alities, and classes under the Crown of St. Stephen. 

The Associated Chambers of Commerce met at Wolverhamp- 
ton on Tuesday, 200 delegates being present, and passed an 
unanimous resolution in favour of the adoption of a Code of 
Commercial Law. Considering the present condition of Parlia- 
ment, the difficulty of passing any Bill of any utility, and the near 
approach of a new election, this might appear to be a resolu- 
tion in the air; but Mr. T. Barclay, delegate from the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, showed that it was not. Weare 
much nearer a Code of Commercial Law|than anybody imagines, 
The work of codification, he said, had been silently goingon in the 
shape of Consolidated Acts, until we had already a Code of Bank- 
ruptcy, of Merchant Shipping, of Bills of Exchange, of Companies, 
and of Patents and Trade Marks. What was now wanted wasa 
Code of Contract Law, such as had been promulgated in India. If 
that were granted, the English Commercial Code would be as 
perfect as that of most Continental States, and the law of the 
subject might be contained in a single and small volume. 
Could not Lord Cairns, who seems inclined to utilise his poli- 
tical leisure in useful work, prepare a consolidating Bill of the 
laws of contract, and pass it, as he did the Married Women’s 
Property Act, without attracting public attention? It is 
incredible what good work may be done when the reporters 
happen not to be listening. 


The Church Congress was opened at Carlisle on Tuesday with 
an eloquent speech from the Bishop, Dr. Harvey Goodwin, 
the main thesis of which was that the sterility which 
Cardinal Newman once described as having fallen on the 
Church had passed away. No longer “could the miscarry- 
ing womb and the dry breasts” be attributed to the 
fruitful mother of successful children, and of varied and 
fructuous effort. In every department of philanthropy the 
Church was taking a leading share. This renewed life of the 
Anglican Church, which the Bishop described in a peroration of 
singular loftiness, he ascribed mainly to her renewed tolerance, 
and perception that “if we have thought in any true sense of 
the word, we must have diversities of thought.” “ Absolute 
unanimity can only be realised in that perfect unity of utter- 
ance which distinguishes the cackling of a congress of geese.” 
Dr. Goodwin might have added, as new proof of the vitality 
of the Church, that she does her manifold work in fetters, 
being the one great living body permitted neither an 
utterance nor a movement. Each limb can act or signify will, 
but the entire body can do neither. The English Establish- 
ment is the one Church in the world which cannot of itself 
modify its formulas, its doctrines, or its discipline. 


Itis significant that the first debate in the Church Congress was 
on the housing of the poor ; but it was a good one only in one way. 
It showed that the Clergy, rural as well as urban, are thoroughly 
awake to the existence and magnitude of the evil. The sugges- 
tions for remedy were not, however, very practical, the best, 
perhaps, being the fourth, offered by the Bishop of Bedford, that 
the people should be taught to care for better homes. The 
educated poor make terrible sacrifices to secure adequate 
lodging; and if the Clergy could breed in the uneducated poor 
a healthy discontent with needless squalor, there would soon 


is directed, not against the inadequacy of their lodging, but 
against the price they have to pay for it. They would lynch a 
landlord, but not a jerry-builder. It is necessary for once to 
preach the gospel of discontent. 


Mr. W. H. Smith, at Newport on Wednesday, repeated in a 
grave way, and without any exhibition of party feeling, his 
caution about the Navy. He believed half our food and half 
our trade depended upon our free transit across the oceans, and 
doubted, if that were lost, if the Kingdom could maintain more 
than a fourth of its population. Wewere not at present pre- 
pared fully to maintain it. We had nine squadrons afloat in 
different parts of the world, and they would in war time all 
need reinforcements, which it might be difficult to send. More- 
over, the speed of merchant-steamers could never be more than 
eight or nine miles an hour, if they were to earn a profit, 
and they would be snapped up by the fast cruisers of the 
enemy. It would be necessary to send out fast cruisers of 
our own, and we did not possess them in sufficient numbers. 
This, though it looks sensible, is a little vague. The merchant- 
steamers, if they are threatened, are not required to increase their 
speed for the whole voyage, but only for a few hours; and the 
Admiralty, if it can improvise nothing else, can improvise swift 
cruisers. The Government should be well provided, neverthe- 
less; but the danger on this side is not sufficient to justify a 
scare. The real blow to trade in the event of a Naval war would 
be the sudden rise in the rate of marine insurance, which would 
become for a time pure gambling. 


Stepniak completed, in the Times of Tuesday, his remarkable 
account of the condition of the Russian Press. It is nearly 
dead. Since the commencement of this reign eight newspapers 
have been prohibited, including the Golos, and only two Liberal 
newspapers are permitted to exist, in hourly anticipation of their 
fate. Political discussion being, however, forbidden, the news- 
papers have not the power in Russia of the magazines, and the 
grand crusade has been directed against them. The Slovo, the Mes- 
senger of Hurope, and the Annals of the Country have all been sup- 
pressed, the latter being the greatest magazine in Russia, witha 
circulation of 10,000 copies, and worth £120,000. Thechargein 
these cases was that of entertaining subversive opinions; but 
the real offence was that of discussing too closely the condition 
of the country. Latterly, the Administration has attacked 
books, and has just published an Index of books which 
may not be sold. It comprises 125 works, in 800 volumes, 
and includes such books as Lyell’s “Antiquity of Man,” 
Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” and Lubbock’s “ Primi- 
tive Civilisation.” All the works of John Stuart Mill, W. 
Bagehot, and Mr. Herbert Spencer are prohibited, the entire 
Index having apparently been drawn up by some priest who was 
also an absolutist. The main effect of such a decree is, of 
course, to exasperate the whole educated class against the 
Government ; but the secondary effect is to revive the old system 
of secret colportage. Books are wholly suppressed, but pro- 
hibited newspapers are smuggled in from beyond the frontier in 
thousands, just as Herzen’s “ Kolokol” was. As a precaution 
against the diffusion of new ideas, the measure is, of course, 
wholly illusory, all the great creeds, except Protestantism, having 
struggled up to victory without assistance from the Press. One 
wonders if Count Tolstoi thinks that printers spread abroad the 
Gospel, or that insurrections began with Gutenberg. 


The cholera is reported to be everywhere declining. It has 
not made its appearance in Paris, as expected ; it has not struck 
Rome, where the Municipality is intelligent and has superseded 
wells by a good water supply; and in Naples the deaths have 
fallen to fifty-five. Even in Genoa, where the outburst was sharp, 
the new cases have sunk to sixty-five, and in the country dis- 
tricts there is no increase. Every day now brings us nearer to 
the cold, the great enemy of cholera, and it is for the next year 
that apprehensions should be entertained. Cholera rarely ceases 
in less than two years. There is time therefore, for the two 
improvements which alone are of immediate use—the introduc- 
tion of a good supply of water, and the amendment of all drains 
till water will really run through them, instead of percolating 
into the soil. 
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be an improvement. At present, the sincere rage of the people 
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THE SEGREGATION OF THE LORDS. 


E wonder if the existence of the House of Lords does 
increase the sum of the Conservative forces within 
the United Kingdom. It is almost always assumed, both by 
Tories and Liberals, that it does, but there are grave reasons 
for doubting, if not for peremptorily denying, the assumption. 
It is, of course, true that the Peers do much to delay some 
changes, and that many minor proposals, presumably Liberal, 
would become substantial projects but for the conviction of 
politicians that they could not be embodied in any measure 
which would “ pass the Lords.” As regards serious changes, 
however, this is in no way true. As we have repeatedly pointed 
out, the effect of the Lords’ action in grave crises is not to turn 
aside or drive back the stream of revolution, but to bank it 
np, till the ultimate overflow sweeps away everything, good 
and bad, which stands in its way. It is the mental habit 
of Englishmen to grow fearless of a change as they grow 
accustomed to consider it, to let their minds widen as 
they ponder new proposals, and at last, apparently without 
effort, to do things on a scale which would at first have 
horrified them. If they are allowed to act without waiting, 
they will accept a Sliding-scale; but if they wait, and ponder, 
and discuss, the Corn Laws will be abolished at a sweep. The 
Lords, by their resistance, secure them just the necessary time 
for their convictions to gather momentum, and to change a 
tentative and feeble measure into a far-reaching innovation, or 
even a revolution. That was the way in which the Peers 
brought about the revolution of 1832, in which they developed 
the Irish Disturbance Bill into the Irish Land Act, with its 
endless consequences, and in which they are now enlarging a 
wish for a very simple Franchise Bill into a demand for 
a sweeping Constitutional change. Their resistance accustoms 
men to consider and discuss the proposition resisted; and 
Englishmen, once fairly through their first emotion of startled 
hesitation, invariably enlarge their plans, sometimes even 
beyond the limits of the practicable. Fifteen miles an hour 
was impossible yesterday, but to-day everybody believes that 
sixty miles an hour can be made the ordinary speed, whereas 
thirty or forty is the limit. If ever a sweeping change is made 
in the ownership of land, it will be because the Lords resist 
some petty attempt to give more security to the little tenant. 
This argument, however, is as old as it is unanswerable, and 
to-day we wish to discuss a different one. Is it not true that 
the imprisonment of so many of the natural chiefs of Conserva- 
tism in a separate and comparatively powerless House weakens 
instead of strengthening that great force? Mr. Percy Greg, 
who is, if any man in the world is, a trustworthy Tory, in a 
thoughtful paper in this month’s Fortnightly, argues that the 
value of the hereditary principle is proved by the extraordinary 
number of able men whom the great families have evolved. 
He puts in very striking words an eulogium constantly repeated 
in more abject phrases :—‘t By the practical confession of both 
the great parties,” he says, “one-half the available political 
ability of the State is found among four or five hundred 
hereditary legislators. Parliament, necessity, and usage account 
perhaps for the number of Cabinet places filled by Peers, but not 
for their character. The Lord Chancellor, the Lord Privy Seal, 
and, as a rule, the Lord President, must be Peers, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Home Secretary must be 
Commoners. But when working offices are given by prefer- 
ence to Peers, it is not as Peers, but as Members of Parlia- 
ment. If better men were to be found in the Lower House 
they would be preferred. In the present Cabinet, the most 
Radical that England has known, how are the great working 
.Offices distributed ? Besides the Premier, the chiefs of two 
great departments, finance and home government, are neces- 
sarily seated in the Lower House. The Lord Chancellor alone 
of the greater Ministers is necessarily a Peer. There are five 
great offices of equal rank with these, which can be filled by 
Peers or Commoners at the option of the Premier; the 
Foreign, Indian, and Colonial Secretaryships, and the head- 
ships of the two great spending departments, the Army and 
Navy. But, on no other ground than that of fitness, Mr. 
Gladstone has given four of these five offices to Peers, and the 
fifth to the heir of a dukedom. This is a confession that 
more than half the available statesmanship and administra- 
tive capacity, even of the Liberal Party, is found among 
our hereditary legislators.” The option of the Premier 
is further limited by positive statute; but we do not want 
to discuss that now. Nor are we anxious to push Mr. Greg to 





him to legislate for his fellow-men, or why, if it does, the kin- 
ship of a fool to an able man should likewise constitute a 
claim. We recognise quite fully that it is hardly fair to use 
logic as a weapon against a principle which is logically so in- 
defensible as the hereditary descent of power. We grant for 
the moment Mr. Greg’s facts; and then we ask him, and those 
who agree with him, why they never notice that all these able 
men are debarred by law from exerting their full power? 
The Representative House, which Mr. Greg will not deny 
is the practical depository of supreme power, is deliberately 
gutted of this great force, of this group of five hundred, which 
contains on the hypothesis half the available ability of the 
kingdom. Legislation is the greatest political work; able 
discussion in the Commons is the most useful political work ; 
yet the caste which is asserted to be ablest—so able, that each 
member of it is as able as, say, 50,000 householders—is refused 
permission to exert its fullest strength in the most effective 
direction. It is shut up in a gilded chamber, where its best 
powers perish of inertia; where, if, as Mr. Greg says, the 
Upper House rejects no great measure, the group is 
comparatively useless, and where its debates are carried 
on so late that they do not influence the decision of the 
House of Commons at all. Let us take Mr. Greg on 
his own ground, and admit that there are, say, seventy 
political Peers who are abler than any seventy men in the 
Commons not in the very front rank. Is there a doubt that 
if there were no House of Lords these seventy would be elected 
to the Lower House, would supersede seventy very ordinary 
and rather dull county Members, and would, in the stimula- 
ting life and controversy of the Commons, become greater 
men than they are? They would join in the debates which 
the people read ; they would face or support the actual rulers 
of the country; they would directly influence the only votes 
which make and unmake Ministries, Lord Salisbury, instead 
of dropping little drops of vitriol on Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
putation—drops which make no holes in that ample 
surface—would contend with him face to face, rapier 
to rapier. Lord Cairns would arrest Sir W. Harcourt’s 
Bills on their entrance, instead of after acceptance; and the 
Duke of Richmond, instead of criticising and passing Tenancy 
Bills, would show all Tory Members why they must be 
strenuously opposed. The effective Conservative Party would 
be led by its chiefs, instead of being guided by its chiefs’ 
messages, based often on imperfect information ; and on Mr. 
Greg’s theory, at all events, would be far more powerfully led. 
Imagine what the debate on the Franchise would have been like 
with the front Bench on the Liberal side fairly matched and 
daringly resisted by men whom the Commons were certain to 
hear, certain to treat also with even more respect than their 
ability warranted ! 


No one, indeed, we believe, denies that such a sub- 
stitution would improve the tone of debate, or enlarge, 
to a most acceptable and beneficial degree, the reservoir 
of mind-force within the Representative Chamber. And 
this would be only a part of the gain to the Conservatives. 
We have never questioned in all this controversy the popu- 
larity of individual Peers, the distinct and separate hold many 
of them have upon the imaginations of the people, the liking 
which even now makes of so many eldest sons the most 
promising of candidates. The People are not raging at the 
Peers, but only at the legislative corporation called the House 
of Lords. The great Peers would be the most dangerous of 
electioneerers, and that in the great boroughs as well as the 
counties, and might and would draw out classes which cannot 
now be induced to go regularly to the polls. One country is not 
another, but we should not forget that in Italy any city left to 
itself chooses for its Podests some great noble. The Peers in 
the Commons would be the bones of the party; and this, be 
it remembered, without forfeiting in the smallest degree their 
pretensions to office, which they could hold as members of the 
Commons as easily as Peers. Lord Northbrook would be no 
less First Lord because he sat for Sussex. We do not 
believe with Lord Carnarvon that the Peers are representa- 
tive, for if they were they would at least occasionally 
produce a Liberal majority; but we do believe that 
a House of Commons with the entire Ministry in it, and 
seventy great Peers among its Members, freshened and en- 
lightened by contact with constituencies, would be a more 
venerable and stronger body than it has ever yet been, and 
more truly representative of this strange people, among whom 
Democratic ideas and Republican purposes are for ever clash- 
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ing with aristocratic methods and likings for a recognised 
hierarchy of society. That being s0, and our opponents 
will hardly deny our postulates, we want to know why men 
like Mr. Greg never regret the losses they thus sustain, why 
they never even acknowledge that the exclusion of Peers from 
the strong House, and their careful imprisonment in the weak 
House, is an injury to their cause. Radicals acknowledge it 
readily enough, and one of the silent forces which protect 
the Upper House is their fear that if it were away Conserva- 
tism would be invigorated, would be better led, more wisely 
controlled, more courageously employed in resistance; and 
why do not the Tories make the same admission, even if they 
add that the loss for reasons of State must be endured? Is 
it not because they are averse to change for its own sake, and 
fear that the admission, if made, may remove a prejudice 
which, while it lasts, acts as a bulwark of that Constitution 
in King, Lords, and Commons which so many of them believe 
to be above reason, and if not a revelation from above, at 
least a perfected result of evolution ? 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are not arguing that 
because the Lords would be a stronger Conservative force in 
the Commons, therefore there ought to be no Second Chamber. 
We may by hypothesis want such an institution, even if the 
Revisers are inferior men to the Revisees, the necessity being 
not more wisdom, but more conflict and delay. We are only 
pleading that the general notion that a House of Lords is a 
Conservative force has no solid foundation, is indeed in many 
ways the exact reverse of the truth, the Peers, under the pre- 
sent system, being carefully cut off from the most effective 
public career. If they are as able as is said—and though 
there is exaggeration in Mr. Greg’s statement, official Peers being 
often chosen for other reasons than ability, there is truth in it 
too,—why be so frightened at the idea of letting them out? 
When the Dalai Lama claims to rule by right of capacity, is it 
not odd of his votaries to lock him up ? 





LORD SALISBURY AT GLASGOW. 


._". key-note to Lord Salisbury’s policy in the present 
crisis is to be found in two sentences of his speech at 
Glasgow on Wednesday evening. He is for “ No surrender,” 
because a continued battle has for him no consequences to be 
dreaded. The people will not take his head, as they took 
Strafford’s ; and as for the House of Lords, he cares nothing 
at all about it, unless, indeed, that House is to rule :— The 
Lords are in possession by the Constitution of their country, 
not at any request or desire of their own, of functions which 
bring to them much conflict, much opprobrium, no profit or 
advantage in the way of social condition. They are in posses- 
sion of these powers, and they exercise them, and value them 
only in so far as such powers enable them to contribute to the 
welfare of the country...... My belief is that they will 
consent to exercise powers of that kind only on the condition 
of absolute independence of every other power except 
that of the people of this country,” and, as he explains 
all through, of the people when giving their vote at the 
polls. The representatives of the people are to have no 
weight with the House of Lords, are, in fact, a contemptible 
set of men, bondslaves to a “caucus,” and willing to be 
subject to the “undisputed, uncontrolled action of an 
arrogant dictator” who “ goes round to the railway stations 
to denounce the Lords.” If the two Houses differ, then the 
representative House is to be sent about its business forthwith. 
The moderate Tories have been trying to deny that the Lords 
have advanced this pretension; but Lord Salisbury has the 
courage of his convictions, and of his pride, and of his intense 
feeling that a seat in the Lords is a mere “ burden” and 
“ source of opprobrium,” and he bluntly rejects all such flimsy 
pretexts. ‘ We say that both Houses of Parliament are inde- 
pendent of each other, but it is perfectly true that there may 
arise an occasion in which there is an insoluble problem, 
in which the two contradict each other, and it is essential that 
some decision should be arrived at. Who is to decide? Our 
answer is simple. The people are to decide.” That is to 
say, when the Houses differ the Lords are to remain 
untouched, but the Commons are to be fined two mil- 
lions, dismissed from their posts, and bidden to ask their 
masters whether, the Lords having censured them, they are 
worthy to resume them or not. Difference with the Lords is, 
Lord Salisbury distinctly declares, to be the signal of dissolu- 
tion. If it is not, then to hold a seat in the Upper House is only 
to bear a burden and endure opprobrium without the smallest 
social advantage. 


be impossible, except to a man who thought the Upper House 
useless as it stands, and would rather see it abolished than not 
see it accrete to itself new and higher powers. Lord Salis- 
bury will not consent that his House shall revise the work 
of the Commons, or send back Bills for reconsideration, 
or suspend the passing of measures not urgently de- 
manded, for all these powers the House now exercises, often 
injuriously, without question and without reproof. It shall 
have a higher prerogative than that, the right of enforcing 
Dissolution at will, every year, if need be, or it will be a 
dishonoured body, and had better pass away. That is the 
argument Lord Salisbury addresses to his fellow-Peers, that is 
the issue he puts before the country, that is the object for 
which he stakes the existence of his House. There is no mis- 
taking him, and we should honour his clearness and his deter- 
mination, as we should have honoured Strafford’s, but that, 
as he himself acknowledges, he has nothing to pay for in- 
dulging the luxury of defiance. If Lord Salisbury wins, he 
rules England for life without a check, and can veto without 
responsibility any Bill the representatives may desire to pass ; 
and if he loses, he will only be relieved of a “ burden” and 
“ a source of opprobrium ” of “ no social advantage.” “Heads 
I win, tails you lose,” is the great Marquis’s thought, trans- 
lated into vulgar speech ; and so thinking, he flings down his 
stake with an air which would not have misbecome Coriolanus, 
who went into painful exile, or Strafford, who mounted the 
scaffold for his King. 

We might leave the speech there without further notice, 
only pointing it out to the people as the speech which 
shows how exactly Mr. Gladstone has appreciated and 
described the situation, but that Lord Salisbury—after 
a quantity of allegations, of which he should be ashamed, 
such as that the Government does not desire a Re- 
distribution Bill, and that in lowering the Franchise it is 
simply seeking to avoid punishment for its offences against 
the .country, endeavours to make use of one argument 


one upon which the Lords have most right to compel a 
Dissolution, because it is the one on which the House of 
Commons is irresponsible. In settling the electorate that 
House is settling its own responsibility, choosing the body to 
which it shall appeal, appointing, as it were, its own auditors. 
“A servant who may choose his own master at will is not 
responsible to any master at all, and that is the position the 
House of Commons is taking.” The Members “are as much 
acting without the judgment of those who sent them there as 
if they had never been elected at all.” Undoubtedly, as we 
have said, there are circumstances under which that might 
have been a formidable argument. The fear lest a Re- 
presentative body should make itself irresponsible or per- 
petual is one which has influenced every Constitution-maker, 
which has in a large degree produced the preference for 
written Constitutions, and which dictated our own Triennial 
and Septennial Acts. The danger, indeed, was once actually 
realised in our own history, the Long Parliament having 
abrogated by statute the power of dissolution without 
its own consent. But how does the danger to which 
Lord Salisbury points arise under present circumstances ? 
One of the mandates to the Members at the election 
of 1880 was that they should extend household suffrage 
to the counties; and this mandate was repeated this 
year so emphatically that the Tories never ventured to divide 
directly against the extension, and finally passed it by an 
unanimous vote. The electors have since, by every peace- 
ful means in their power, reaffirmed and strengthened that 
decision, even going the length of declaring that sooner than not 
have the extension, they will alter the Constitution. And the 
Lords, on whose right of referring such a measure to the people 
Lord Salisbury expatiates, have said exactly the same thing. 
Every Tory speaker who rises, Sir Richard Cross, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Lord Salisbury himseif, repeats 
the same assertion, that to say the Lords have rejected the 
Franchise Bill, or are disinclined to ass it, is a “lie,” or a 
‘* falsehood,” or a “false statement,’ or an ‘unscrupulous 
perversion of the truth.” From the Peer to the costermonger 
the country is unanimous,—nay, more, all parties in the State 
repeat, demonstrate, and trade on that unanimity, which, again, 
whether the unanimity be voluntary or not, is, as a bare fact, 
as much outside discussion as the existence of England, or the 
populousness of London. What is the use, then, still more 





the necessity, of an appeal from no one to a people admittedly 


This is plain speaking, plain speaking of a kind which would — 


which, under other circumstances, might be powerful. He 
declares that the franchise is of all political questions the 
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ceantmoast Then again, to whom is the House of Commons 
transferring power? To a more restricted body? To a 
different body? Nothing of the kind. The appeal will lie 
to the same body which elected it,—namely, to the citizens of 
the boroughs, who return a majority of Members, and who are 
totally unaffected by the Bill. If they dislike it, they have 
only to vote and send the ill-doing Government into 
obscurity, and place Lord Salisbury at the helm of power. 
Redistribution may alter the appellate body? Conceivably, 
though the old electors will still be the majority of the whole; 
but it is the franchise without Redistribution, not a bad system 
of distributing, to which Lord Salisbury objects. His illus- 
tration from the practice of directors and shareholders is singu- 
larly infelicitous. He asks what would be said of directors 
who, fearing to refer their conduct to the old shareholders, 
called up a new body of shareholders to whom to appeal ? 
But that is a misrepresentation of the case. The directors 
are only appealing to a new body, in so far as they allow 
to shareholders, who claim the right to vote, and whose 
claim is admitted on all hands, admittance to the ballot. 
Suppose the directors of a railway elected by shareholders 
holding £100 of stock to propose that all shareholders 
should vote, and that everybody agreed that this was most 
desirable and expedient, and that the legal measures were 
regularly taken, would it be morally or constitutionally 
wrong in the directors to let all shareholders vote? That 
is the actual position, and where is the danger it in- 
volves? The truth of the matter is Lord Salis- 
bury sees none, and only denies the right of the House 
of Commons because he cannot endure its action. If it 
would pass such a Redistribution Bill as he approves, he 
would never question its powers or demand a dissolution, any 
more than Lord Beaconsfield did when in 1867, before his 
electors had even thought of household suffrage, when they 
had intended a widely different suffrage, he passed that 
revolutionary measure. Lord Salisbury, we admit, opposed 
it, but it was on the ground of its own merits, not of the 
competency of Parliament; and he now admits that, as to the 
merits, he was wrong. He now would make the suffrage he 
detested universal, but asserts that Parliament has not the power 
to act without a previous plébiscite being taken. 





THE DEFENCE OF KHARTOUM. 


Ww are unable to understand the popular view of the 
' defence of Khartoum. In what way does the narra- 
tive of General Gordon’s operations there prove that the 
Government were in the wrong, or that Khartoum ought to 
become a British fortress, or that it will be wise to subordinate 
English policy to the views of General Gordon? That officer, 
as a soldier known to possess unusual and separate gifts, was 
sent to Khartoum to see if he could not, by the aid of his 
special genius for controlling dark men, and of his influence 
throughout the Soudan, avert the necessity for a military 
expedition against the Soudanese Arabs and their leader. He 
was carefully informed, as Lord Hartington told the House, 
that he was to rely on his own resources, and to expect no aid 
from Great Britain, and he accepted the task upon those 
conditions. The single change made in them, after his 
departure, was that he was permitted to accept from Egypt 
the Governor-Generalship of the Soudan, and he arrived at 
Khartoum attended by a single British officer, Colonel Stewart. 
He was at first well received, and there was a chance of a com- 
promise ; but the Mahdi decided to reject all offers, and sent 
his agents to stir up the neighbouring tribes. The Arabs 
obeyed, and besieged the town in numbers which, though 
fluctuating, must have been considerable, for the investment 
was complete enough to stop all communication. Then 
General Gordon, as he has always done when driven from 
speculation into action, showed at once that he had grounds 
for his superb self-reliance. To a less original and daring 
mind the situation would have looked desperate. The town 
of itself is nearly indefensible, the only great building—the 
Palace—is hardly bullet-proof, a great number of the citizens 
were hostile, and the garrison, though numerous and well 
armed, were either disaffected, afraid from superstitious 
reasons of the Maldi, or hopelessly out of heart. There was 
no reason to expect aid from England, and Egypt was known 
to be quite powerless. General Gordon had, however, three 
advantages, and he used them all. Hecould draw bills, which 
were trusted by the merchants as British bills; he had large sup- 
plies of war mat¢ricl, and he had steamers against which the 
Arabs had nothing to oppose. He therefore kept his troops 





together by regular payments, maintaining such discipline that 
they would do anything except fight in the open; he defended 
his lines by “three lines of land torpedoes, or percussion mines,” 
which daunted the Arab besiegers, and he not only protected 
his steamers with bullet-proof shields of wood and iron, 
but built similar towers on his barges twenty feet high, 
He created, in fact, six floating forts. Moreover, by a 
stroke of genius, curiously at variance with another part 
of his policy, he offered freedom to all slaves who would 
join him, and so secured the services of negroes whose 
courage and trustworthiness are mentioned all through Mr, 
Power’s despatch. The disaffected section of the citizens, 
10,000 in number, joined the besiegers, thus averting all 
danger of an internal rising ; and General Gordon found him- 
self in a position which could not be attacked from without, 
the Araba being afraid of the mines, and which was secure 
from within, while he himself could direct effective attacks 
along the whole course of the river, dispersing Arab 
gatherings, shelling them out of their fortifications, and 
reducing the siege to an almost harmless, though terribly 
long-continued, hail of bullets. So wretched were the Egyptian 
troops at his command, that hundreds of them, armed with 
Remington rifles, would on land fly before a few Arab spear- 
men, and one Arab horseman cut down seven soldiers; but 
they would help to lay the mines, they would fire from behind 
walls, and they would stay on board the improvised ironclads 
where they were safe, and that was all that was required. 
With these unpromising and indeed hopeless materials, 
General Gordon, supporting the townspeople as well as the 
troops on rations, and we should suppose occasionally securing 
supplies of millet from distant points on the river, for five 
long months kept the tribes at bay, repulsing every attack 
upon the Palace, and inflicting at times severe losses upon his 
irritated opponents, until at last, either made aware by mes- 
sages from Dongola that a white force was advancing, or 
wearied out by the calm pertinacity of their heroic opponent, 
or disheartened by intelligence from El Obeid of which we 
as yet know nothing, they raised the siege, and left General 
Gordon at liberty to communicate with Cairo. A more wonder- 
ful exhibition of courage, energy, and military resourcefulness 
was never made in war; nor, were General Gordon other than he 
is—an utterly separate, unaccountable, and uncontrollable man 
—would any Englishman doubt that in him the country pos- 
sessed an instrument of magnificent power. Clive at Arcot, 
who was in many respects similarly situated, had, at least, 
Englishmen under him, though they were mostly raw recruits, 
and Sepoys who were willing not only to die, but to starve for 
him; General Williams at Kars had Turks, always the 
most resolute of garrisons; and General Sir J. Inglis at 
Lucknow was supported by veterans, English and Indian. 
But General Gordon had only two white men, a few 
Egyptian officers, of whom he had to execute two for open 
treachery—thereby, there can be little doubt, making the re- 
mainder loyal—a few brave negroes, and some thousands of 
Egyptians, who, whatever the cause, could not be induced to 
fight in the open, or even to stand against any number what- 
ever of Arabs. If they themselves were ten to one, they ran 
away the faster. To keep such men together for five months, 
to utilise them by covering river steamers with armour, and 
with them to drive off besiegers probably five times their 
number, and as dreaded as if they had been beings of a higher 
order, was a feat beyond example, and which of itself justi- 
fies General Gordon’s reputation alike for military genius and 
for the nerve which, when it rises to that height, is one of 
the noblest of man’s qualities. 

But magnificent as General Gordon’s action has been, it does 
not modify the situation. He has done a splendid thing, but it is 
not the thing which he was sent to Khartoum to do. Khartoum 
is safe for the time, but its safety does not advance the policy 
in pursuit of which General Gordon was despatched. He has 
not organised Governments for the Soudan ; he has not released 
the garrisons there imprisoned ; he has not relieved Egypt and 
Britain of a burden which arrests all efforts for a final or even 
lasting settlement. Indeed, he has involuntarily increased that 
burden, for, by refusing to withdraw with as many of the garrison 
as his steamers could carry—a refusal which may be quite 
justified on humanitarian grounds, for the siege has probably 
made the peaceful entrance of the Arabs impossible, they 
having now hundreds of blood-feuds to avenge—he has ren- 
dered the Nile Expedition a necessity, and seriously increased 
the difficulty of abandoning Khartoum. The original pro- 
blem, which was bad enough, has become definitely worse. 
When General Wolseley arrives at Khartoum, and the Arabshave 
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retired with their usual calm contempt of time to wait till the 
«legions have thundered past,” the British Government will 
have to decide, as before, what is to become of the city, and 
what is to be the permanent relation of Egypt to the Soudan. 
The grandeur of General Gordon’s defence makes it no easier 
to create an independent Government for Khartoum; his 
genius for improvising means of warfare does not reduce the 
costliness of the huge dependency; nor does his defeat of 
the Arabs render the Pashas, through whom alone Egypt 
could administer it, less cruel or less corrupt. Now, as before, 
the Soudan must either be abandoned, to create for itself a 
Government through the survival of the fittest, or it must be 
held and managed, as best may be, by officials from Cairo. 
Every reason which induced the British Government to 
prefer abandonment is as strong as ever, with this addi- 
tional one,—that whereas the Soudan formerly could 
be governed by Egyptians alone, it now cannot. The 
sheep have found out that if they butt, the dogs will run 
away, and sheep-driving by dogs is henceforward a hopeless 
device. If the work is to be commenced again, it must be 
done by Englishmen, and why Englishmen should neglect 
their duties all over the world and burden themselves with 
taxes in order to prevent vast provinces in Equatorial Africa 
from going their own way, even if it is a bad way, we confess 
we do not perceive. 

The Times argues strongly, even wrathfully, that England 
can hold Khartoum as a sort of watch-tower on the Nile or 
emporium of African goods without much difficulty ; and that 
may be true if we are to govern Egypt,—but suppose we are 
not? It might, we can readily conceive, be wise for the British 
protectors of Egypt to keep Khartoum as a dépdt or post of 
observation, to post a garrison there as we do at Aden, and to 
spend two or three millions in removing or turning the rapids 
till we made of the Nile from the Mediterranean to the Lakes 
a navigable stream. That would be a grand work, and it is 
one which, if Egypt is ever ours for a long term of years, is 
certain to be undertaken. But to hold a place like Khartoum 
by itself, with no free right of access to it, or right only 
through a railway from the Red Sea twice the length 
of that from London to Leeds, which could never pay 
the cost of renewing its rails, and could be blocked 
at any point by an Arab with a big boulder, is more 
than Quixotic. We might as well hold Timbuctoo, or 
establish a grand defensible outpost North of the Zambesi. 
The fate of Khartoum, if it is not to be abandoned, depends 
upon the fate of Egypt, and towards the settlement of the fate of 
Egypt General Gordon’s heroism and resourcefulness give us no 
help whatever. His action has solved no problem, and his 
one suggestion, to give the Soudan to the Turk, is not only 
inadmissible, but impracticable. The Turk would take fat 
Egypt with pleasure, because he could plunder there, but he 
would not take the lean Soudan unless secured a subsidy which 
there is nobody to pay. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN MUDDLE. 


HE news from South Africa is as usual very dispiriting, 
and it is not to be wondered at that the cynical 
immorality which has distinguished the recent proceedings of 
the Boers should have aroused in this country feelings which, 
if not properly guided, may easily lead to a dangerous 
enlargement of our already excessive responsibilities and 
dangers in that troublesome region. In both the enterprises 
which are now exciting attention—the “eating-up” of 
Montsioa, and the absorption of central Zululand—the Boers 
have shown audacity, cruelty, and faithlessness beyond even 
the ample measure of their own traditions. Montsioa was a 
Bechuana chief, living under the protection of the British 
Government, upon territory which lies outside the boundary 
of the South African Republic, as defined by the Con- 
vention signed in London last February, and since rati- 
fied by the Volksraad at Pretoria. By the Second Article 
of the Convention, the Government of the Republic 
declares that it will “strictly adhere to the boundaries 
defined in the First Article, and will do its utmost to prevent 
any of its inhabitants from making any encroachments upon 
lands beyond the said boundaries.” The same article requires 
the Transvaal to appoint Commissioners “ whose duty it will 
be strictly to guard against all trespassing over the boundaries,” 
while her Majesty’s Government is empowered also to appoint 
Commissioners in the native territories ‘to maintain order 
and prevent encroachments.” In pursuance of this provision, 
Mr. Mackenzie was despatched to Bechuanaland, and in reli- 





ance on the terms of his commission he guaranteed the integrity 
of Monitsioa’s territory—a guarantee which appears to have 
been repeated and emphasised by his successor, Mr. Rhodes. 
The Convention was hardly ratified, when a body of marauding 
Boers attacked Montsioa, defeated him, seized his lands and 
forced upon him a treaty, which now only awaits the approval of 
the Queen (required by the Fourth Article of the Convention in 
the case of all treaties between the Transvaal and native tribes), 
whereby his territory is to be included in, and he is to become 
subject to, the South-African Republic. The companion 
adventure—the Boer invasion of Zululand—was conducted in 
an equally ruthless and more hypocritical fashion. Early in 
May a party of Transvaal Boers, calling themselves ‘ Dini- 
zulu’s Committee,” issued a proclamation declaring that they 
had entered Zululand “to restore and maintain peace and 
order.” As they began at once to make common cause 
with the Usutus, Sir H. Bulwer’s suspicions were aroused, 
and our Resident at Pretoria was directed to inquire and 
remonstrate. The Transyaal Government replied that there 
was nothing afoot beyond the “usual trek of Boers for 
winter pastures,” adding that while they were ready to forbid 
by proclamation any violent encroachments, it was impossible 
for them “by overt action to prevent armed Boers moving 
into Zululand.” Sir H. Bulwer’s apprehensions were soon 
justified, for within a month of the arrival in the country of 
these messengers of peace and order they had fallen upon 
Usibebu, who seems to have given them no provocation, routed 
his forces with immense slaughter, and driven the chief him- 
self to take refuge in the British Reserve. Their next step 
was to appropriate the country, and declare it a Boer Republic ; 
and at the date of Sir H. Bulwer’s last despatch it was gener- 
ally believed that they were inciting their native allies to 
pursue their vanquished foes beyond the boundaries of the 
Reserve. 

The whole story is so unpleasant, and the indignation which 
it excites is so natural, that it becomes very difficult, while at 
the same time it is most important, to distinguish between the 
deserts of the Boers and the duty of the British Government. 
Of all our large dependencies, South Africa, which is unques- 
tionably the most worthless, has entailed upon us the heaviest 
and the worst requited sacrifices. There, if anywhere, we are 
justified in abstaining from Quixotic crusades, and rigidly con- 
fining our action to the performance cf admitted and inevit- 
able obligations. So long as we tolerate the independence of 
the Free State and the Transvaal, we cannot regard the esta- 
blishment of a new Dutch Republic as in itself a casus belli 
which requires or permits our interference. The new State which 
the Boers have carved out of Zululand does not cover an inch 
of land which is either British territory or under British pro- 
tection. We are under no obligation, express or implied, 
to the Zulu tribes outside the Reserve. Usibebu, for whom 
our sympathy is justly claimed, is not only no proteyé of ours, 
but was mainly responsible for the troubles which led to 
Cetewayo’s death. Sir Henry Bulwer makes no secret of his 
regret that Central Zululand, where the Boers have now ob- 
tained a footing, was not included in the British Reserve. 
Like all good administrators, he is irritated by the constant 
proximity of anarchy and bloodshed, which a small expendi- 
ture of force and money could prevent. It is a sufficient 
answer that the expenditure, small though it might be, is one 
which we are under no duty to incur; and that the history of ° 
our relations with the natives of South Africa presents so 
uniform a tale of well-meant injuries and ill-directed kind- 
nesses that we may reasonably decline to risk the uncertain 
issue of another humane experiment. We cannot, therefore, 
doubt the wisdom of Lord Derby’s resolution to take no action 
against the new Republic in Zululand unless and until it is. 
foolish enough to provoke our interference by menacing the 
integrity of the Reserve. 

The case of Montsioa stands on a wholly different footing. 
The Transvaal Government, if it did not incite, certainly took 
no steps to prevent the invasion of his territory, and it is even 
now seeking to take advantage of, and to obtain formal sanction 
for, the incorporation of his lands within its own boundaries. 
So flagrant a violation of a freshly -oncluded treaty cannot 
possibly be overlooked; and the Pretoria officials ought in any 
case to be informed that the extension of their boundary-line is 
a nullity, and that they will be held responsible not only for 
the restitution of Montsioa, but for the chastisement of 
the marauders. Nor can the matter rest there. The most 
formal assurances of protection and help were given to 
Montsioa before and at the time of his disasters by the 
accredited agents of the British Government. We are thus 
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under a double obligation—to exact satisfaction from the 
aggressors who have broken faith with us, and to obtain 
reparation for the victim who relied on our solemn guarantee. 
No English Ministry could dream of repudiating a duty, how- 
ever unwelcome and burdensome, which lay so clearly and 
unmistakably in its path. But that circumstances should 
have placed us in a position in which it may be necessary for 
us to despatch 10,000 men to South Africa, in order that a 
semi-barbarous chieftain and his tribe may be reinstated in 
their farms, is a fact which calls for serious reflection, 
not only on the shortcomings of our past policy, but as 
to the lines of its future development. It suggests the desir- 
ability of greater caution in listening to the voices and yielding 
to the influences—religious, humanitarian, commercial—which 
are always urging us to enter into closer relations and more 
binding ties with the native neighbours of the Transvaal. It 
illustrates, not for the first time, the folly when we are 
dealing with the Boers of relying on paper assurances and verbal 
guarantees, and the necessity of organising a local border force 
sufficiently strong and numerous to make the stipulations of 
the Convention an effective reality. And it raises once again 
the question which, reluctantly or not, the people of this 
country will be brought before long to face and to answer,— 
Whether the Sovereignty of South Africa beyond the Orange 
River has yielded, or is ever likely to yield, a return adequate to 
the cost of maintaining its integrity and performing its duties. 





FRENCH RECIDIVISTES AND PENAL SETTLEMENTS. 


HE wordy warfare, interminable discussions, and vexatious 
delays of our present Parliamentary system have at 

least one redeeming feature,—a subject gets well thrashed out, 
and if the Government succeeds in passing only about a tenth 
of its Bills, those that do become law are generally more or less 
workable. In France they manage differently, if not better. A 
Minister produces a projet de loi, shows that its provisions are 
in strict accord with the principles of logic and the rights of 
man, and protests that the highest interests of France demand 
its immediate adoption. On this the project is discussed in 
a spirit of pure theory, and, unless it be of a nature to kindle 
party passions, voted on the strength of a Conamittee’s report 
and the Minister’s recommendation. The few opponents of the 
measure are stigmatised as indifferent patriots, and the 
inspired Press congratulates the Government on having 
done a good work. But when the Minister goes to his 
office and orders the bepraised law to be carried into effect, he 
finds, as likely as not, either that it is altogether unworkable, or 
that its enforcement will create evils greater than those for whose 
cure it was devised. It fared thus, as we mentioned last 
week, with the law for the abolition of one-year volunteers, 
and the same fate is likely to befall the famous measure for 
the transportation of Récidivistes to the penal colonies of the 
Pacific, a measure which excited so many hopes in France and so 
many misgivings in Australia. The more the scheme is examined 
the more impracticable does it seem; and some remarkable 
articles from the pen of Professor Jules Leveillé, lately printed 
in the Temps, have probably given the death-blow to an en- 
actment which has been styled “the glory of the Ferry 
Cabinet in general, and of M. Waldeck-Rousseau in particular.” 
M. Leveillé does not indulge much in argument; he appeals 
to facts, and the facts he adduces and the lessons which they 
teach fully justify the doubts that have been expressed as to 
the feasibility of the scheme, and the opposition it has 
encountered in our Australian Colonies. The Commission to 
which the matter was referred, and the Minister by whom the 
law was introduced, were full of philanthropic ideas. What a 
fine thing, they contended, it would be to rid France of her 
Récidivistes for ever, and reform them at the same time. 
These unfortunates, it was argued, victims rather of the vices 
of the social system than of their own evil propensities, after 
undergoing a period of probationary imprisonment at home, 
might begin another life in a new country. Away from their 
old haunts, relieved from the demoralising influence of an evil 
past, they would be free to follow the nobler instincts of their 
nature ; they would take to honest labour, bring up families 
in fear of the law, and found in the Southern Seas new com- 
munities, to the greater glory of France. Truly a splendid 
picture, and so much did it enchant the French Legislature 
and the French people, that ther are only just now begioning 
to listen to the voice of reason and M. Leveillé. ‘I affirm,” 
says that gentleman, “this proposition, that a malefactor taken 
from prison and transferred to a vast territory, with the right 
of wandering about at his sweet will, and the privilege of 





doing nothing, will become, inevitably, an idler and a vagabond, 
dangerous and useless, These are not vain fears; they rest 
neither on arguments nor conjectures, but on indisputable 
facts.” And then M. Leveillé goes on to explain that his facts 
are drawn from the experience of the French Colonies them- 
selves. The system so much admired by M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
has been tried, and its results are on record. By a law passed 
in 1854 convicts transported to Guiana or New Oaledonia, 
according to the category to which they belonged, are 
compelled, after finishing their time, to stay in the 
colony either a certain number of years or for the 
remainder of their lives. In other respects, they are quite 
free, and, therefore, in exactly the same position as would 
be the Récidivistes with whom it is now proposed to people the 
penal colonies. As to how the experiment has succeeded, let 
the records of the Ministry of Marine tell. All the documents 
referring to the subject, says M. Leveillé, reveal its utter 
failure. There is not a Governor of Guiana or New Caledonia 
who has not urged on the attention of the home authorities, 
as the most grave and pressing of the questions with which he 
has to deal, that of the liberated convicts. The complaints 
are of ancient date ; they are more frequent as time goes on, 
and as the freed convicts are reinforced by those who have 
completed their sentences. The present Governors have even 
felt themselves constrained to take measures, on their own 
responsibility, to combat the evils they describe, although 
as yet the number of liberated convicts in Guiana is 
only 1,200, and in New Caledonia 2,000. What will 
happen when they are joined by the 20,000 or 30,000 
malefactors who, if the new law is enforced, will be 
sent to keep them company, is almost past imagining. 
Unless an army hardly less numerous were sent to guard them, 
the horrors of Norfolk Island would be repeated on a larger 
scale, and New Caledonia be converted into a veritable Pande- 
monium, which neighbouring countries, for their own safety, 
would be compelled to destroy. This, if we may judge by 
their proceedings, nobody would be more ready to admit than 
the Governors of the French settlements themselves. In order 
to protect the honest population of Cayenne and Noumea 
from the depredations of the freed convicts, the Governor of 
Guiana has found it necessary to keep them out of Cayenne. 
The Governor of New Caledonia has gone even further. With 
an audacity “ altogether military,” he has taken upon himself 
to restrict liberated convicts to certain districts, and visit 
disobedience to his orders with exemplary punishment. But 
the new law imposes on the Récidivistes no restrictions 
whatever; the moment they land on the shores of New 
Caledonia they will be free; for the Minister and the Com- 
mission to whom the question was referred were of opinion 
that men who have undergone two or three terms of imprison- 
ment may easily be converted into excellent colonists. “ Carried 
away by an extreme kindness of heart,” as M. Leveillé observes, 
they forget that the freed forgat has almost always lost the 
dignity and strength of his manhood, for crime and confine- 
ment both weaken the body and enfeeble the mind. A 
confirmed malefactor cannot, even if he would, replace his 
evil propensities by diligence in well-doing. His good reso- 
lutions are few and fitful and soon forgotten. His idea of 
liberty is to do nothing ; he has lost all taste for honest labour, 
and would rather plunder than work. He is so little to be 
depended upon, moreover, that nobody will employ him. Free 
settlers prefer coolies, or convicts under sentence ; their labour 
costs less, and they are more amenable to discipline. Hence, 
if an ancient forgat be industriously disposed he finds it 
almost impossible to obtain work; and the Governors, who 
cannot let them starve, and do not want them to steal, are 
compelled to grant them rations and give them shelter. In 
the Budget of 1884, a credit of £84,000 is assigned 
for the support of liberated convicts. “The question 
of the liberated,” wrote Commandant Pallu de la Barriére 
only a few months ago, “is a capital one for New Caledonia. 
We are sinking under the weight of it. We cannot find work 
for these unfortunates. The law forces them to remain in the 
colony, and they naturally ask for work in order that they may 
live. Otherwise, they must steal. We can find no solution 
for this terrible dilemma.” 

All this, as we have previously observed, shows that the 
apprehensions of our Australian Colonies as to the effect of a 
wholesale transportation of Récidivistes to New Caledonia are 
well founded, and their opposition to the measure fully justified. 
They would find their way to British possessions, not in twos and 
threes merely, but in hundreds, possibly in thousands. No 
military or police force that the French are likely to maintain 
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in New Caledonia could effectually guard 5,000 or 10,000 
starving criminals, or hinder them from seizing boats and 
leaving the settlement for a country where food was to be 
found and plunder to be got. It is conceivable that the 
French authorities would not be loth to get rid of them in 
that way; but in view of the facts which M. Leveillé has 
brought to light, the enormous expenditure the scheme would 
involve and the risks it would entail, we may, perhaps, ven- 
ture to hope that the Government will either quietly let it 
drop, or consent to its complete metamorphosis. That M. 
Leveillé’s articles have made a decided impression is proved 
by the announcement just made that they have resolved to 
send him out to New Caledonia to inquire into the whole 
matter. This proceeding is tantamount to a confession that 
the Chambers have been allowed to legislate on insufficient 
information ; but the door is still open for retreat, and it is 
better to acknowledge an error while there is yet time, than 
to persist in a policy which can lead only to danger and 
disaster. 





CONGRESS AND THE MORMONS. 


T seems to be the fate of the people and institutions of the 
United States to form a corpus vile upon which all 
manner of strange political and social experiments are tried, 
sometimes to the amusement, though often for the instruction, 
of the rest of mankind. Not long ago the Western States were 
convulsed at the prospect of the immigration, or rather the 
importation, of hordes of Chinese, whose ability to outdo Aber- 
nethy’s famous prescription by living on a great deal less than 
sixpence a day and earning a great deal more, threatened to bring 
about a social revolution. And that question was hardly settled 
by forbidding a single Chinese labourer to set foot in the land 
of freedom, before the whole American Press and both branches 
of the Legislature were exercised with the new and greater 
problem presented by the Mormon community in its midst. 
The various attempts to suppress this have been compared by 
a witty American writer to the spectacle of a cat killing a 
wasp ; there can be no doubt as to the ultimate result, but in 
the meantime the cat has an anxious and possibly a painful 
task before her. The question of Mormonism is a sufficiently 
serious one for America, but it is impossible not to be amused 
at the thought of the latest and most advanced of nations watch- 
ing in helpless perplexity the establishment of Oriental harems 
in its midst, and the proudest of democratic governments finding 
itself menaced by the growth of an ecclesiastical autocracy 
under its protection.. The sudden outbreak of public feeling 
against Mormonism at the present moment, to which is due 
the recent news of the lynching of Mormon Elders, and which is 
reflected in the protests against the Mormon propaganda which 
have reached us lately from Geneva, from Sweden, and even 
from Calcutta, is due to different causes in the two different 
strata of American society. The less thoughtful masses of the 
people are stirred to anger because the Mormon question takes 
so much settling,—because it takes the cat so long to kill the 
wasp. The ordinary American is accustomed to think that 
when “ America” seriously undertakes to settle any question, 
that question will be settled in a few weeks; and the un- 
reasonable pertinacity of these Latter-Day Saints is extremely 
irritating to his sense of national dignity. The thoughtful 
American is moved to more vigorous action in the matter 
because he sees in the extraordinary and ever-increasing 
development of the Mormon ecclesiastical autocracy nothing 
less than a menace to the future of the Republic itself. 

When we recall the origin of Mormonism, and then turn to 
consider its position to-day, it must be confessed that there is 
plenty to justify this anger and anxiety. The Mormon Church 
numbers at the present moment over 130,000 members ; it 
possesses one of the most populous and wealthy territories in the 
Union, and nobody knows how much personal property ; it has 
a highly organised system of immigration, which brings in 
2,000 recruits from Europe alone every year; it has 15,000 
church members in Europe, and over 5,000 in New 
Zealand ; 400 Mormon missionaries are constantly engaged in 
preaching its doctrines abroad, and the whole body moves 
in the strictest subjection to the spiritual head and his repre- 
sentatives, recognising no other law than the decree of the 
Church, accepting its awards and submitting to its punishments. 
With the prospect of increasing to a million members by the 
end of the century, the Mormon hierarchy presents a problem 
which the United States have entirely failed to solve by force 
in the past, and which has baffled every successive legislative 
attempt to settle it. 





The-American people, however, appear to have made up 
their minds at last that the time has come for conclusive efforts, 
and in the coming struggle we shall do well to sympathise with 
them, for the question concerns us more closely than most people 
areaware. It is in Great Britain that the large majority of the 
Mormon recruits, mostly young girls and women of the peasant 
class, are found. The English headquarters of the Church 
are in Liverpool, and there is a ‘ Perpetual Immigration 
Fund” deposited in the Bank of England, from which 
all the expenses of converts are defrayed. The foreign 
population of Utah at the last census was about 44,000, 
and _of these 27,000 came from Great Britain, England 
alone furnishing over 20,000. And in one of the latest 
scandals in Salt Lake City that have come to public know- 
ledge, the victim was described as “a young girl from Leicester- 
shire.” So serious is this feature, that in 1879 a diplomatic 
circular was issued by the United States, drawing attention to 
the organisation of Mormon emigration in foreign countries, 
and requesting the enforcement of any laws that might exist 
against it. After England, the majority of Mormon recruits 
are found in Scandinavia, and a movement is already on foot to 
draw the atiention of the Queen of Sweden and Norway to the 
proselytising there, and to beg her to request the local pastors 
all over the country to explain publicly what Mormonism really 
is, and to point out the horrors of the life to which its con- 
veris doom themselves. Something of the same kind might 
well be done in any part of England in which the Mormon 
emissaries are discovered to be at work, and thus the evil be 
destroyed at its root. 

But why, it may naturally be asked, does not the American 
Government itself put a stop to this polygamy within its 
borders, which is practised in defiance of the laws and senti- 
ments of all civilised nations? An American writer has 
answered this question by saying,—‘ Under our system of 
Government it is impossible to compel a community to be 
more moral than it chooses to be.” Congress is forbidden by 
the Constitution to interfere with ‘‘an establishment of 
religion ;” and although Utah, as a territory, is subject to 
Federal legislation concerning the marriage laws, the popula- 
tion is so overwhelmingly Mormon in sentiment that it is 
almost impossible to obtain evidence to support any prose- 
cution for polygamy, or juries who will convict when evidence 
is brought before them. Every State is omnipotent in making 
its own marriage laws, so that in supporting the “ patriarchial ” 
institution of polygamy—or “ plural marriage,” as “ the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints” prefers to call it— 
the Mormons claim that they are “ contending in a peaceable 
and legal manner for the same rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities that are possessed by their fellow-citizens,—for these 
only, and no more.” These are the words of President Taylor 
himself, and apparently they sound so well in his own ears that 
he goes on to make the further claim that the struggle is “ in 
behalf of the principles of freedom throughout the world.” 
Thus it is clear that polygamy must be suppressed in some 
way or other before Utah is elevated to the position of a State, 
otherwise it would be instantly and irrevocably established as 
a recognised legal institution. 

The first important legislative action on the subject was the 
Bill introduced by Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, in 1882, 
making polygamy a misdemeanour, and disfranchising every 
person found guilty of it. Excellent in theory, this law 
has proved a complete failure in practice, since there 
remained more than enough monogamist Mormons to make 
the result of the subsequent elections precisely the same 
as before. Moreover, the law was brought into deserved 
ridicule by the fact that, while the Commissioners withheld 
the franchise from people who had contracted plural marriage, 
they were compelled to grant it to persons who were living in 
open profligacy. But, apart from this, it was ridiculous to 
suppose that the mere loss of the franchise would deter a 
Mormon from polygamy. His attitude towards the United 
States Government is precisely similar to that which General 
Gordon tells us was once the attitude of the blacks towards 
himself. “We don’t want your be.ds,” they said; “ we 
don’t want your red cloth. We want you to go away.” The 
Mormon desires neither the approval nor the privileges of the 
citizen of the United States; he desires only to be let alone. 

The failure of the Edmunds Law being evident, another 
and more stringent one has just been passed. Its principal 
features are authority to compel the testimony of husband or 
wife in prosecutions for polygamy; the institution of a trial 
on the complaint of a common informer, instead of limiting 
the complaint to one of the injured parties; the abolition of 
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woman suffrage ; the re-enforcement of an obsolete law of 
1862, forbidding any religious or charitable Society to hold 
property exceeding £10,000 in value; the transference of the 
Mormon Church Corporation to a Board of fourteen trustees 
ta be appointed by the President; and the abolition of the 
Perpetual Immigration Fund of the Church. But since the 
Oonstitution, as we have said, forbids Congress to make any 
law “respecting an establishment of religion,” it seems clear 
that several of these provisions are unconstitutional; and, 
moreover, the appointment of trustees to deal with such large 
sums of money as the Mormon Church possesses, opens a field 
to an unlimited amount of jobbery. Meanwhile, the private 
ingenuity of the country is busy suggesting remedies. One 
newspaper advises Congress to prohibit the immigration of 
Mormon female recruits. This, it says, with apparent serious- 
ness, is the radical remedy. “We must tell the man who 
wants too many wives that we will not let him have 
any women.” Another proposal is to buy out the Mormons 
with three months’ surplus revenue. The American 
German Methodist Church would adopt quite different 
measures. Mormonism, it declares, is an ulcer which must 
be cut off with the sword or burnt out with powder. One 
writer suggests that Colonel Bob Ingersoll, the Atheist lec- 
turer, should be turned loose in Salt Lake City with an 
armed escort. A final suggestion—and we are not sure 
that it is not as good as any of them—is that the Govern- 
ment should establish a few milliners’ shops in the Terri- 
tory. ‘If these Mormon Elders,’ says the ingenious corre- 
spondent, “once get into a struggle with the milliners, they 
will begin to economise and cut off wife after wife, just as a 
man drops his periodicals in bad times. A few woman dele- 
gates—Congresswomen—would have seen this longago.” But 
while Congress is legislating, and individuals are offering 
infallible remedies, the Mormons go on marrying and giving 
in marriage, and polygamy itself remains triumphant or 
undefeated. 

No one, of course, knows so well where the shoe pinches as 
he who wears it; still, to an outsider this question seems to 
present no special difficulties. Hither polygamy is contrary to 
the laws of the United States, or it is not; if the latter, leave 
the Mormons in such peace as their domestic arrangements are 
likely to afford them; if the former, let the first step be to 
sever the question of polygamy entirely from the question of 
Mormon doctrines. Adopt any measures that may be 
temporarily necessary to convict those who are living in 
polygamy, and then punish them, like other transgressors, 
with fines and imprisonment. If juries will not convict 
on clear evidence, let the trial be before Judges alone, 
or let the cases be removed to Washingten. If even a 
change in the Constitution is required, in order that the laws 
of the country may be enforced, let it be made; it will not 
be the only one concerning marriage and kindred subjects that 
will soon be found necessary. 





THE MUNICIPAL CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT. 


‘ae Attorney-General may justly congratulate himself that 

if his efforts, second only to those of Mr. Gladstone, on 
behalf of the Franchise Bill, have proved for the present in- 
effectual, he alone among Ministers has succeeded in placing 
on the Statute Book an Act of national importance, in the 
Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act, 1884, 
which came into force on the first day of this month. It is 
noteworthy, by the way, as showing how great the legislative 
needs of the country are at the present time, that in a barren 
Session, in which all Government Bills but this have been 
ruthlessly sacrificed on the altar of the Moloch who rules the 
House of Lords, this Act should form chapter 70. This is a fact 
which shows us how ill-founded is the Conservative doctrine 
that the country does not want activity on the part of the 
Legislature, while it partially reveals to us what immense loss 
is inflicted on the country by the Conservative practice of ob- 
struction in both Houses. If more than seventy Acts of Par- 
liament have been passed during the present Session, the 
country must indeed be in need of seven times seventy Acts of 
Parliament before the arrears of legislation have been grappled 
with. 

The present measure narrowly escaped being smothered in 
iis cradle by obstruction from the Tories, and only finally 
arrived at maturity after being submitted to amputation at the 
hands of the Irish party, who insisted at the last moment on 
the exclusion of Ireland from its scope. It was also limited 
in time by the insertion of a clause to confine its operation to 





the end of 1886; but as it is exceedingly desirable both that 
Scotland and Ireland should be included in it, and that it 
should be extended to all local elections, and especially to the 
County Boards, which we may hope will be working by that 
time, and as the new electors may wish to have their say 
about it, we will not include that among the weakening clauses 
of the Act. 

As it stands, the Act applies to all Municipal elections 
properly so-called, that is, the elections for councillors and 
aldermen in Municipal Boroughs and in the City of London, 
and, with one important exception, to those quasi-municipal 
elections held for the election of Local Boards, and Improve- 
ment Commissioners and Boards of Guardians, and also to the 
School Board for London. It does not extend to School Boards 
in the other boroughs or in the country, to the Highway 
Boards, nor to the elections of the London Vestries and Dis- 
trict Boards. There seems no particular reason why the Act 
should not have been extended to the election of all local 
government authorities, as any one of them may at any time 
become a real contest, and give occasion to bribery and corrup- 
tion. As, however, the City of London was only included “ by 
special permission of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor,” we 
ought, perhaps, ratuer to be thankful that the Act is so 
extensive as it is, than cavil at its not extending further. 

As far as it goes, it is a thorough-going measure. It incor- 
porates for Municipal elections the provisions of the Parlia- 
mentary Corrupt Practices Act of 1883 and previous years 
against bribery and corruption ; and adopts, with a few minor 
adaptations, the provisions of last year against illegal prac- 
tices, After considerable hesitation on the part of Sir Henry 
James, the provisions which impose a maximum limit of legal 
expenditure in Parliamentary elections have also been followed, 
so far as concerns Municipal elections proper. The limit is 
fixed at £25 for an electorate of 500 voters, and 3d. a head 
for every voter beyond the first 500. The Standard indulged 
on Tuesday in a complaint that the limit of £25 is, “in the 
Metropolis and cities such as Liverpool, Manchester, and the 
like, a ridiculously low maximum.” But in so doing our Con- 
servative contemporary showed a quite Conservative disregard 
of facts, and had evidently not read the Act with diligence. For 
in places like Liverpool and Manchester, where the electorates 
run up to five or six thousand voters, or perhaps more, the 
legal expenditure would be at the rate of £25 for the first 


500, and 3d. a head, or £12 10s. for every 1,000 voters after- 


wards. In other words, in a constituency of 5,000 voters, a 
candidate could spend £81 5s., which is surely quite enough, 
unless he wants to pay for glasses of beer and the other 
“modest refreshments,” which the Standard appears to think 
the thirsty voter is freely entitled to for his trouble. For 34d. 
a head, a candidate can solicit the votes of each of 5,000 
electors twice over on a post-card, and have enough to spare to 
provide for the five clerks and messengers whom he is allowed 
to employ, and the posters and placards with which he may be 
desirous of adorning the walls of his ward. He cannot, of course, 
out of this sum, provide 5s., nor even 1s. a head, to induce a 
large number of retiring and modest voters to thrust themselves 
into public notice so much as to go to the ballot or to indulge 
in the immense exertion of putting up a pole with a placard 
on it, nor is it, perhaps, wholly desirable, in the interest of 
good government or of himself, that he should. For, if he 
did, he would happily, under this Act, render himself liable to 
imprisonment for a year with hard labour, or a fine of £200 
in the one case, and to a fine of £100 in the other. But, 
as in the case of Parliamentary elections, prevention is likely 
to prove better than cure ; the publicity required to be given to 
election expenditure, and the rigid limit put to that expendi- 
ture, are likely to prove better safeguards against the abuse of the 
power of the purse than the penalties imposed after the event. 
After all, most candidates do not want to waste their money 
over an election ; and being able to plead an Act of Parliament 
against any excess of expenditure, is a more convincing argu- 
ment to an intemperate friend or unscrupulous agent than the 
danger of its being found out how the money went. 

The Act is at once efficient and reasonable. It is a pity 
that the limit of expenditure was not extended to other 
elections; but it was certainly difficult to fix a scale for the 
election of Local Boards and Boards of Guardians, nor is the 
necessity, perhaps, so great. The elections of Guardians have 
not hitherto been used as an excuse for expenditure, which 
may influence political votes, nor do they present great oppor- 
tunities for corruption for personal purposes. But the same 
ean hardly be said of the 800 Local Boards, which, though 
not often sought on political grounds, are often sought for the 
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sake of influence, especially by builders and contractors. The 
system of local government outside the Municipal boroughs 
is, however, so chaotic and unsettled, that it was hardly worth 
while to make special provision for it. As regards the 242 
Municipal boroughs of the country, this Act puts a final touch to 
their constitution which was greatly needed. Now thatthe 
expenditure is strictly limited and that corruption is made so 
dangerous, it may be expected that the Town Councils 
will not be confined so exclusively, as has hitherto been the 
case, to the middle classes, to the exclusion of the gentry and 
of the working classes alike. The leisured class with limited 
incomes, and the working-man with his overwhelming personal 
and pecuniary interests, but scanty cash, will now be more 
likely to come forward as candidates and to take their share 
in that sanitary and fiscal administration which is so infinitely 
more important to them than to the classes just below and 
above them. At present, local administration can scarcely be 
called a school of self-government to those two classes which 
perhaps most need to go to school. Under this measure we 
may hope to see the school in active operation and the work 
more efficiently performed. At all events, it will help to put 
down a great deal that is disagreeable and degrading alike to 
candidates and electors, and to raise the tone of borough and, 
therefore; of national politics; and last, but not least, it will 
save the country from a great deal of wasteful expenditure 
which blesses neither him that gives nor him that takes. A 
“tip” does not much injure a schoolboy or a railway porter, 
but it would degrade a Judge; and an elector, even in a 
municipal ward, is, while giving his vote, a Judge. 








THE IDEAL FARMER. 


E should like to know why English ladies think it wrong 

of a French peasant to give up his life to minute saving 
and minute gains to the repression of every nobler thought and 
aspiration, and right of an English farmer to do the same thing, 
—nay, not only right, but so ideally right as to create a new 
hope for the future of his class. Lady Verney has recently 
published an exceedingly forcible account of the French 
peasantry in 2 Southern Department, which substantially 
amounts to this,—that the Frenchman is a sordid being, who 
devotes himself wholly to small accumulation, often without 
success, and in pursuit of gain overworks and enslaves all 
around him, especially his womenkind, neglects all opportuni- 
ties of culture, and is, in fact, a sort of animal. He is, 
therefore, held up as an argument against the division of 
the soil among small freeholders. Lady Catherine Milnes 
Gaskell, on the other hand, publishes this week, in the 
Nineteenth Century, a ciever picture of a farmer whom she 
has discovered in Shropshire, and who makes his farm pay. 
To our thinking he is essentially the same man as the French- 
man, except that he has accumulated a capital, and now farms 
400 acres, that his wife loves cleanliness, and that he himself 
reads the Bible to his dependants, with personal applications to 
the delinquents about him interjected among the texts. Mr. 
William Bilston,—the name is, of course, fictitious, though the 
sketch is too lifelike not to be that of a living person,— 
“commonly called Billy Bilston,’ has two sons and five 
daughters, and makes them all “do som’ut about the farms.” 
“* We're not an idle lot, we b’ain’t,’ the good lady has often 
said to me. ‘ We all does “som/’ut.” There’s my daughter 
Polly, now, as minds the cows; her was offered a first-rate 
nurse’s place, but her said her didn’t want it, because her said 
her never could take to the babies after the calves. Then there’s 
Sal, a good girl. She helps me to make the butter. Reads her 
Bible regular Sundays, and is beautiful at cleaning down the 
furniture. They brass things,’ said Mrs. Bilston, with pride, 
pointing to her brass warming-pan and fire-irons, ‘ she rubbeth 
till they shine forth like gold; and as to dirt and dust, they is 
heinous in her sight about the house. Then there’s Lizzie; 
her minds the poultry, takes out the geese on the green or 
drives the turkeys out stubbling times. She’s real good 
with a “nesh” chicken, a-petting and a-minding of it as 
if her was its mother like.” The girls are made to 
get up at four, and from that time till the mother puts 
out all candles at half-past nine, the labour for the women, 
as well as the men, is incessant, or broken only by very modest 
meals :—‘‘ We's up at four o’clock; for yer must be up be- 
times, the young poultry are soft, and can’t bide long whiles 
without food. At quarter to four I steps out of my bed just 
sharp like, and sings out to the girls, and they slips forth from 


bed as quick as ever they may, and we jumps on with our clothes 

and minds our beasts, whatever it may be that God has given 

us to look after. And then at seven o'clock Bilston and all of 

us have breakfast. We has home-made bread, and there’s bread 

and milk for the gals; and we always has a slip of bacon on Sun- 

COT ear I churns regular three times a week, and the gals 

they get off to making the beds or scrubbing, or may be to the 

calves or to the poultry. There's always work for the willing. 

Then by twelve o’clock we’re all in again; and after the gals 

and the boys has a-made themselves tidy—for I can’t do with 

no dirt about their hands and faces at meal-whiles—we sits 
down; and we has most times broth, and rice or sagy puddiag, 

and winter times an apple tart, or, for a treat like, a jam roll ; 
and then there’s a glass of cider for Bilston and the men, and 

there’s milk for the gals. And after we’ve a-done—that’s 

saying, when all’s have eaten up clean and neat whatever father 
or inyself have a-given them—we goes out, all but Polly, who 
clears away, and washes up and puts back all the pewter; and 
then we minds the beasts again till four o’clock, when we comes 
in and has tea, which I keeps in the tea-caddy as my mother 
a-gave me when I married, and which I always keeps locked— 
for I won’t have no trifling with the tea; and after tea we drives 
in the poultry to roost, and we stalls the calves and such-like 
‘nesh’ beasts for the night. And after that the gals come in, 
and they outs with their needle and thread; and to make the 
work go merry we sings such songs as I used to learn by times 
when I was a chit, such as ‘ Cherry Ripe,’ ‘ Little Boy Blue,’ 
and ‘Sally in our Alley;’ and all the while we darn father’s 
stockings, or make the boys new shirts, or may be the gals 
make their own gowns—but I won’t have no furbelows, nor 
bunching about behind nor before, as such-like folly only hinders 
their gait, and makes them vain with the frippery. Then 
there’s often the sheets to mend, or the underlinen to put to 
rights. And I always keep they sweet with lavendy, as does a 
body .good to smell and seems well and pleasant-like for any 
one in bed. And at nine o’clock we all get to bed, and I goes round 
the rooms at the half-hour, for I won't stand no candles burning 
after such whiles, for it be a danger to the house and a folly to 
themselves.’” Nothing is bought in the house that can possi- 
bly be done without ; the servants were formerly so worked that 
Mrs. Bilston found they “ upped on her for the smallest thing,” 
and all life is regulated on the principle of getting out of the farm 
the last obtainable farthing, the highest commendation of a son 
being “that he minds his beasts and lets the gals alone.” Of course, 
education is discouraged, Mrs. Bilston’s views being very clearly 
defined :—“ Reading and writing is sensible, as it is only right 
a lad or gal should be able to read their Bibles on Sundays, or 
write to father or mother, or maybe their sweetheart (provided 
it be a respectable party), and adding up money is right, but more 
is redic’lus and harmful, as it makes such fix their minds on other 
things. What a body wants is pride in her work, and it ts 
better for the like of me to brood over her cows and her poultry 
than to be thinking when her will get her work done and get off 
to the piany, or be letting her mind run on her clothes and such- 
like nonsense.” As to politics, Mr. Bilston “don’t side with 
any party,” “pol’tics being very muddling;” holds Lords 
and Commons about equally bad, but has a liking for 
the Queen, “for a good lady as has brought up a 
family God-fearingly, and reads her Bible regular on 
Sundays.” That, says Lady Catherine, is the life which 
pays in the farmer, and the lady who describes it in such 
neat, incisive touches, is “cheered” with the thought that 
“many lives like these, simple, earnest, and pious, are being 
led in the heart of England.” 

We confess, though we see the “simplicity ” of such a life, 
and recognise the “earnestness” in money-getting, and can 
believe in the piety, though there is no evidence given of it 
beyond the regularity of a worship which may be most real, 
or may be only kept up asa kind of charm against misfortune, 
we fail entirely to be cheered. It seems to usa life identical 
with that of the French peasant, and the small American free- 
holder, yet lacking the independence of cither, a life sordid, poor, 
and monotonons, in which all true ends of life are sacrificed to 
living, in which there is no care for intellectual advance, no 
interest in things outside the cabbage leaf, and no possibility of 
any straining towards a higher ideal. We should doubt if any 
human beings on the farm except its master are freer than the 
cattle, and should expect that some day or other rebellion against 
suchja destiny would take unexpectedly strong shapes. It is, 


” 





in fact, true peasant life, less varied than is usual even with 
peasants, and that life,so far from seeming admirable to us, 
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seems the one serious argument against the subdivisfon of the 
land which, in the endless industry and pinching sordidness 
it enforces, lowers hopelessly the ideal of the whole community. 
Most Christian ministers would denounce such a life as utterly 
worldly, in spite of the Bible reading—which is an accident of the 
individual sketched, many such farmers being among the most 
God-forgetting of mankind, or capable of cursing Providence if 
the “beasts” do not prosper—and most social observers would 
declare that it tended to degrade itself almost more rapidly than 
any life that is lived. There is no salt in it, except when, as in 
the individual instance, there is piety ; and men bred under it, 
as all who know the country-side know, tend, if they are bad 
at all, to become the most hopeless of all specimens of humanity, 
mere animals to whom drink is a revelation. 

It is a curious fact in the history of English opinion that this 
kind of arrangement of life, so constantly praised in farmers, is 
never praised in anybody else. To farm 400 acres well, and 
keep plenty of beasts, and be admittedly prosperous, a man 
must have £4,000, and make at least a rent for himself besides 
his interest—that is, must have from £400 to £500 a year 
clear. If such a farmer’s brother, the shopkeeper, making 
that income, kept his daughters seventeen hours a day at 
house-work, with only intervals for meals, and refused them 
any education beyond reading and writing, and avoided company, 
and denounced culture and despised politics, he would be 
declared a bad sort of curmudgeon, and the clergyman would 
give him advice, and the neighbours would stir up his daughters 
to rebellion. If, again, his neighbour the country doctor, or 
curate, or attorney, maintained the same régime, he would be 
condemned as distinctly bad, as a man with no feeling for 
himself or his children, and would be forced to associate with 
men a little lower than himself in grade. No Dissent- 
ing minister would dare to live so, and the village shop- 
keeper equally prosperous who tried to do it would find 
himself unpopular with his neighbours, and would have his 
mouth full of lying excuses for his own avarice. It is only in 
the farmer that such a view of the wise conduct of life is held 
to be admirable or idyllic, and we should like to know why it 
is noble in him to send his daughters out to service, when it 
would be infamous in the clergyman with half his income? 
There is nothing in farm labour, within doors or without, which 
should make of it a substitute for cultivation, or should of itself 
so open the mind, that absorption in it should develop, not only 
all virtues, but many powers. Nor is the work of itself so 
noble that the mere doing of it should of itself be a sufficient 
and a fructuous scheme of existence. It is a most excellent and 
reputable trade, perhaps more useful to the community than 
any other trade; but it is a trade still, and one pursued, when 
pursued with this fierce devotion, mainly in the hope of accu- 
mulating money. What is there in it which should induce so 
many good people,—ladies meaning, as the author of this 
paper evidently does, nothing but kindliness, Members 
of Parliament meaning, as Mr. Abel Smith obviously did, 
when he said the same things in Hertfordshire, nothing 
but friendly counsel,—to think that if a farmer works 
like a slave, and enslaves all around him, and gives up all 
leisure and all opportunity of study, and all hope of intellectual 
advance, he has, mainly by such renunciation, performed the 
whole duty of man? He has not; but has neglected half, and 
the best half. Is there not latent somewhere or other in the 
upper class—though they are by no means the only offenders 
in this respect, half the writers in England preaching that 
farmers are fools if their daughters do not feed cattle and 
make butter—a feeling that it is the baser kind of farmer, 
who neither reads nor lets his children read, and despises 
progress of all kinds, who can be best trusted to pay his 
rent, and vote as his landlord bids him? Or is the true ex- 
planation another, an instinctive feeling that the cultivated will 
not farm? That is the explanation of French peasants, who 
declare, as the result of their long experience, that the educated 
son is lost to farm-life; that he will never take kindly to its 
monotony; and that its needful sordidness will utterly disgust 
him. Whatever the explanation, there is the fact that the 
British farmer is the only man in whom the suppression of all 
true life is considered idyllic, and praised by his social superiors 
to the skies. 


A PLEBISCITE ABOUT PREACHERS. 
T will be within the recollection of many of our readers that 
some time ago the Journal of Education proposed to its 
subscribers a vote which was to determine the choice of forty 








writers who should occupy the chairs in an imaginary Academy 
of Letters. The conductors of a religious journal, the Contem- 
porary Pulpit (which we would generally commend to the 
notice of our readers), with a felicitous adaptation of the idea, 
proposed a plébiscite which should determine the popularity of 
preachers. In the July number a prize was offered for the list 
or lists of the greatest living English-speaking Protestant 
preachers that should most nearly agree with the general con- 
sensus as expressed by the votesof such readers of the periodical as 
chose to compete. The number was to be limited to ¢en. This 
limitation was probably judicious, and is certainly significant, 
when it is compared with the forty names which literature was 
expected to furnish. It would certainly be no exaggeration to 
say that there are fifty thousand preachers in England, while 
of writers of books of every kind there can scarcely be ten 
thousand; and of the men of letters who by any means could 
come into the competition there can hardly be half as many 
hundreds. It would seem that the fame of the preacher is 
narrow in range and difficult of attainment. The current num- 
ber of the Conteinporary Pulpit gives the results of the voting. 
Three hundred and fifty papers in all were sent in, “ mainly 
from the clergy of the Anglican and Dissenting communities ;” 
but many of these were disqualified from the competition by 
failing to comply with the rules prescribed. These deducted, 
the voting for the ten stood as follows :— 





Canon Liddon............ 296 | Henry Ward Beecher.. 168 
C. H. Spurgeon ......... 292 | Bishop Magee ......... 150 
Joseph Parker............ 218 | Canon Knox Little ... 149 
Alexander Maclaren ... 212 | Bishop BoydCarpenter 101 
Archdeacon Farrar...... 206 | R. W. Dale........ hence 100 


It is remarkable that no list gave all the ten to whom 
the general consensus assigned the first place. The adju- 
dicators accordingly selected the five which stood nearest, 
and divided the prize among them. ‘Three out of the five 
are Anglican clergymen, one a Nonconformist Minister (at 
least we do not find his name in the Clerical Directory), 
and one a layman. The writer of this article may, however, 
observe that he drew up for his own satisfaction a list which 
exactly corresponded with the consensus, but was prevented from 
sending it in (had he been otherwise minded to do so) from not 
having heard of the competition till the time fixed had expired. 
This fact suggests a difficulty which must have occurred to the 
many actual intending competitors. How was the list to be 
constructed? Should one put in the names which corresponded 
to one’s own convictions, or to the possible opinions of the 
majority of voters? The writer’s list, it may be frankly con- 
fessed, did not entirely correspond to his convictions, and it was 
possibly as well that he was not subjected to the temptation of 
presenting under that character what was really a felicitous cal- 
culation of probabilities. It is to be reckoned to the credit 
of the voters generally that their lists were not a little wide 
of the mark. Nearly a hundred preachers besides the ten 
received some votes. ‘The authors of these lists must have had 
the courage of their convictions or affections, and recorded the 
names of preachers in whom they themselves believed, but whom 
they could not have supposed to be known to the world at large. 
If the ten were divided in academical fashion into four classes 
or brackets, we should get a first bracket of two, a second and a 
third of three each, and a fourth of two. The first two names 
will excite no surprise. It is interesting to be told that Canon 
Liddon occupied the first place in 108 lists, and Mr. Spurgeon 
in 76. The third name will, we imagine, be received with small 
satisfaction, at least by the clientile of the Spectator. The 
same may be said with yet more force of the American preacher, 
Henry Ward Beecher. Bishop Magee will not be grudged 
his place by any, but it may be observed that it can scarcely 
be due to personal experience, for his appearances in the 
pulpit are comparatively rare. We should have thought that 
Mr. Dale would have occupied a higher place. OF the nine 
English preachers (the American name being left out for the 
time) five are Anglican, two Independents, and two Baptists. 
It is noticeable that the Wesleyans, who certainly preponderate 
in number and influence over the other Nonconformist com- 
munities, do not contribute a single name, either to the first ten 
or to the nineteen that follow. We imagine, though we would 
speak with diffidence, that there are drawbacks which make the 
position of a Wesleyan minister less attractive than it should 
be to young men of ability. It is certain that neither in 
literature nor the pulpit do they occupy a position which 
corresponds to their number and influence. The list of the next 
niveteen is as follows :— 
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Philip Brooks ............ 94 | Stopford Brooke ..,...... 35 
Dean Vaughan ......... ... 75| Alexander Whyte......... 34 
PalMGPe...cesccescosersesves 72 | D. L. Moody .............08 33 
Bishop Alexander......... 70 | Canon Body ............ see a 
Principal Caird............ 69)| T.. 5. Angler’.......c00:.0000 29 
Newman Hall ............ 52 | Canon Holland ............ lor 
Dean Church............... 48 | Canon Fleming............ a 
J. Oswald Dykes .......... 41 Bishop Wilkinson ,........ r20 
James Macgregor......... 40 | Bishop Fraser ............ 5 
Bishop Lightfoot ......... 38 


It is noticeable that only one non-orthodox name occurs in 
the twenty-nine, and that the irregular Evangelist, Mr. Moody, 
occupies a low place. (It will be remembered that the greater 
part of the lists were of clerical authorship.) The Bishops may 
be allowed to have done well with eight. (If the plébiscite-had 
been taken some years ago Bishop Woodford could hardly have 
failed to get a place; it is a little surprising that Bishop Wil- 
kinson does not come higher.) The Deans (with whose appoint- 
ment preaching power should have much to do) show poorly 
with two names, and the Canons not very well with five. Canon 
Scott-Holland, we venture to think, would have stood much 
higher had the voting been postponed for a couple of years. 
We venture to conclude our article with a “ list of conviction ” 
(which must not, however, be taken as committing the 
Spectator):—Canon Liddon, Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Maclaren, 
Archdeacon Farrar, Bishop Magee, Mr. Dale, Mr. Philip Brooks, 
Dean Church, Bishop Lightfoot, Canon Holland. The order 
has no significance, but is simply the same as that of the lists 
already given. 


THE POPULATION OF EUROPE IN A.D. 2000. 

ERR KUMMER, chief of the Swiss Federal Bureau of 
Statistics, an admirable institution which is always 

doing something useful, has been reckoning how many people 
there are likely to be in Europe at the end of the twentieth 
century. Excluding Russia, Spain, Portugal, and Turkey— 
countries from which he has not been able to procure trust- 
worthy returns whereon to base his calculations—he finds that 
in A.D. 2000 the remainder of Europe will possess a population 
of 565,801,141; but as we are under no obligation to be as 
painfully accurate as Herr Kummer, and the countries in 
question have already 106 million inhabitants, and the Russians 
are a prolific race, we may safely assume that if the present rate 
of increase continues the grand total will reach, if it do not 
exceed, 800 millions—about half the present population of the 
entire world. As for our kinsfolk across the Atlantic, if they 
go on increasing and multiplying as they have done the last 
two or three score years, they will be almost past counting, and 
number, probably, 600 millions, in which event, the United 
States will be about as eligible a field for emigration as China. 
The time at which this may come to pass being far from 
remote—two lives of fifty-eight years each will cover the 
interval—it is an interesting subject of speculation as to how, 
should these calculations prove true, our great-grandchildren 
are likely to fare in the struggle for existence at the 
dawn of the twenty-first century. According to Herr Kummer, 
the United Kingdom may then count (he is careful not 
to say “will’’) 129 millions of inhabitants. In that event, 
this country would be more thickly populated than ever country 
was before, and our descendants would probably develop 
some of the qualities which the keen struggle for existence has 
produced among the people of the Celestial Empire. Thrift 
would become the most valuable of qualities, waste and 
extravagance the worst of vices. Popular ideals of right and 
wrong might be expected to undergo material modification. 
Hardness and keenness, as being essential not merely as at present 
to commercial success, but success of any sort, and to securing, 
it may be, the commonest necessaries of life, would be raised to 
the rank of cardinal virtues. Economy would be studied more 
carefully than we now study the laws of health ; andaman who hit 
upon a way of making ashilling go a fraction farther than before 
would beesteemeda public benefactor. Withsomany millions com- 
peting for work, wages must needs be low, and our grandchildren 
would have to adapt their diet to their altered circumstances. 
Animal food would belittle eaten; andas America would doubtless 
want all her grain for her own people, the few acres not covered 
with buildings would have to be devoted rather to growing 
cereals than to feeding cattle. The very face of the country 
would be changed. Every waste place would have to be turned 
to account; and even if private ownership of land were allowed 
to continue, ground would become so valuable that nobody could 
afford the luxury of a big park, or even of a large flower-garden. 





It might be that the law would prohibit them; and we may be 
quite sure that nobody would be allowed to turn sheep-runs 
into deer-forests, or keep up a fine head of game for his 
particular pleasure. Game, in fact, would cease to exist, 
and hunting become as obsolete as bull-baiting. As it is not 
conceivable that 129 millions could obtain the wherewithal to 
keep body and soul together otherwise than by exchanging 
manufactures for food, factories would cover the face of the 
land. Liverpool and Manchester would join hands, Birmingham 
and Sheffield grow until they touched, and London blacken 
with its huge bulk a dozen of the fair counties of Southern 
England. The only places where a man might still get a breath 
of fresh air, catch a glimpse of the sky, and hear the voice of 
birds would be in the wilder parts of the Scottish Highlands 
and the Welsh mountains. 

That is a gloomy outlook for our aftercomers of the third 
and fourth generations, and the picture might be drawn 
in evefi darker colours. If ever these islands should con- 
tain a population of more than 100 millions, the struggle 
for existence would be simply terrific, and life so hard as 
not to be worth living. But will it? We do not think 
so; neither do we think that at the end of the next century 
Europe will Have 800 million, or the United States 600 million 
inhabitants. Herr Kummer has based his computation on the 
average increment of the last half-century, and if his assump- 
tion be correct, his inductions cannot well be wrong. On the 
other hand, we neither know nor is it probable that the increment 
will go on in the future as it has gone on in the immediate past, 
The laws that govern the growth of population are little under- 
stood ; we have not sufficient materials whereon to base even 
approximately safe forecasts. It is not yet a hundred years 
since Governments began to periodically number their people. 
The first Census of the United Kingdom was taken in 1801. 
Before that time we have only the vaguest idea at what rate 
population increased. We may make guesses and draw 
inferences, but positive knowledge we do not possess, and shall 
never have. The tables prepared by Herr Kummer are a 
striking proof of our ignorance of the subject. He gives the 
average rate of increment for the countries the growth of whose 
population he attempts to forecast. The population of England 
increases by 13°4 per thousand; that of Scotland, in spite of 
the multitude of Scots who seek their fortunes abroad, 
grows at the rate of 107. Germany, though less prolific 
than England, is slightly more so than Scotland, the people 
multiplying at the rate of 10°8 per thousand. These three and 
the Netherlands head the list, at the bottom of which comes not, 
as might be supposed, France, but Hungary. Hungary’s rate 
of increase is 1*1, and in A.D. 2000 her population, which now 
falls short of 14 millions, is not likely much to exceed 16 millions. 
Why these differences ? How comes it that Dutchmen multiply 
faster than Austrians, Belgians than Swiss, Danes than Italians? 
Why, again, are the Teutonic more prolific than the Latin 
races? To-day the united populations of France and Italy ex- 
ceed the population of Germany by 30 millions, but towards the 
end of the next century the people of the Fatherland are likely 
to outnumber the French and Italians by upwards of 40 millions. 
Some of these questions must be answered before we can 
say with any approach to accuracy how many great-grand- 
children we shall have living in the year 1999. More- 
over, the nicest reckoning, based on a limited experience, is 
liable to error. For instance, Herr Kummer puts the yearly 
increment of Sweden at 91 per thousand; but just now the 
emigration from Sweden is taking off the whole of the increment, 
and the population is quite at a standstill. All that we can be 
certain of is that the population of Europe is increasing, but, 
the Teutonic peoples excepted, not very rapidly. Apart from 
Great Britain, Germany, and Holland, the countries comprised 
in Herr Kummer’s list are growing only at the rate of 6°4 per 
thousand per year—at a rate, that is to say, which in 116 years 
would bring the population of Italy to 58 millions and of 
Switzerland to 6 millions. 

On the other hand, the people of England and Scotland are 
multiplying so fast that pessimists m.y well be excused for 
feeling some anxiety as to the future. The population of the 
Kingdom, which in 1815 was 15 millions, is now 36 millions,— 
that is to say, it has grown more in the last seventy years 
than it accreted in all the untold ages of the previous 
past. For our own part, we do not see in this any cause 
for disquietude, rather indeed for satisfaction. Our people are 
far better off than when they were half as numerous,—better 
housed, better fed, and better taught. Their lives are happier, 
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and their future is brighter. Though the world has not grown 
actually bigger, there is more of it available for the use of man- 
kind than ever before; and it would almost seem as if Providence 
had destined our race to people most of the waste places of the 
earth. No more striking phenomenon in the history of nations 
was ever witnessed than the great Westward movement of popu- 
lation which is now going on. It is a movement that must 
gather strength as it proceeds, for in addition to the vast un- 
occupied territories of the United States and the Dominion, 
there are rich and almost limitless lands on the South, as yet 
peopled only by savage tribes and wild animals. South and 
Central America possess a population of little more than 30 
millions; they could feed a population of 300 millions, 
and have as much food to spare as would keep half Europe. 
People sometimes forget that these tropical and sub-tropical 
countries, as touching the fertility of their soil, are equal to 
double the area of less favoured lands. They produce two and 
three crops a year, and there is hardly any limit to the popula- 
tion that they might not be made to support. Then there is 
Australia,—a continent that is only beginning to be peopled, and 
where alone there is room for the entire Teutonic race. Even 
Europe, old as it is, and “ played ont”? as some seem to think, 
is not yet peopled to the extent of its capacity. Austria is far 
from full, and the countries still held and blighted by the Turk, 
if wisely governed, would support in comfort a population as 
large as that of France. As to what may happen in the remote 
future, it would be presumptuous to offer an opinion ; but taking 
a short view of the matter, there is nothing in Herr Kummer’s 
calculations that need alarm us, or cause us to apprehend that 
we are within measurable distance of a time when the inhabitants 
of these islands will be fighting for standing-room, and thrusting 
each other into the sea. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“THE ANNUAL REGISTER.” 


[To THE EprTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The enclosed remarks appeared in the Spectator (August 
23rd) during my, and probably during your holidays also. As 
I well know the futility of making any public protest against 
the dicta of a newspaper, I should not have asked you to publish 
any reply from me. Still less, therefore,do I so now at this 
distance of time; and I should be ready to let the matter rest, 
did not your remarks on the “ Annual Register” impute bad- 
faith to the editor, as well as doubtful motives to Messrs. 
Rivingtons. Iam quite willing to submit to the tacit implica- 
tion of the Spectator that the volume is not worth criticism or 
detailed notice, although the foreign history is in nearly every 
instance written by natives of the countries, and by men who 
have attained distinction, either in politics or literature, in their 
respective countries. In other cases I have had the co-operation 
of English residents, and have endeavoured in all cases to 
give information which was at once accurate and unbiassed. 
That I have not been altogether unsuccessful in some cases is 
proved by the wholly spontaneous testimony of such persons as 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Sir Julian Pauncefote, &c., as to 
the value of the chapter on “ Mexico ”’—written in the country 
by the only Englishman who had been able to follow the course 
of events during the past year. 

But if the volume is so insignificant as I am led by your 
remarks to believe, I might surely have hoped that it would have 
escaped notice altogether, instead of being made the vehicle for 
insinuations which, if not calumnious, are, to say the least, 
malevolent, as well as unfounded. To these I must be allowed 
to reply, if only in the hope that on some future occasion the 
book may reach the hands of its destined reviewer with some 
more accurate knowledge of how it is produced than is shown 
in the notice of the last volume. 

1. During the five or six years I have been editor of the 
** Annual Register,” I have never received the slightest hint or 
suggestion from Messrs. Rivington as to giving space in the 
“ Retrospect” to notices of their books. On the contrary, whenever 
there has been question of reducing the bulk of that chapter, 
they have suggested the omission of their own works. 

2. Messrs. Rivingtons are not the sole proprietors of the 
“ Annual Register,” although published by them inter alios. The 
names of the other London firms who own the periodical appear 
on the title-page. 

3. If the majority of the writers df theological works publish 








with Messrs. Rivingtons, it is no affair of mine; but the writer 
of the notice, who is otherwise carefully arithmetical, might 
have added that out of thirty-four pages devoted to literature, 
not quite two refer to the publications of Messrs. Rivington. 

4, I am acquainted with the Foreign Theological Library 
published by Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh ; but in spite of their 
value, translations do not fall within the scope of the 
“ Retrospect.” 

5. I have no more expressed approval of Dr. Blunt’s estimate 
of Cranmer than the Spectator expresses approval of Lord R, 
Churchill when it cites a specimen of his lordship’s view of Mr, 
Gladstone. The quotation does give a fair idea of Dr. Blunt’s 
attitude towards Cranmer,—and that was my sole object. 

6. It will be interesting to my orthodox friends to find me 
even by implication classed with any Church party, and may 
give them tardy hopes of the condition of a Gallio who for thirty 
years has taken the Spectator regularly as his Sunday sustenance. 

7. I am not so confident in my own judgment and taste as to 
pretend to decide, on the strength of a few months’ popularity, 
what works of fiction are likely to become permanent parts of 
our literature. I therefore omit notice of all, as well as of other 
works which by their nature have only an ephemeral interest. 

I trust you will pardon this lengthy appeal to your sense of 
justice. I should not have troubled you with it, had not an 
almost lifelong (dating from the close of school-life) attachment 
to the Spectator made me wince under the feeling of being 
unjustly treated in its columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LioneL Rosinson. 

19 Kensington Square, W., September 24th. 

P.S.—I do regret the omission of H. Drummond’s “ Natural 
Law,” but it reached me too late for notice in last year’s volume. 


[Mr. Robinson is clearly acquitted of partiality, but scarcely 
of inadequacy to his task. We recommend him to extend to 
theology the modest reserve which he exercises in fiction :—1l- 
and 2. We willingly accept these statements. 3. It is not the 
fact that “the majority of the writers of theological works pub- 
lish with Messrs, Rivington,” though the majority of a certain 
important school of Anglicans do so. 
examine the lists of Messrs. Longman, Macmillan, Kegan Paul, 
Bell and Sons, Hodder and Stoughton, Williams and Norgate, 
not to speak of Scotch and Irish publishers. 4. If “ transla- 
tions do not fall within the scope of the ‘ Retrospect,’” why 
notice the translation of Rosmini’s “Five Wounds of the 
Church”? 5. Mr. Robinson is curiously at fault. The quota- 
tion from Mr. Blunt begins thus :—“ Happily for the Reformation, 
Archbishop Cranmer was not a Presbyterian by birth and country, 
and so was not so distinctly a foe to the Church of England 
as some of her later rulers have been.” Any one familiar with 
the ecclesiastical controversies of the last twenty years will see 
in these words a savage attack on Archbishop Tait. It was a 
commonplace in the polemics of his adversaries to call him a 
Presbyterian. He is the “later ruler of the Church ” who was 
‘so distinctly its foe.” The attack seemed to us to become 
positively brutal when repeated after the Archbishop’s death. 
But Mr. Robinson knows nothing of its real meaning, and 
thinks that we objected to a harsh judgment on Cranmer! He 
is, indeed, too much of “ Gallio” to undertake a “ retrospect of 
theology.” P.S.—There is every reason for the regret, as Mr. 
Drummond’s book was published before May 5th, and reviewed 
in the Spectator on August 17th. (The translation of Rosmini 
did not come out before June 1.)—Ep. Spectator.} 





LORD DUFFERIN’S NATIONALITY. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SpecTaToR.” | 

Sir,—Is not “ Shamrock” rather hard on “ E. M. B.” for what 
is obviously a slip of the pen? And does not “E. M. B.,” after 
all, really touch on a point that has been raised over and over 
again in the miserable Irish controversy, but never settled, viz., 
What does “Irish ” mean, when we are told that “Ireland should 
belong to the Irish”? If it means that only the pure Milesian 
race should own the soil, then I submit that the country would 
be under-populated. If it means all families who have been in 
Ireland down to the close of the seventeenth century, then the 
obnoxious Elizabethan, Jacobean, and Cromwellian settlers 
must be permitted to live in peaceful possession of their lands. 
If it means every one who has been born in Ireland, then surely 
a large proportion of unlucky landlords, whose chief fault is 
that they have inherited Irish properties, ought to be allowed 
to enjoy such rents as the Land Commission have allotted to 
them.—I an, Sir, &c., A. R. M. 
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“GERRYMANDERING.” 

(To THE EpiTor or THE “* SPECTATOR.” | 
S1z,—The simplicity of those Liberals who believe that Lord 
Salisbury would allow the Franchise Bill to pass the House of 
Lords on the mere sight of a moderate Redistribution Bill, is 
surprising. He is not likely to admit that any Redistribution 
Bill proposed by his opponents is fair or moderate. His tactics 
evidently are to prevent, if he can, the passage of any Franchise 
Bill, until actually coupled with a Redistribution Bill dictated 
by himself. 

You give some countenance to Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
doctrine that any considerable amount of what is called 
“ gerrymandering” is on either side impossible. On the Liberal 
side it would be so, because the House of Lords in rejecting any 
manifest unfairness of that nature would have the mass of 
impartial opinion with it. Resistance to mere party trickery 
in legislation, by either side, would, indeed, be one of the most 
important functions of any properly constituted Upper Chamber. 
But nobody would expect the present House of Lords to resist 
“gerrymandering ” on the Conservative side. And I desire to 
suggest that if by entering into combination with Mr. Parnell, 
or by outbidding the Government, and, as you think probable, 
and as more than one of his own speeches point to, proposing 
equal electoral districts and single seats, Lord Salisbury should 
succeed in getting Redistribution into his own hands, he would 
be by no means precluded from “gerrymandering” by any 
system of equal electoral districts and single seats. If you 
will permit me, I will endeavour to illustrate this. 


Suppose that under the new franchise there are 5,200,000 
electors, and that they are divided into 650 constituencies of 
8,000 electors, each returning a single Member (8,000 x 650= 
5,200,000); and, further, suppose that of the 5,200,000 electors, 
3,000,000 are of party A, and only 2,200,000 of party B. If 
representative Government means anything, it means that 
party A should have a majority in the House of Commons over 
party B. 

But further, suppose party B, having control over Redistribu- 
tion, so to divide the constituencies that where party A is 
uppermost there shall be as nearly as may be 6,000 electors of 
party A against 2,000 of party B, while where party B is upper- 
most there shall be as nearly as may be 4,500 electors of party 
B against 3,500 electors of party A, the result would be that 
the 3,000,000 electors of party A would return 290 Members, 
while the 2,200,000 electors of party B would return 360 
Members. (For 20x 6,000 + 360 x 3,500—=3,000,000, while 560x 
4,500 +- 290 x 2,000 = 2,200,000.) The minority would have 
established its rule over the majority. 

This is not a merely fanciful illustration. Its exactness of 
figures could not, of course, be attained in practice. But it 
would be perfectly easy, with the aid of information readily 
obtained from local election-managers, so to arrange equal 
electoral districts, that while in the larger number of districts 
the party intended to be favoured should have moderate majori- 
ties, in the smaller number the party intended to be kept down 
should waste its strength in overwhelming majorities. 

If it is with any such scheme as this in view that the country 
is now convulsed, it seems worth while for moderate men who 
have reflected on the working of representative government, to 
ask themselves whether, if simultaneously with a great extension 
of the franchise, the ascendancy of the minority over the 
majority should be established by such contrivances, this 
result, whether good or bad, could have any durability; or 
whether, as soon as the newly enfranchised classes had found 
out how they had been tricked, more Democratic changes than 
any now in contemplation would not be certain to follow.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. 





CASTE AND CHRISTIANITY. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—As you could not afford space to discuss “ Caste and 
Christianity ” at great length, I trust you will allow me to refer 
Mr. Dyson, and those interested in the subject, to the chapter 
on Caste, in the first volume of my “‘ Experiences of a Planter,” 
—a book that has been long out of print. In connection with 
the subject, I quoted Bishop Heber’s letter on Caste, and an 
account of the wise action of the German missionaries, and, in 
short, discussed the whole subject at great length. Bishop 
Heber and the German missionaries, I may here mention, 
adopted a wise toleration of Caste, which is really of very great 





value in a variety of ways, and because it acts as a temperance 
society as regards large numbers of the people.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Clifton Park, Kelso, N.B. Rosert H. Etxiorr. 





RARE EPITAPHS. 
[To tHE Epiror or THE “ SPpEcTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—The following curious epitaph, taken from a brass in St. 
Michael’s Church, Coventry, and not hitherto published in a 
collection of epitaphs, may interest your readers :— 


‘Here lies the body of Captain Gervase Scrope, of the family of 
the Scropes of Bilton, in the county of York, who departed this life 
26th August, Anno Domini 1705, aged 66. 

An epitaph writtten by himself, in the agony and doloroes paines 
of the-gout, and died soon after. 


“ Tere lies an old toss’d tennis ball, 

Was racketted from spring to fall, 

With so much heat and so much frost, 
Time’s arms for shame grew ty’rd at last. 
Four kings in camps he truly served, 
And from his loyalty ne’er swerved. 
Father ruin’d, the son slighted, 

And from the Crown ne’er requited, 

Loss of Estate, Relations, Blood, 

Was too well known, but did no good. 
With Jong campaigns and paines o’ th’ Gont, 
*He could no longer hold it out. 

Always a restless life he Jed, 

Never at quiet tiil quite dead. 

He married in his latter days 

One who exceeds the common praise ; 
But wanting health still to make known 
Her true affection and his own, 

Death kindly came, all wants supply’d, 
By giving Rest which life deny’d.” 


—I an, Sir, &€, 


Coventry, September 29th. J. E. Banks. 





(To tue Eprtor or tHE ‘‘ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—I saw the enclosed epitaph in Mylor Churchyard, near 
Flushing, Cornwall, on Tuesday, and can vouch for its accuracy 
in spelling and capital letters, &c. :— 
“In Memory of Mr. Joseph Crapp: shipwright who died ye 26th of 
November 1770 Aged 43 years. 
Alass Frend Joseph 
His End was Allmost Sudden 
As thou the mandate came 
Express from heaven 
his foot it slip—And he did fall 
help, help he cries—& that was all.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. 8S. 


(To Tue Eprror or THe “ Spectator.” | 
S1z,—In the old church of Wrexham there was (in 1859) @ 
tablet with the following inscription :— 
* Here lieth, underneath these stones, 
The Beard, the Flesh, and eke the Bones 
Of Wrexham’s Clerk, old Daniel Jones.” 
And in the churchyard of the village of Wormbridge, Hereford- 
shire, I recently copied the following :— 
* Here lieth, 
Room will not let me tell you what, 
Name what a Friend should be, 
And he was that.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. 


(To tHE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—The following is a copy of an epitaph on an old tomb- 
stone in the neighbourhood of Montrose :— 
“ Here lies the Smith—to wit—Tam Gouk, 
His Father, and his Mither, 
Wi’ Tam, and Jock, and Joan, and Noll, 
And a’ the Gouks thegither. 
When on the yird Tam and his wife 
Greed desprate ill wi’ ither, 
But noo, withont e’en din or strife, 
They tak’ their Nap thegither.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., A. D. 


POETRY. 


THE GREAT QUESTION. 
VexeEp spirit, fold thy wings: why ever pine 
In aspirations infinite as old, 
Whose loving discontent still seeks the shrine 
Paved with Fuaith’s interwoven squares of gold? 














Still yearning after good—backsliding still 
Into the senseless follies of an hour— 

Till man must hold that his most boasted will 
O’er small temptations has no touch of power,— 
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I know not why I suffer or rejoice, . 

Or why my heart-strings sound to varied chords ; 
T can but feel the great mysterious voice 

Which stirs all harmonies is one,—the Lord’s. 


For ever and for ever, it would seem, 
Onward the mighty Music’s numbers roll ; 

And, spite of sense, my puny self I deem 
Some fitting part of that majestic whole. 


I feel that worthily to fill that part, 
I must renounce Self’s too unworthy side, 

And kill the weeds that choke both mind and heart, 
With noxious growth sweet flowers to over-ride. 


Wherefore must good and ill upon the earth 
In a disordered order blended reign P 

And out of every love and joy give birth 
To some wild shape of evil and of pain ? 


The very things that save may turn to harm, 
The happiest instincts work unhappiness ; 

The very blessing with most power to charm 
Awake the question, what it is to bless. 


Thou paradox supreme,—thou riddle met 
At every turning o’er and o’er again, 
Till every mortal creature half forget 
That he but shares it with all other men,— 


That ever since Being to being sprang, 
And Life her all-embracing flag unfurled, 

Like some huge millstone round our necks doth hang 
The great perplexity we call the World, 


Oh, give us rest! oh, hush the yearning cry 
Of souls, for souls they are, that to all light 
Round and about them, yet prefer the Why, 
Which strains to solve the mysteries of Night! 


Through whatsoever labyrinths we go, 
Whate’er high-roads or byways we have trod, 
Oh, grant us all alike at last to know 
The one solution of the problem,—God! 


Teach us to feel, that were Earth pleasure all, 
No sin or sorrow to obscure the scene, 
Immortal hopes on mortal thoughts might pall ; 
Were this world Heaven, then Heaven could nothing mean. 


Bastbourne, September 29th. Herman C. MERIVALE. 








BOOKS. 


— 
DR. DAVIDSON ON THE BOOK OF JOB.* 

AN immense literature has grown up around the Book of Job. 
It is not difficult to understand why it should be so, for the 
Book of Job takes a high rank, not only in Hebrew literature, 
but in the literature of the world,—so many interests are com- 
bined in it, and the range of the problems discussed in it or 
suggested by it is so wide, that readers of all kinds find some- 
thing in it to stimulate and arouse them. To the man of 
literature and of art there are the picturesque situations, the 
incisive interchange of thought and feeling, and the onward 
march of the drama, along with the clear expression and con- 
centrated passion of lyric poetry, and the solemn progress of 
the epos. Even the outward form presents many problems of 
interest to the student of literature. It is neither dramatic, 
nor lyric, nor epic, and yet it has affinity with all of these. It 
is as unique in form as in meaning. 

Like every great work of art, it takes its readers where it 
finds them. Every one gets something from it. Those who 
are content with the outward aspect of things, find here a fresh 
setting of the old problem of a good man struggling with ad- 
versity, and victorious in the end. To such readers it is part of 
the literature of edification, which the Germans more precisely 
call erbaulich, a word for which we have no exact equivalent. 
To others, again, it is part of the literature of revolt and revolu- 
tion, and to many the element of fascination in the book is the 
Titanic element. No doubt there is, in the attitude of Job, 





* The Cambridge Bible for Schools—The Book of Job. By the Rev. A, B’ 
Davidson, D.D., LL.D. Cambridge: the Univgrsity Prese. 


something akin to the spirit of Prometheus. If this analogy 
were good, then the daring manifested by Job would beas much 
greater than that of Prometheus as the Hebrew conception of 
God is greater and more absolute than the Greek. But, in 
truth, the analogy is misleading, and the tone and attitude of 
the two are altogether different.. In the tragedy of human 
suffering, as conceived by the Greek mind, we have the uncer. 
tainty under which they laboured regarding the character, the 
uncertain purpose, the careless ease and indifference of the 
gods to the weal and woe of men. A revolt against the gods 
of Greece might be justified on the highest moral and social 
grounds, and would carry with it the sympathy of all who could 
understand the social and ethical basis of the feeling of revolt> 
But to the Hebrew, the basis of thought and life was God, who 
had made the worlds and man, who was holy, wise, and good. 
The aim of the Hebrew thinker was to recognise on all hands 
the God whom he knew. God was a being perfectly just, doing 
all; and the world had litile, if any, independence of its own. It 
served only to reveal the mind, the presence, and the operations 
of God. The earlier literature of the Hebrews reveals to us this 
conception of theirs in the light of a perfect harmony between 
their conception of what God is in himself, and his manifestation 
of himself in providence, in the events of human life, and in the 
history of man and nations. If we are to have any clear under- 
standing of the problem of the Book of Job, we must carry with 
us this distinctive note of Hebrew life and thought. We are 
here at the transition point, where Hebrew thinkers see that the 
equation between the nature of God as known and the course of 
events has broken down. Innocence and happiness, wickedness 
and misery, do not always go together. A righteous man may 
feel sorrow, and wickedness may prosper, and the problem is 
wider than the ancient thinkers of Israel had seen. We here 
quote from Dr. Davidson :— 


“The direct teaching of the book is only half its contents. It 
presents also a history—deep and inexplicable affliction, a great moral 
struggle, and a victory. Mast not this history also be designed to 
teach? Is it not a kind of apologue, the ‘purpose of which is to 
inspire new conduct, new faith, and new hopes? In Job’s sufferings, 
undeserved and inexplicable to him, yet capable of an explanation 
most consistent with the goodness and faithfulness of God, and cast- 
ing honour upon His faithful servants; in his despair bordering upon 
apostacy, at last overcome; in the highest knowledge of God, and 
deeper humility to which he attained, and in the happy issue of his 
afflictions,—in all this Israel may see itself, and from the sight take 
courage, and forecast its own history. What the author sets before 
his people is a new reading of their history, just as another new 
reading is set before them by the Prophet in the latter part of Isaiah. 
The two readings are different, but both speak to the heart of the 
people. Job, however, is scarcely to be considered Israel, under a 
feigned name. He is not Israel, though Israel may see itself 
and its history reflected in him. It is the elements of reality in 
his history common to him with Israel in affliction, common even to 
him with humanity as a whole, confined within the straightened 
limits set by its own ignorance ; wounded to death by the mysterious 
sorrows of life; tortured by the uncertainty whether its cry finds an 
entrance into God’s ear; alarmed and paralysed by the irreconcil- 
able discrepancies which it discovers between its necessary thoughts 
of Him and its experiences of Him in his providence; and faint with 
longing that it might come unto His place, and behold Him not girt 
with his Majesty, but in human form, as one looketh upon his fellow, 
—it is these elements of truth that make the history of Job instruc- 
tive to the people of Israel when it is set before them, and to men 
in all ages.”’ (Introduction, pp. 26, 27.) 


We give also another striking quotation, which helps to cast 
light on the problem of the book, and to show its unique 
nature :— 


“ Job’s Goel, or redeemer, is God. A distinction of persons in the 
Godhead was not present to his thoughts when he used this term; 
though the conception of God in the passage, and many things said 
in it, may find verification in God’s manifestation of himself in 
his Son. The strange distinction which Job draws between God 
and God,—God who persecutes him, and God who is his Witness 
and Redeemer, is, of course, not a christological distinction, 
nor one that corresponds to any distinction in the Godhead made 
known to us by subsequent revelation. To suppose so would be a 
gross perversion, not only of this Book, but of the whole of Scripture. 
The distinction is one which Job’s ideas almost compelled him to 
draw. He believed that every event that occurred came immediately 
from God’s hand; and he believed that every event that befell a man 
reflected the disposition of God’s mind towards him,—calamity indi- 
cated the anger, and prosperity the favour of God. This second 
superstition is the source of all his perplexities, and the distinction 
which he draws between God and God is his effort to overcome it. 
God, whom he appeals against, is the rule and course of this world, 
the outer providence of God, to which Job can give no name bat 
“God.” God to whom he appeals is the inner mind of God towards 
his servants, the moral ideal of the human heart. This is God, his 
Witness and Redeemer. Job succeeded in drawing this distinction, 
but the reconciliation which the distinction demanded he was only 





partially succesful in effecting. He could not reach the idea that 
God—the heart of God—might be towards him, while God—the outer 
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course of the world—afflicted him. These two things could not be 
at the same time; but they might succeed each other, hence his 
reconciliation is temporal ; God will bring him unto death, but after 
his body is destroyed God shall appear to vindicate him, and he shall 
see God” (p. 296). 

In these striking paragraphs we have the substance of Dr. 
Davidson’s view of the Book of Job, a view which we believe to 
be wise and just, and sustained by evidence. 

As regards the date of the book, Dr. Davidson is inclined to 
think that the time of its composition is most likely the period 
of the exile. The question is purely literary and historical. 
The time is passed when it was supposed to have a theo- 
logical interest. With calm and unbiassed minds, men can 
consider the evidence, and come to a reasonable conclusion, 
which may mean that we have no evidence sufficient to warrant 
any conclusion. It no doubt appears to some that Ezekiel knew 
Job, and also some are persuaded that Jeremiah borrows from 
the book. But the evidence is not clear. Itis as likely that the 
author of the book borrowed from Jeremiah; at all events, the 
thoughts in Job have attained to a more complete expression 
and a higher force than in the Book of Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
may only have referred to the traditions and not to the book. 
The question, then, turns wholly on the internal evidence. 
What time of the history of Israel was most fitted to raise the 
questions, and to supply the answers given in the Book of 
Job? There isa wide difference of opinion. There are those 
still who believe in the great antiquity of the book,—some, 
indeed, think of Moses as the author. Delitzch believes it 
to be the product of the age of Solomon; Merx regards it 
as belonging to the time between the captivity of Israel 
and the captivity of Judah; and Dr. Davidson, a man as com- 
petent as any now living, holds it to be a product of the time 
of the exile. With ample knowledge of the conditions of the 
problem, Dr. Davidson thus concludes his able discussion :— 
“The question enters a region here which is not that of argu- 
ment, but of impressions ; but, upon the whole, probabilities point 
to the age of the captivity of Judah as that to which the book 
belongs.” 

We notice also, as characteristic of Dr. Davidson, the caution 
and hesitation which mark his procedure. He is not fond of 
resting the pyramid on its apex. He can bear suspense, and 
recognise when a solution cannot be reached. It is refreshing 
to find such absence of dogmatism, in a sphere wherein dog- 
matism and assertion have ruled so absolutely. “There are 
some minds,” he remarks, “ that cannot put up with uncertainty, 
and are under the necessity of deluding themselves into quietude 
by fixing upon some known name. There are others to whom 
it is a comfort to think that in this omniscient age a few things 
still remain mysterious. Uncertainty is to them more suggestive 
than exact knowledge.” 

We cannot touch on the other features of the Introduction, 
nor on the questions regarding Elihu’s speeches. We wish to 
add that, able and scholarly as the Introduction is, it is far sur- 
passed by the detailed exegesis of the book. In this Dr. David- 
son’s strength is at its greatest. His linguistic knowledge, his 
artistic habit, his scientific insight, and his literary power have 
full scope when he comes to exegesis. Here there is no hesita- 
tion and no indecision. The connection of part with part, the 
scope of the whole, and the exact meaning of each separate 
verse and clause, are brought out with great felicity. Some 
commentators expend their strength on the places which are 
easy, and they fail us where we most need help. But in the 
present work light is cast on obscure places, and help is forth- 
coming when needed. The book is worthy of the reputation of 
Dr. Davidson; it represents the results of many years of labour, 
and it will greatly help to the right understanding of one of the 
greatest works in the literature of the world. 


THE DEWY MORN.* 


Tue author of The Gamekeeper at Home and The Life of the 
Fields, knows nature with the intimate knowledge that springs 
from love. Like the heroine of this tale, he is familiar with the 
simplest objects of English rural life and finds a beauty in them 
all. What Mr. Jefferies has said of Felise’s delight in the 
freedom of the fields may be said with equal truth of this faith- 
ful observer and true worshipper of natural beauty :— 

“Every day the year round, Felise went forth with the same joy. 


She trod the paths to their utmost ending, through meads and wheat- 
fields, round the skirt of copses, where pheasants feeding hurried in 





* The Dewy Morn. A Novel. By Richard Jefferies. 2vols. Bentley and Son, 





at her coming, or wood-pigeons rose with a clatter from the firs. 
There wa8 not a spot made beautiful by trees and hedges, by grass 
and flowers, and sun and shade, that she had not visited and 
lingered in. She knew when each would look at its loveliest—the 
corner of maple-bushes, when the first frosts had yellowed the spray 
and strewn the sward with colour of leaves; the row of oaks when 
the acorns were ripe, and the rooks above and the pheasants beneath 
were feasting; the meadow where the purple orchis grew in the 
first days of May; the osier-beds where the marsh marigolds 
flowered ; and again in the time of the yellow iris; the sound of 
the wind in the oaks and in the pines; the rush it came with 
across the grass; the rustle of the dry corn swinging ; the coming 
of the redwings and the field-fares; the thrushes singing again 
in the mild antumn days; the last harebell from the hill; 
swallows building under the eaves; swallows building in the 
chimnéys; thrushes in the hawthorn-bushes; great missel-thrushes 
in the apple-trees of the orchard; the blue sparrow’s egg in the 
hedge ; the chaffinch’s moss-and-lichen nest against the elm; the 
dove’s nest up in the copse, fearlessly building because no rude hand 
disturbed them; the pheasant’s eggs carelessly left on the ground by 
the bramble-bush, the corncrake’s found by the mower; the moor- 
hen’s nést by the trcut-pool. She knew and loved them all, the colour 
and sound and light, the changing days, the creatures of the wood and 
of the field.” 

Passages similar to the one we have quoted frequently occur in 
these volumes, and are eminently characteristic of Mr. Jefferies. 
On this ground, if sometimes a little monotonous, as description 
is apt to become, he is always true to nature. The Dewy Morn 
is, we believe, the author’s first novel; and we therefore look in 
it with curiosity to see how far he is true also to human life. 


It must be confessed one is a little startled at the outset of 
the story. The heroine, Felise Goring, a child of Nature like 
Wordsworth’s Lucy, starts at dawn of light on a summer morn- 
ing to watch the sunrise from the summit of a steep hill. Her 
soul is filled with love and her body with vigour. She 
is beautiful, and knows it; she is strong, and joys in 
her strength; she has loved at first sight, and in her 
youthful ardour resolves, come what may, to win the man 
she loves,—‘‘ The strong limbs, the deep chest, the intense sense 
of life-within her urged her to the effort and promised suc- 
cess.” She must, she could not live without his society. The 
reader, therefore, may judge that when Felise mounts the 
hill, it is not wholly with the desire to “ meet the sun.” Martial 
Barnard, a gentleman-farmer in the neighbourhood, is imagina- 
tive, and, of course, handsome. He reads poets and dreams 
dreains, and had been engaged before this tale begins to a 
pretty girl in the neighbourhood, the daughter of a wealthy 
wine-merchant. Rosa Wood is good and kind, but has no 
aspirations, and Martial, after a time, finds his courting weari- 
some. He is not, therefore, grieved when her father places 
restrictions upon it. He has ceased to care for Rosa, but stil} 
feels bound to her in honour. When in this state of mind he 
sees Felise for the first time following the harriers and keeping 
pace with the horsemen. They meet, and Martial admires the 
girl’s splendid physique. The grace of her form, we are told, 
took a deep hold of his artistic nature, but her influence was 
negative. She did not inspire him with passion, but only 
made him conscious of Rosa’s defects. “Her shape looked 
flat to him now; her walk was clumsy; and he observed 
that she brought down the toe of her boot after the heel, 
making a second stump distinctly.” Poor Rosa! how 
could a young man, blessed with an artistic nature, admire 
a girl whose “ figure was not full,” whose conversation was 
insipid, and who irritated hima when she walked by “two 
clumping noises.” Barnard felt, therefore, that he had been a 
fool; but he will not be a fool again, and so he reasoned that 
his admiration of Felise was purely artistic. ‘‘ Any other 
woman, if as beautiful, would have suited him as well to look 
at.” These are his feelings, when on that morning of which 
we have spoken he meets Felise Goring, quite accidentally, of 
course, on the hill. She, we are told, is a natural woman, and 
this is how a natural woman, with a “depth of chest,” is repre- 
sented as acting towards a man who does not even offer his 
hand, so slight is the acquaintance between them :—‘ She 
looked straight in his face. She did not disguise her wishful 
glance. If he could only have let himself gaze into her eyes! 
But he would not. Her right hand moved restlessly ; she almost 
put it on his shoulder.” The girl admires his horse, and asks 
to stroke it. ‘There was an emphasis in her manner as if she 
would rather have stroked certain brown-gold locks near her.” 
He appears indifferent, but she continues asking him a number 
of questions :— 

“ Anything to make him stay, to make him speak that she might 


see him and hear his voice. ‘You have not called for a very long 
time.’ As if he was on visiting terms. He had called once on mere 
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formal business.—‘How is Mr. Goring?’ he was obliged to ask. 
Then followed three or four sentences—three or four moments more 
—about her uncle’s health, and his fondness for planting trees.— 
‘Why does he not look at me?’ she thought. ‘Can I not make him 
look at me?” Then aloud, sharply: ‘Mr. Barnard!’ He could not 
help but look, at the sound of his name. He saw a face full of wist- 
ful meaning upturned to him. Some depth in her rapt gaze fasci- 
nated him. Her eyebrows arched—not too much arched—the curve 
of the cheek, roseate, almost but not quite smiling, carried his thought 
downwards to her breathing lips. Her lips were apart, rich, dewy, 
curved ; they kissed him by their expression, if not in deed. For 
that moment he had no consciousness except of her, such was the 
power of her passion glowing in her face. Even Felise, eager to 
retain him with her, and unhesitatingly employing every means, 
could not maintain that gaze. Unabashed and bold with love, she 
was too true, too wholly his, to descend to any art. Her gaze, 
passionate as it was, was natural and unstudied; therefore it could 
not continue. Her eyes drooped, and he was released. Immediately, 
as if stung to a sense of his honour, he placed his hands on the horse, 
sprang up, and seated himself.—‘I--I have much to do,’ he said, 
embarrassed to the last degree, and holding out his hand. She would 
not see it. She took the bridle, and stroked Ruy’s neck, placing her 
cheek almost against the glossy skin. Obeying the pressure of his 
knee, Ruy began to move slowly. She walked beside him, holding 
the bridle; but Ruy’s long stride soon threatened to leave her 
behind. For very shame, he could not but stay. At a touch Ruy 
halted. She looked up at him; he carefully avoided her glance. 
The horse, growing restless, began to move again; again, for 
courtesy’s sake, he was compelled to check him. Not a word had 
been spoken while this show was proceeding. Barnard’s face grew 
hot with impatience, or embarrassment, or a sense that he was doing 
wrong in some manner not at the moment apparent. Sideways, she 
saw his glowing cheek. It only inflamed her heart the more; the 
bright colour, like the scarlet tints in a picture, lit up his face. Next 
he controlled himself, and forced his features and attitude to an im- 
passive indifference. He would sit like a statue till it pleased her to let 
him go. Ruy puiled hard to get his neck free that he might feed again. 
She stooped and gathered him some grass and gave it tohim. Twice 
she fed him. Barnard remained silent and impassive. Still not a 
word between them. The third time she gathered a handful of 
grass, as she rose her shoulder brushed his knee. She stood there, 
and did not move. Her warm shoulder jest touched him, no more; 
her golden hair was very near. She drew over atuft of Ruy’s mane, and 
began to deftly plait it. Barnard’s face, in defiance of himself, 
flushed scarlet; his very ears burned. He stole half a glance side- 
ways; how lovely her roseate cheek, the threads of her golden hair, 
against the bay’s neck! Ruy was turning his nostrils round to 
touch her, and ask for more grass. She swiftly plaited his mane. 
At that moment another horse neighed over the hill; they both 
looked round—no one was in sight. But Ruy answered with a neigh, 
and in the same instant stepped forward. Barnard pressed his knee ; 
Ruy began to move faster. Barnard bowed; his voice was tempo- 
rarily inarticulate, and he was gone.” 


Mr. Jefferies’ ideal of what he calls a “ natural woman” is not 
attractive, and from “the vehement passion ” of a Felise in real 
life every man of refined feeling would pray to be delivered. 
She is a beautiful animal, and nothing more; and her whole 
charm consists in a lovely face and in a healthy, well-formed 
body. The novelist dwells on the indications of his heroine’s 
bodily charms with a fervour that amounts to rhapsody. The 
beauty of a perfect skin, we are told, is so great to gaze at, it is 
happiness; and “to express beauty you must delineate the 
adipose tissue,” but the knee is the exception, for the knees are 
the centres from which all beauty rises. ‘‘ Human life is centred 
in the knee, it is so very human, so nearly sorrowful in its 
humanity. Beautiful knees, the poise and centre of the form! 
Were I rich how gladly I would give a thousand pounds for a 
true picture of the knee!” But we shall spare the reader any 
further illustration of the writer’s admiration of knees generally, 
and of his heroine’s knees in particular, Enough that “in the 
knee we recognise all that the heart has experienced.” 

The plot of the tale is slight, and almost wholly lacking in 
verisimilitude. Felise, unknown to herself, has another lover 
in the neighbourhood, in the person of a harsh land-agent, who 
has reached the ripe age of fifty, while the girl is not out of her 
teens. Godwin is, in one respect, like Peter Bell. Nature has 
no voices for him; he never felt the witchery of the soft, blue 
sky ; he is hard, merciless, eminently practical, and accumulates 
money. In some respects, his character is well and sharply 
defined ; in others, the part he plays in the tale far exceeds the 
bounds of probability. He has, indeed, a madman’s privileges 
at last; but the unnaturalness of the situations in which he 
acts a part are none the less obvious. Mr. Jefferies is a clever 
and observant writer, with some rhetorical power; but, like 
many such writers, has little skill as a novelist. He seems to 
have expended all his artistic affection upon Felise, and 
the result is a girl perfect in form, in physical strength, 
in womanly beauty, who loves herself for being beautiful, 
and loves Barnard with a passion which is pure, no doubt, 
bat scorns all restrictions and maidenly reserve. We read 
often of the inexpressible aspirations of her noble nature; we 





see only the passionate resolution to secure the man she loyeg, 
From first to last in this tale the heroine does the courting, 
We may add that The Dewy Morn is not wholly without a 
moral purpose, and that on the condition of our rural poor Mr, 
Jefferies writes with authority and feeling. The recent attempt 
to give a taste for art by hanging the walls of cottages with 
coloured prints he treats with scorn, observing that for the en. 
joyment of art it is first of all necessary to have a full belly :— 

“Insult it is of the cruellest and harshest kind. The wretched 
beings require food, and you give them a picture. Good beef and 
beer are what the poor want, and you would find it difficult to supply 
too much of it. But somehow or other your modern philanthropist 
cannot endure the idea of beef and beer. He organises societies to 
teach the poor how to cook (ye gods, how to cook! with nothing in 
the frying-pan nor any lard to grease it) and offers them a cold drink 
from the pump. In the midst of squalling children over the deal 
table scarce supplied with bread, he hangs up a picture.” 

Mr. Jefferies has a turn for exaggeration, and does not dis. 
tinguish between destitution and decent poverty. There is no 
doubt that a knowledge of economical cookery is one of the most 
useful gifts a cottager’s wife can have, and we may add one of 
the rarest. Pictures are not necessaries; but it does not follow 
they are not welcome, and give a pleasure like that which a 
labouring man feels in his tiny strip of garden. We agree with 
Mr. Jefferies that one of the first necessities for the farm 
labourer is that he should have security of tenure, and not be 
liable to be turned out of a cottage while able to pay the rent; 
and it does not speak well for the construction of our social 
fabric that he should be expected to spend his last days in the 
workhouse. 





CANON COOK’S “ORIGINS OF RELIGION.” * 
THERE is a touching pathos in the tone of this book. Canon 
Cook feels the burden of the years; waning time and lessening 
strength hinder him from setting forth his beliefs and conclu- 
sions as he would desire to do. With a manly recognition of 
the limits of human endeavour, he sets himself to put into 
shape, while strength and skill are his, the results won by him 
in the course of a long and studious life. He is persuaded that 
wrong answers are being given to the questions,—How did man 
become religious P What was the earliest form of religious be- 
lief? What is the explanation of the universality and seeming 
necessity of man’s belief in God or in Gods ? It would be idle to 
deny that the answers to these questions have been increasingly 
adverse to the position Canon Cook takes up and strenuously 
supports. Canon Cook believes in a primitive Theism, and his 
advocacy of this thesis is conducted with vigour, clearness, and 
adequate learning. He has a right to a patient hearing. His 
arguments are set forth in a candid, courteous, and competent 
manner, and, we may add, this is a book with which those who 
uphold a natural origin of religion will have to reckon. 

Another impression grows on us as we read the learned pages 
of this book. We are conscious of a vast amount of work yet 
to be done, ere we can come to sure conclusions on these great 
questions of the Origins of Religion and Language. The quan- 
tity of new material thrust upon us during the present century 
seems almost to have outgrown our capacity of assimilation. 
The languages, histories, and religions of Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylon, Persia, and India—not to speak of Greece and Rome 
—have burst upon the knowledge of this generation with 
surprising suddenness. The story of their discovery is romantic, 
and equal in interest to the story of the discovery of America, 
or of adventures in search of the North Pole. One after another 
the ancient races and kingdoms of the world have come within 
our knowledge. To confine ourselves to the main discussion 
raised by Canon Cook, what significance must be attached to 
the discovery of the Rig Veda and the Zend Avesta? It is not 
too much to say that our knowledge of these ancient books and 
their contents has changed the nature of the problems we have 
to solve. The problem of the origin of our religious belief is not 
so simple as it seemed to the Christian apologists of an early 
time; nor is it so simple as it is made to appear in the pages of 
Hume or of Comte. Increasing knowledge of ancient history 
has served to make the problem more complex. And it is one 
great merit of Canon Cook’s work that it impresses the 
reader with the exceeding complexity of the problem. Wedo not 
think that he quite intended to produce this impression on the 
mind of the reader. But the impression is produced notwith- 
standing. Every paragraph of his most interesting discussion 
raises questions which it does not answer, and every description 





* Origins of Religion and Language. By F. ©. Cook, M.A. London: John 
Murray. 
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of ancient documents leads us to think of the treasures lying 

buried under the mounds of Assyria, any one of which may 

give a new complexion to a historical problem. The inference 

is that our best conclusions with regard to these great questions 
are as yet only tentative. 

At the same time, we feel bound to say that, on the case as 
now presented, Canon Cook has the best of the argument. He 
holds “ fast to the belief that all truths which affect the rela- 
tions between man and God were made known by divine revela- 
tion.” And, on the other hand, he holds that the facts set forth 
in these essays “are absolutely irreconcilable with the theory 
which regards all spiritual and soul-elevating religions as 
evolved by a natural process from a primitive naturalistic 
polytheism.” His conclusion from the study of the Rig Veda and 
the Zend Avesta is that “they support the view which alone 
supplies a true, rational, and adequate account of the move- 
ments of human thought, according to which religious beliefs 
were first set in motion by communications from God.” The 
history of Indian literature manifests, not an evolution of the 
higher, purer, and more spiritual from the natural and the 
lower, but the opposite. The oldest is the best, and the purest, 
and the most spiritual. This is acknowledged on all hands ; and 
Canon Cook is within bounds when he claims to have shown 
that in India,— 

“The ancient truth, as first recognised distinctly, and at cer- 
tain critical periods vividly present to the minds of the best 
and noblest of the Indo-Aryan race, owing to sudden or very rapid 
changes of thought and feeling brought about by external causes, lost 
all hold upon the national mind, so that the objects of worship which, 
however imperfectly, for ages had represented central principles of 
moral and spiritual truth, disappeared altogether, and at the highest 
culminating period of intellectual development were either wholly 
forgotten, or rejected with contempt as effete superstitions.” (p. 72.) 
For the proof of this, which is given with great detail, we 
have to refer to the pages of the essay on the Rig Veda. We 
are not surprised that he asks :— 

“Was this an evolution in the best sense of the word—in that 

sense in which it is commended to our reverence or acceptance ? 
When force was substituted for justice, when the system of Castes 
broke up and destroyed all consciousness of true and substantial 
equality in man; or, egain, when philosophic speculation rejected, 
together with the superstitious notions and intensely selfish institu- 
tious of an earlier period, all belief in the personality of the Godhead ; 
when Atheism was recognised as the true solution of all problems by 
one great school, and Pantheism, differing from Atheism rather in 
name than in principle, commanded the noblest intellects ; when, in- 
separably connected with Pantheistic theories, the doctrine of 
Nirvdna, involving the absolute cessation of personal consciousness, 
took possession of the most generous and loftiest spirits ; when, again, 
the one principle in that doctrine which rescued it from contempt, 
that which held it to consist in absorption into the eternal being and, 
if unconscious, yet absolute blessedness in that union, was in its time 
rejected—when it was superseded by the Nirvina of Buddha, which, 
to cite the expression of the greatest Aryan scholar of this century, 
implies the complete annihilation, not only of the material elements 
of existence, but also, and above all, of the principle of thought.” 
(p. 72-3.) 
If evolution means progress, as is so frequently assumed to be 
the case, then there is no evolution in the literature of India. 
Corruption we find, degradation also, but no progress from the 
less to the more pure, true, and spiritual. 

But the resources of the evolution theory have not been ex- 
hausted, when it is admitted that the Rig Veda, which is the 
earliest Indian document in existence, is also the loftiest in 
thought, and the purest in sentiment. There remains the 
question of the origin of the Rig Veda. Calling to our help the 
resources of philology and the comparative method, we are 
taught to see these ancient songs in the making. Usually, 
however, the historical inquiry which deals with documents, 
Is mixed up with the inquiry which may be called pre- 
historical, viz., that which deals with roots, the meaning of 
Words, and the growth of myths. No doubt the latter 
1s &@ most important study. But it ought to be kept 
separate from the former. We have a definite, though a 
large, problem before us, when we seek to study the working 
of the human mind as recorded in its extant literature, art, and 
other objective monuments of its activity. It is possible to find 
some results when we compare various periods of a nation’s 
literature with each other. One result is set forth by Canon 
Cook in the paragraph quoted above. Now the problem set to the 
evolutionist is this : here in the most ancient literature of India 
we find the highest floodmark of moral and spiritual insight ; 
how are we to account for this strange phenomenon? It will 
not help to say that this also is the product of evolution. 
Granted that the human mind has had a long history, ere it 





could attain to that articulation of thought and speech which 
we find inthe Rig Veda, it becomes all the more difficult for us 
to understand how, without the help of articulate speech, man 
should have advanced so far, and then have proceeded on a 
downward path. Evolution has first to account for this high 
development at that early period, and then has also to account 
for the subsequent degradation. Nor has it shown itself yet 
aware of the extent and complexity of its problem. 

It may not be possible to maintain, with Canon Cook, the 
hypothesis of a primitive revelation. That view is weighted with 
many difficulties. At the same time we must say, that any 
objection to the possibility of a primitive revelation is equally 
valid against any revelation. We can understand how those who 
do not believe in any possible revelation may throw ridicule 
on a primitive revelation. But we do not understand how Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn could have said, “a primitive revelation is a 
mere assumption, incapable of proof—capable of most positive 
disproof. Although often advanced in the supposed interests of 
religion, the principle it assumes is most irreligious. If man is 
dependant on an outer revelation for his idea of God, then he 
must have what Schelling happily termed an original atheism 
of consciousness.” (Fairbairn’s Studies, p. 13.) Here we have the 
main objection, in quite an epigrammatic shape, and the whole 
strength of it lies in the conception of Revelation which was in 
the mind of Principal Fairbairn. To our amazement we find 
that the only conception he has is that of a book-revelation, a 
revelation of dogma. That conception is out of date, and the 
newer meaning, which a wider study has attached to the word 
“ revelation,” has rendered Principal Fairbairn’s smart assertion 
quite meaningless. God reveals himself, and a revelation of 
himself is as possible to primitive man as to us. 

We have no space left to characterise the other essays of this 
remarkable book. But we would call special attention to the 
essay on the Zend Avesta. It is full of careful and accurate 
information; it tells us the story of the discovery and inter- 
pretation of the inscriptions; it estimates the gain for history 
which their discovery has now for us; and it discusses in a 
thorough manuer the manifold questions which the language 
and the religion of the Avesta suggest. We have also a trans- 
lation of, and commentary on, the “ Gathas,” the oldest penned 
and most sublime of the literature bound up in the Avesta. 
Even apart from the special aim Canon Cook has had in view, 
and if we disagree with these conclusions of his, enough will 
remain to reward and delight the diligent student of this work. 





THE NEW ARCADIA#* 


Miss Rogrysoy, as she presents herself in this her latest volume 
of verse, may be classed as an esthetic pessimist. Like most of 
the younger generation of versifiers, she has come under the 
artistic spells of Mr. D. G. Rossetti; and the gloomy fascina- 
tions of the builder of The City of Dreadful Night have not 
been without power over her. We believe that Miss Robinson 
has a certain amount of individuality ; but just at present it is 
concealed by so thick a veil that its outlines are with difficulty 
discernible, and The New Arcadia strikes us as the product of 
a school rather than of a person. Only the free spirit of strong 
original genius can entirely emancipate a writer from the 
bondage of the fleeting literary fashions of his time, but he 
surely need not wind the chains around him with his own hands; 
and yet this act of self-fettering is gone through in more than half 
the pages of the volume before us, with such results as might be 
anticipated. Some years ago Miss Robinson contributed to Mr. T. 
H. Ward’s delightful English anthology an estimate of the poetry 
of Mrs. Hemans, which consisted of an almost amusing mixture 
of patronage and depreciation. Now-a-days, of course, every 
ove can recognise the vein of somewhat thin common-place 
which runs through the verse of the once popular poetess, 
and it was merely the critic’s manner that was irritating; but 
we cannot help thinking that some of our younger versifiers of 
both sexes—Miss Robinson among the number—might with 
advantage devote a few of their days and nights to the study 
even of the despised Mrs. Hemans. ‘ie, at any rate, did 
write because she had something to say, not because she wanted 
to say something; and what she had to say she said with sim- 
plicity, directness, lucidity, and entirely without strain. The 
poets of our latest school have some things—valuable and the 
reverse—in which Mrs. Hemans was altogether deficient; but 
their work, instead of being simple, direct, lucid, and unstrained, 





* The New Arcadia, and other Poems. By A. Mary F. Robinson. London : 
Ellis and White. 
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is elaborate, allusive, obscure, and pitched throughout in a false 
falsetto. 
The New Arcadia is the title, not of a poem, but of a group of 
poems, and is plainly ironical. We might call the separate 
poems idylls, dealing as they do with the country and the 
dwellers therein, were it not that the idyll has been defined by 
an accomplished critic as “ a little picture-poem, with nature in 
the background, and in the foreground men and women of 
primitive and simple nobleness;” and though Miss Robinson’s 
‘* picture-poems ” certainly have nature in the background, the 
figures in front are for the most part characterised by simple 
but hardly primitive brutality. The rural life of England is not 
arcadian. Damon has often too much of the lout, and Phyllis 
too much of the slattern, to be imaginatively satisfying ; but we 
are bound to say that the pestilential Inferno presented to 
us in these poems is the mere nightmare of a morbid fancy. 
Now, the imagination may—as in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
—deal with the facts of the real world, or it may—as in 
Spenser’s Fucry Queen—create a world of its own with a new 
order of facts which are, in their way, as real and homogeneous 
as the others. In both cases there is clear vision, and conse- 
quently there are directness and spontaneity of treatment; but 
when the imagination reflects the actual only to distort it, there 
is no clear vision, and the distorted reflection can only make 
itself realisable by stress and strain, by artifice and exaggera- 
tion. When Hood wrote his ‘Song of the Shirt,” and Mrs. 
Browning her “Cry of the Children,” the imaginations of 
these poets were in vital contact with reality; in each 
case the poem was born rather than made; and it im- 
presses us as the facts themselves would have impressed us, 
had we possessed the poet’s pure sensibility. In reading many 
of Miss Robinson’s poems, our experience is the direct reverse 
ef this ; they are the elaborate work, not of one who feels, but 
who is trying to feel and to make others feel. We select the 
first three stanzas in the volume,—the opening of the “ Pro- 
logue” :— 
“Not only in great cities dwells great crime ; 

Not where they clash ashore, and break and moan 

Are waters deadliest ; and not in rhyme, 

Nor ever in words the deepest heart is shown. 

But, lost in silence, fearful things are known 


To lonely souls, dumb passions, shoreless seas, 

And he who fights with Death may shrink from these. 
Alas! not all the greenness of the leaves, 

Not all their delicate tremble in the air, 

Can pluck one stab from a fierce heart that grieves. 
The harvest moon slants on as sordid care 

As wears its heart out under attic eaves, 

And though all round those folded mountains sleep, 
Think you that sin and heart-break are less deep ? 


You see the shepherd and his flocks afield, 

Hunger and passion are present there no less. 

Fearful! when suddenly stands forth revealed 

Man’s soul, unneighboured in its hideousness,— 

Man’s darker soul, a memory to possess 

Henceforth, by which all nature pales and dies, 

As a city suddenly wan under sunset skies,”’ 
We do not think that any unsophisticated reader can fail to 
feel the strain in these verses,—a strain which manifests itself 
in a refusal to say simple things in a simple way, and in a 
deliberate choice of metaphor and language whose very far- 
fetchedness and exaggeration seem meant to conceal the want 
of body in the thought and emotion beneath. That crime and 
misery aud all evil things in human life do exist not 
only in smoky cities, but in the very presence of free 
and fair nature, is true and sad enough; and because the 
truth is all too recognisable, and the sadness all too real, the 
statement gains nothing and loses much by investiture in 
spasmodic rhetoric and fantastic imagery. In the first of these 
stanzas, the opening metaphor, which in itself is strong and 
impressive, leads absolutely to nothing, and in the concluding 
{ines it is impossible to find even a meaning; while the second 
stanza is ruined by the ridiculous third line, which might have 
come straight out of Aytoun’s Firmilian, and by the affected 
use of the word “slants,” which has apparently been chosen 
because such a word as “shines” would have been obvious, 
plain, and, therefore, we suppose, Philistinish. The third 
stanza, still more spasmodic and hysterical, culminates in a line 
of which it is difficult to say whether its metre or its metaphor 
be the worse; and the whole passage is a terrible example of 
the lengths to which the following of a prevalent affectation 
may lead even a writer of culture and real poetic facility. 


ae 


doubted. She has now been some little time before the public, 
and we have seen work of hers both in verse and prose which 
has been frequently graceful; sometimes in the true sense of the 
word imaginative; and often noteworthy for that dainty ex. 
quisiteness of utterance which, though not the literary swmmum 
bonum that some writers think it, must always be a delightful 
and attractive thing. In this very volume there are poems to 
which we can give unreservedly such praise as may fitly be given 
to work which lacks nothing but the salt of individuality, and 
it may seem ungracious to dwell as we have dwelt exclusively 
upon Miss Robinson’s faulty performances. Why, it may be 
asked, should we confine ourselves to criticisms which, howsoever 
valid against such poems as ‘ The Rothers,” “ Cottar’s Girl,” 
“The Wise Woman,” and others we might name — studies 
which are at once unreal and revolting—have no application to 
such pieces as “ Church-going Tim,” “The School-children,” 
and ‘ Love and Vision” ? Our reply to this very reasonable 
query is that we have simply followed Miss Robinson’s 
lead, and devoted ourselves to that portion of her work which 
she herself evidently considers most important. She has grace, 
but she is enamoured of power, and apparently labours under the 
very common error that power will come at call to any writer who 
can find subjects sufficiently abnormal and repellent. ‘“ When- 
ever I hear that a book is powerful,” said an intelligent man in 
our hearing, “ I know that means it is disgusting ;” and really 
the saying was only an exaggerated way of putting an obvious 
fact. Unpleasant impressions are on the whole more vivid than 
pleasant ones, and in the poems which give tone and character 
to I'he New Arcadia, Miss Robinson has deliberately chosen to 
gain this vividness by the sacrifice of truth, beauty, and health, 
We will not, however, let our final word be a word of dis- 
paragement. ‘There are poems in this volume that are sweet and 
simple and tender,—which prove that Miss Robinson can make 
her work beautiful when she abandons the attempt to make it 
“ powerful.” We have not space for an entire poem, so we take 
the following sonnet from the piece entitled “ Apprehension ”’:— 
“O foolish dream, to hope that such as I 
Who answer only to thine easiest moods, 
Should fill thy heart, as o’er my heart there broods 
The perfect fullness of thy memory ! 
I flit across thy soul as white birds fly 
Across the untrodden desert solitudes : 
A moment’s flash of wings; fair interludes 
That leave unchanged the eternal sand and sky. 


Even such to thee am I; but thou to me 
As the embracing shore to the sobbing sea, 
Even as the sea itself to the stone-tossed rill. 
But who, but who shall give such rest to thee ? 
The deep mid-ocean waters perpetually 
Call to the land, and call unanswered still.’’ 





THREE BOOKS ON AMERICAN POLITICS.* 
TueEsE works, which we have arranged below, not in the order 
of their literary merit, but in accordance with the comparative 
importance of their subjects, furnish, apart from their intrinsic 
value, gratifying proof that politics and political history are being 
studied with increasing seriousness and in an increasingly 
scientific spirit in the United States. Taking into consideration 
only books of this particular class which have been published 
within the last few years, none of these three volumes will com- 
pare in erudition with the learned, if also somewhat dull, 
thesaurus of political facts which Professor Woolsey has issued 
under the title of The State Theoretically and Practically 
Considered ; or the singularly eloquent, though too little known, 
work on The Development of Constitutional Liberty, of Mr. 
Eben Greenough Scott, which was published only two 
years ago. But the first of the three—Dr. Hosmer’s 
People and Politices—is a grave though slightly amateurish 
philosophic treatise, an attempt at least to withdraw from the 
smoke and stir of an earth controlled by “ bosses” and “ rings,” 
and to look at political phenomena from such a standpoint as 
that of Hobbes or of Locke. The second isa forcible effort, which, 
although written too much in the style of the political special 
pleader, indicates the possession on the part of the author of 
much historical knowledge, to show the necessity for a most 
important step in the direction of political revision in the United 





* The People and Politics; or, the Structure of States, and the Significance and 
Relation cf Political Forms, By G. W. Hosmer, M.D. Boston: James 
Osgood and Co, 1883. 


The Atolition of the Presidency. By Henry C. Lockwood, of the New York 
Bar. New York: R. Worthington. 1884. 





That Miss Robinson is such a writer cannot, we think, be 


Studies in History. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and 
Co. London: Triibnerand Co, 1854. 
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States. Mr. Cabot Lodge’s Studies in History, which constitute 
the third volume, are, to a considerable extent, reflections on old 
United States’ political problems and still more politicians, such 
43 Hamilton, Pickering, Strong, Gallatin, and Webster. 


Dr. Hosmer’s political treatise is by no means a satisfactory 
pook. It has an amateurish look, as we have already said; it 
bears marks of a philosophic mind, but not that best and safest 
of philosophic minds which the years bring. Dr. Hosmer goes 
round and round his subject in a very serious and solemn 
fashion, without proving much, except, perhaps, that he has a 
distrust of Democracies. He deals with ancient politics under 
the heads of “ Primary Personal Sovereignty, Oligarchy, De- 
mocracy, and Tyranny ;” and with modern politics, after a dis- 
gertation on “ Variations Due to Modern Civilisation ”—which is, 
perhaps, the most satisfactory piece of reasoning in the whole book 
—in chapters bearing the titles, “ Absolute Monarchy,” “ Consti- 
tutional Monarchy,” “ Republican Government,” and “ Military 
Despotism.” Yet weseem, after having completed the reading of 
the whole, to be not a whit wiser than when we started,—we have 
found nothing, that is to say, which is fitted to guide us in the 
future, for we have been in contract with phrases rather than 
with thoughts. Sometimes, however, Dr. Hosmer puts familiar 
facts in a rather startling way. Thus he reminds us that,— 

“Either directly or indirectly, Germany has given monarchs and 
an aristocracy to every European country. The Lombards, who 
founded in Italy, amid the ruins of the Roman system, the only 
Monarchy that endured any time, were Germans from the banks of 
the Elbe. That the Franks were Germans is, of course, familiar to 
all, though it seems to be forgotten in France that the aristocracy 
which gave splendour to the brilliant periods of French history was 
of this odious race. Russia was organised into a Monarchy by 
Scandinavians, whose German origin is not open to doubt; and the 
Normans had the same general source as the Saxons and Danes, who 
went to England before them ; as had also the founders of the Gothic 
Monarchy in Spain. Thus England and Italy, Russia, France, and 
Spain drew on the same apparently inexhaustible store for kings and 
nobles, and, in a succession of ages fruitful in thrones, Germany was 
the only country in which no durable monarchy was founded,—a fact 
obviously due to the circumstance that Germany was the only 
country not conquered in that age by a foreign people, for the Huns 
were merely like an inundation that spent its fury and disappeared.” 
Dr. Hosmer’s experience of “ bosses” and other monstrosities 
of Transatlantic democracy impress him to write in this some- 
what bitter fashion :— 

“The practical political difference between aristocracies and 
democracies is that, while in both sorts of States, the action of the 
whole people will be controlled by certain groups of persons, in 
aristocracies the groups will be men of wealth, and great families, 
and education—groups of defined character and position; and in 
democracies they will be crafty and impudent adventurers...... 
Aristocracies recognise that privilege and position involve obliyation ; 
but this is not recognised by the adventurers who come to the front 
in the political melées of democracy, who recognise no limit to the 
depredations they practise in the pursuit of their common industry 
against the public purse. One of the most certain results of this is 
the peril to freedom ; for the people, displaced from the manage- 
ment of public concerns, lose their political habits and perceptions; 
yet the body, which had taken this duty on itself, disappears in any 
emergency, and the people are left without a protecting organisation 
or the capacity to create one.” 

Mr. Lockwood’s volume is largely, though not entirely, of 
interest to Transatlantic readers. As its title indicates, it is a 
political essay, dealing with the functions of the President in 
the American Constitution, and endeavouring to show reasons, 
in the career of Andrew Jackson, Andrew Johnson, and other 
Presidents, why the office should be abolished. Mr. Lockwood 
Wishes, indeed, to return from the present American Constitu- 
tion, so far at all events as Executive authority is concerned, to 
something like the Government created by the original Articles 
of Confederation, which consisted of one representative body, 
combining in itself all powers executive, legislative, and judicial. 
Mr. Lockwood would abolish President and Senate, and vest the 
supreme power of legislating and executing all laws of the 
United States in Congress, which is to consist of one Chamber 
only, and to be the final judge of its own powers, subject to the 
right of an Executive Council of its own nomination to dis- 
solve it and appeal to the nation,—this Council to be com- 
posed of a Chief Secretary of State, a Secretary of the 
Treasury, a Secretary of War, a Secretary of the Navy, 
and a Secretary of the Interior. This scheme of political 
revision has rather too French and clean-cut a look ; and in any 
case, it is, as we have already said, essentially for Ameri- 
can digestion. We are bound to say, however, that Mr. Lock- 
wood writes vigorously, and that his record of the political 
crimes committed under the wgis of the Presidency is very 
formidable. It is rather curious, too, to find at a time like the 





present, an American political writer declaring the British Con- 
stitution as it-exists to be “ a complete and harmonious blending 
of the legislative and the executive,” and declaring,— 

“That the effect of the American Revolution in England was to 
destroy the personal power of the King, and, strange as it may appear, 
to create a Government here with many of the ancient prerogatives 
of the Monarch. There the Revolution established parliamentary and 
here kingly Government. So far as executive power is concerned, 
the War of Independence made Great Britain more Republican, and 
our own Government in many respects more Monarchical. .... . To- 
day we find ourselves under a form of Government abandoned in 
England nearly two hundred years ago. We have a King, and an 
irresponsible Council about him, with enough power to overthrow the 
liberties of the nation at any moment he may desire to be despotic.” 
The more impatient political revisionists among ourselves 
should read Mr. Lockwood's work, reflect,—and hesitate. 

We had occasion some time ago to speak well of a monograph 
by Mr. Cabot Lodge on Daniel Webster. His new volume of 
essays will add to his reputation as a careful student and a 
thoughtful and moderate writer. Some of his papers are on 
subjects quite as interesting to Englishmen as to Americans, 
such as “The Early Days of Fox,” “The Puritans and the 
Restoration,” and “ William Cobbett;” but these are the least 
satisfactory in thebook. Mr. Lodge isat his best in his estimates of 
the founders of the American States, as distinguished from the 
American Constitution. We like most his papers on Timothy 
Pickering, Caleb Strong, and that able Swiss, Albert Gallatin 
—like every notable Swiss, an eminent financier. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we know them less intimately than Hamilton and Webster. 
But we have not come across more discriminating estimates of 
these two remarkable but by no means perfect men and states- 
men. In two minor articles, Mr. Lodge shows himself very 
jealous for American prestige and nationality, and very con- 
temptuous of the Anglomaniacs among his own countrymen. 
But somehow we think of him less as a typical American than 
as a fair-minded, well-bred, and well-read Englishman. At all 
events, he. writes like one. 


DESERT WARFARE.* 

In spite of his evident ability as a war correspondent, Mr. Bur- 
leigh has certainly not mastered the art of writing a book. 
There was good material for a vigorous account of the “ short, 
sharp,” but scarcely “decisive,” campaign in the Eastern 
Soudan; but when presented in the form adopted in Desert 
Warfare, all continuity is hopelessly lost, and the impression 
produced in the reader’s mind is chaotic. The story is told in 
about six different ways. Thus there are,—(qa), telegrams hastily 
describing a battle; ()), later telegrams amplifying a; (c),a sort of 
running narrative much cut up by a and b ; (d), official telegrams 
and despatches ; (e), general comments; (/), extracts from con- 
temporary issues of the Daily Telegraph. These various threads 
interlace in a peculiarly aggravating way. For example, we 
first have the account of the battle of El Teb, as wired home 
that night, then a second telegram a day later filling up 
details in the first, then more details in a narrative form, then 
“‘ what the editor of the Daily 'elegraph said in this connec- 
tion,” then further telegraphed details, then a whole chapter of 
official despatches, finally—at the end of the book— general 
comments.” This is clearly not the way to write military 
history, and if the story was worth telling—as it surely was— 
the operation of telling it was at least worth a little trouble. 

The brief campaign on the shores of the Red Sea was remark- 
able in many ways, and gives rise to many reflections. Of all our 
numerous small wars, none have involved fiercer fighting, and few 
have produced less apparent results. In the two battles of El Teb 
and Tamai, we lost very nearly 400 men killed and wounded, yet 
almost till to-day we have been ignominiously shut up in Suakim, 
and regularly fired upon every night. Nevertheless, the cam- 
paign is capable of easier justification than many in which we 
have embarked, and it is only in the narrowest spirit of party 
politics that it can be condemned as gratuitous slaughter. The 
country demanded that Tokar should be relieved, and it could 
not then be known that no horrors woul? accompany its fall. 
Mr. Burleigh intimates that the place was not even looted, while 
it appears probable that the Egyptian garrison served the 
Krupp guns against our troops, without any special reluct- 
ance other than that induced by the fear of consequences. 
Again, but for Tamai, Suakim, the protection of which England 
had practically accepted, would have been heavily attacked, 





* Desert Warfare: being the Chronicle of the Eastern Soudan Campaign. By 
Bennet Burleigh. With Official Maps. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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while the losses—to the Arabs, at least-—would doubtless have 
been even more severe. Assuming that it was determined to 
withdraw the troops at once from the Red Sea and hold Suakim 
with Egyptians and a few Marines and Blue-jackets quartered 
on board-ship, it became a military necessity to send General 
Graham out to fight in the desert. Tamai has, in fact, saved 
Suakim to this hour from everything except insult. Still, the 
results of the fighting were to a certain extent indirect; and, 
with the light of subsequent knowledge, it is impossible not 
to regret that the Government did not authorise the immediate 
advance of a flying column on Berber. The sacrifices being so 
great, it was surely worth while to turn them to permanent 
account. Khartoum would have been relieved, Berber saved, 
and we should not now be embarking on a hazardous and costly 
Expedition, the course of which it is impossible to foresee. 

Amid the many uncertainties which surround the future of 
the Soudan, one thing is clear. The country—above all, the 
Red Sea littoral—can never again be garrisoned by Egyptian 
troops. The only alternatives are to abandon it altogether to 
fight out its own destiny, perhaps with heavy slaughter ; to re- 
store and maintain order by British or Indian bayonets; or, 
having cleared out the Egyptians, to establish a protectorate 
under an Englishman such as Gordon, or a native such as 
Zebehr. No fellahin force which Sir E. Wood can create will 
ever be able to hold the Soudan for Egypt. 

Warfare with an uncivilised foe is not in all respects a good 
school for an army, but such battles as El Teb and Tamai at 
least afford a rough test of the quality of the soldier. A 
headlong rush of Arabs, absolutely fearless, physically superior, 
masters of their special weapons, utterly regardless of death, is 
far more dangerous than a charge of the best European cavalry, 
and probably much more trying to the nerves of young 
troops. The fact that the dismembered square at Tamai 
was reduced to order without panic should put an end 
to the nonsense which has been spoken and written as to the 
want of stability of our short-service men. None but troops of 
the best stamp would have extricated themselves from the 
terrible mess in which they were for a short time involved. A 
square is strong only as long as it is intact; once thoroughly 
broken, it is less manageable, and therefore weaker, than any 
other formation. That the 2nd Brigade square was broken at 
Tamai, was due to no fault of the men. No amount of severe 
lessons seem able fully to teach us never to underrate an enemy. 
The tactics, even of savages, must not be despised, and to meet 
them it is as necessary to bring brain-power into play as if they 
were cast on our own models. The battle of El Teb seems to 
have been patiently and carefully fought out. Manceuvring, 
though of a simple nature, was resorted to with good results, 
notwithstanding that the Arabs were partially entrenched. It 
appears to have been otherwise at Tamai. As gleaned from 
Mr. Burleigh’s pages, the story of the fight is briefly as follows. 
The British force marched out from Suakim on the night 
of March 11th, and reached Baker’s zeriba about midnight. 
On the 12th, at the hottest time of the day, the troops 
started, apparently without guides, to search for Tamai, and 
at 4 p.m. bivouacked in close proximity to the enemy. 
Here they passed a trying night, during much of which 
they were subjected to a harassing though ineffective fire. 
The position chosen seems to have been within range of a 
hill which would have afforded an admirable post for the Arab 
riflemen. Early next morning the troops were formed in brigade 
squares, and the 2nd Brigade, on the left, moved “ slowly to- 
wards a rather winding nullah studded, on its abrupt 
slopes and crests, with rocks and stones, whilst many bushes and 
shrubs also increased the excellent cover it afforded.” Spies had 
previously brought information that Osman Digna intended 
hiding “his men in a nullah until we should get close up, and 
then rushing upon us, hoping to bear all before him.” That this 
was the nullah in question, the masses of Arabs for some time 
visible and the reports of the scouts must have made evident. 
With little or no loss, the 2nd Brigade square arrived within a 
hundred yards of the edge of the nullah, the right forward 
angle striking it at a point where there was an “indent or 
pocket” projecting from it,—about the most unfavourable 
position possible. At this moment, when, too, there seems 
to have been much smoke hanging over the fated angle, 
a charge was ordered and partially carried out. The rest is 
well known. For a time, the power of the breech-loader was 
almost lost. The tactics of the savages had succeeded, and but 
for the admirable tenacity and rallying-power evinced by the 


boy soldiers, the 2nd Brigade would undoubtedly have beep 
annihilated. The British tactics, as far as this brigade is con. 
cerned, consisted simply in marching straight from the bivouack 
into a position in which the effect of the breech-loader was 
minimised; while, having attained this position and found it 
in other respects specially disadvantageous, a charge—unider 
the circumstances, an impossible movement for a square forma. 
tion—was superadded. Tamai, like many another in our military 
annals, was not a General’s battle. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue Fortnightly is full of bright papers. We do not, indeed, 
understand the motive which induces Editors of Magazines to 
publish articles about the second Duke of Wellington, an inferior 
person, of no interest to any human being outside his own im. 
mediate circle; but there are other papers of decided interest, 
The anonymous one on England as a European Power is full 
of sense. The writer shows that England throughout her history 
never was so strong. The Navy, though some ships now build. 
ing might be pushed on a little faster, is the strongest in the 
world ; we have 150,875 troops ready, exclusive of those employed 
in the Mediterranean, and, of course, of the Indian Army, and 
we have 300,000 more trained men of whom a portion at least 
would volunteer. And, we may add, we could double these 
numbers if we offered fair civil wages and release from 
the service the moment the war was over. All that is 
wanted is transport, which ought to be organised, and is 
not organised only because the people are possessed with 
the notion that we shall never fight upon the Continent. The 
paper is written by some moderate-minded politician who knows 
facts, and, while free of Chauvinism, is not in the least deceived 
by Englishmen’s habit of depreciating themselves. Mr. Wilfred 
S. Blunt puts, in a strong light, the growing race-hatred in 
India between Europeans and natives. He exaggerates, as is 
natural, travellers in India never realising that eighty per cent. 
of the people never see a European, never hear of, much less 
read a newspaper, and are entirely unaffected by European 
ways; but there is a substratum of truth in his account. 
It is a funny assertion, that the old Civilians were more 
gentlemen than the Competition men, the old Civilians having 
been usually the sons of traders, ship-captains, and Anglo- 
Indian officials, while the new men are, for the most part, 
sons of clergymen, professional men, ard Anglo - Indian 
officers; but it is true that the new men have not the old 
relation to the natives. They are thinking too much of 
Europe and its livelier intellectual life; and they feel more 
keenly the distance caused by differences of civilisation. The 
natives, too, on the coast and in the great cities, have more Eng- 
lish education, and are hungrier for posts under Government. 
The atmosphere is more charged with dislike, though there is 
probably less violence. Mr. Blunt describes one case of 
oppression, which he himself witnessed; but such scenes are 
unusual, though no doubt, when the two civilisations clash, as 
they do very frequently in summer, about the question of 
decency in dress, the European is as arrogant as a superior who 
thinks himself in the right usually is. Mr. Blunt would, 
of course, deny the superiority, and there are points of 
view from which he is entirely right; but he omits to 
answer the question how the European comes there at all. One 
per cent. does not conquer ninety-nine per cent. without some 
superiority of morale. Still, the paper is worth thinking over, 
and with its latent thought we heartily concur. If the English 
are driven out of India, their want of manners will be in no 
small degree answerable for the catastrophe. We have men- 
tioned Mr. Percy Greg’s “The Lords as a Senate ” elsewhere, 
but must add here that his plan for reforming the House is to 
allow the Peers to choose fifty of their number—every Peer 
sitting who had a certain number of supporters, a very clever 
variety of co-optation—and the Crown adding a certain 
number of Life-Peers, many of whom might be Colonists. 
We see no reason, however, why such a House should be 
less obstructive than the present, as the House would still not 
change with the Commons, and there would be no means of en- 
forcing accord. The Life-Peers would agree with the Hereditary 
Peers, and would have less fear of the people. Your Hereditary 
has his son and grandson to think about. Colonel Keith 
Fraser’s paper on Cavalry is overloaded with detail ; but its main 
suggestions are simple,—that we need more men and horses to 





each regiment, and that commissions in the Cavalry and Infantry 
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should not be interchangeable. Both suggestions are probably 
gound; but can he not make the first easier of adoption by re- 
ducing the cost of a cavalry regiment? Suppose we take the 
men as we do “A. B.’s”—as children. Captain A. E. 
de Cosson writes a sensible paper on the future of the Soudan, 
entirely free from the Jingo spirit; but even he seems unable to 
suggestanything better than that weshould hand overthe country 
to the Sheiks, “under British protection,” which is simply to 
annex the Sondan in an inefficient way. Why can we not 
recognise the Sheiks, and leave them to find a Sultan by the old 
process of natural selection—fighting the matter out? If we 
are responsible, then we ought to govern, instead of merely 
“ protecting,” as we are supposed to do in Zululand. Mr. 
Escott’s account of Bernal Osborne is pleasant reading, but it does 
not add much to the reader’s comprehension of his friend. The 
point to be explained is not why Mr. Osborne succeeded, for he had 
ability, wit, and courage, but why he did not succeed more? It is 
difficult to suggest the reason, without annoying those who ad- 
mired him ; but was it not because, as with so many of his race, his 
great powers werespoiled bya strain of insolence which madeof all 
but a few secret and bitter enemies ? Heine would not have suc- 
ceeded as a Minister; and Bernal Osborne, in public, was a 
brassy Heine, with his tongue, instead of his pen, for a weapon. 
That “he never struck at a friend” we can well believe—his 
race never do—but then he struck at everybody else, and every- 
body else in a day of majorities is strong. 

In the Contemporary Mr. Freeman pleads for a reform of the 
Lords, not unlike the one suggested by Mr. Greg,—the House 
to be filled with men elected by co-optation and aided by certain 
Life-Peers. He gives, however, an instructive account of the de- 
velopment of the Lords, which, he says, is “a history of un- 
reasonable pretensions, growing sometimes into open usurpa- 
tions,” all or nearly all of them being in the direction of 
hereditary right and exclusivism. Mr. Freeman entirely justi- 
fies our assertion that the King originally summoned Peers for 
one Parliament, and that the right of a man once summoned to 
be always summoned, and of his son to be summoned after him, 
was a usurpation. So, he maintains, was the exclusion of Lord 
Wensleydale, the right to create a Life-Peer by patent being 
clearly in the Crown. The points are not important, but they 
defeat the claim of the House to exist as it is by imprescriptable 
right. The most important political paper is, however, one 
by Mr. A. Forwood, the Tory leader in Liverpool, who advocates 
equal electoral districts arranged so as to separate town and 
country. This scheme, he says, would give us this result :— 


“England and Wales wou!d have 480 members instead of 482 
Scotland ” ” ” 70 ” 3 ” 53 
Ireland ” ” ” 95 ” ” ” 103 


The members for England and Wales would be allotted as follows : 
—280, or thereabouts, to urban constituencies, instead of 295 as at 
present ; and the counties would obtain about 200 in lieu of 187, 
which is the share of representation they at present possess.” 


We shall have, we fancy, to make the legal hundred secured to 
Ireland by the Union the unit of distribution, and other details 
matter very little. The Tory notion that urban and rural views 
of politics are in their very nature distinct, is a mere fancy 
never quite true, and now dying under the influence of better 
inter-communication. Before 1831, the country freeholders were 
the backbone of the Liberal Party, and the farmers are Tory now, 
chiefly to conciliate their landlords. In counties where Cavendish 
or Russell influence is strong they are all Liberals, as they 
also are in Scotland, where landiord ascendancy has been 
broken. M. Taine sends an eloquent description of “ Social- 
ism as Government,” which will delight the great majority 
of Englishmen, his view being that Socialism is fatal 
to individualism, to progress, and to happiness, that it 
demands of the State work too heavy to be done, and that 
from the enormous resistance it awakens it can keep itself 
ascendant only through murderous terror. Is not this a little 
unfair? We also distrust Socialism utterly, not believing even 
its cardinal dogma, that every one is entitled to a main- 
tenance; but surely a State could be conceived organised on 
the principle that the community owned all property and would 
distribute both labour and income according to its judgment. 
Peru was so organised, and so, in most respects, is the Russian 
Mir, the unit of Russian society which has endured for centuries. 
All the same, we are indebted to M. Taine for the epigram that 
the object of Socialism is “the logical creation of a curtailed 
type of humanity, and the effort to adapt the living man to 
this type.” Sir John Lubbock pleads, with almost needless 





vehemence, for the establishment of a national school of forestry, 
a proposal which almost proves itself. To a country possessed 
of poor land, hardly any industry is more profitable than arbori- 
culture—for example, £40,000,000 have been added to the value 
of the French Landes ;—forestry demands special knowledge of a 
kind which only States can accumulate, and yet we have no ap- 
proach toa school. The Indian Government has a magnificent 
one in its Forest Department, and derives from it £250,000 
a year; while it is stated that in the New Forest the 
mismanagement is so great that 50,000 acres will shortly be 
mere wildland. Mr. Gordon Cumming sends an amusing paper 
on “ Mechanical Modes of Worship,” the principal one being 
the well-known “ prayer-wheel,” covered with written prayers, 
which are twirled at will in the direction in which the letters of 
the language used are written. This wheel was once not only 
in use, as is supposed, in Thibet, but in India, Japan, and 
China, and even, says the essayist, smiling, perhaps in Scot- 
land. At least, a worthy “old Scotch minister” “ had a large 
collection of old manuscript sermons, which he stored in a cask. 
Every time he had occasion to preach he avoided the respon- 
sibility of exercising human judgment in his selection by 
giving the cask,a twirl, and whichever sermon first slipped out 
was deemed the Heaven-selected discourse most appropriate to 
the occasion.” Be it noticed that the Scripture-wheel is sup- 
posed to perform the actual duty of prayer, and not merely to 
suggest prayer—the usual excuse in Europe for any mechanical 
observance. There is an excellent, and we think impartial, sketch 
of the parties in the coming Presidential election, by Professor 
C. K. Adams, notable for the distinctness with which it brings 
out the tendency in America toform groups. There are a dozen 
such groups already, all controlling thousands of votes, and 
baffling the calculations of experienced politicians. The Pro- 
hibitionists, the Labour Party, the Greenbackers, the Irish, the 
Independents, are among these groups, and may at the last 
moment, by withdrawals, upset the most favourable chances. 
Mr. Adams mentions a report that General Butler is secretly 
supporting Mr. Blaine, and confirms the story of the import- 
ance which, in this election, will be attached to private 
scandals. 


We have noticed the most interesting paper in the Nine- 
teenth Century, “A Farm that Pays,” elsewhere; and the num- 
ber is deficient in articles of importance. Mr. Lionel Ash- 
burner’s answer to Mr. Seymour Keay’s account of ‘ The 
Spoliation of India,” though often conclusive—as where he 
shows that the “overtaxed” ryot of Bombay sells his holding 
for forty years’ purchase—is so loaded with minute calculations 
as to be intolerably dull reading. Like most Anglo-Indians, 
Mr. Ashburner can instruct, but from some incurable defect— 
is it the want of a sense of proportion —he fails to entertain. 
We do not want Blue-book in a magazine, but boiled Blue-book. 
We do not, after careful reading, understand precisely what Miss 
CO. O’Brien is driving at, or whether she approves Irish emigration 
or not. The only subject on which she is distinct is the danger 
of Irish emigrant girls, if left without supervision, falling into 
the hands of vicious men, which is, we suppose, equally true of 
emigrants from any other country. Father Cody only shows 
us that at Fort Augustus and elsewhere there are monasteries 
in Britain conducted on the old rules in the old way, and en- 
titled, as Protestants will think, to the old praise and dispraise ; 
and though we approve Miss Toynbee’s tea-parties for the 
poor in the Edgware Road, we are not greatly interested in 
the account of them. They succeed, and we can hardly imagine 
a more convincing proof of the general joylessness of the lives 
of the poor. The people sit, not moving about, and listen to 
music or to reading :— 

“From the first the really poor have come, and at first it would 
not have been untrue to say the very rough, and even the very 
dirty. But hands and faces have been gradually cleaner, manners 
more courteous, though never at any time has there been the smallest 
disorder or anything approaching to interruption, which would be as 
completely put down by the good feeling of the company as in any 
drawing-room. Sexes and ages have as a rule kept apart, the elderly 
ladies liking to gossip about their ailments avd their domestic afflic- 
tions together, the girls to compare their bits of finery, and the young 
men to sit near each other, turning over a volume of prints, for the 
most part in silence, but with a grateful sense of companionship, 
listening in the readings to the new power of the English language, 
in which perhaps for the first time they have recognised that there 
was more than one too familiar adjective. One young man, who has 
grown in a year from a rough into a gentleman, told me that he had 
heard of these afternoons quite accidentally, but had from the first 
day he attended them walked three miles to them from his lodging 
and three miles back, without missing a single Sunday.” 
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Perhaps the most readable article in the number is Sir J. Pope 
Hennessy’s, on “ Lord Beaconsfield’s Policy in Ireland.” Lord 
Beaconsfield, he says, detested Orangism, and in 1844 uttered 
the following famous sentences :— 

“A dense population in extreme distress inhabit an island where 

there is an Established Church which is not their Church, and a 
territorial aristocracy the richest of whom live in distant capitals. 
Thus you have a starving population, an absentee aristocracy, an 
alien Church, and in addition the weakest Executive in the world. 
That is the Irish question. Well, now, what would honourable 
gentlemen say if they were reading of a country in that position ? 
They would say at once, ‘The remedy is revolution.’ But the Irish 
cannot have a revolation; and why ? Because Ireland is connected 
with another and a more powerful country. .... . What, then, is 
the duty of an English Minister? To effect by his policy all those 
changes which a revolution would do by force.” 
In practice, Lord Beaconsfield would, Sir J. Hennessy believes, 
have abolished the Irish Church, granted fixity of tenure, and 
created a kind of French Administration. He does not prove 
that Lord Beaconsfield would have done any one of the things 
he thought wise, but he does prove that Lord Beaconsfield had 
a sympathy with Ireland wanting to many of his party. 

Macmillan does not give us much, and Mr. Morison’s little 
sketch of the late Rector of Lincoln is disappointing. He does 
not explain him at all, but considers him a man devoted to 
learning, or rather to knowledge, partly from inquisitiveness, 
and partly because knowledge is the only guarantee against 
error, but of little use in the affairs of life. Considering what a 
sardonic side there was to Mr. Mark Pattison, this is curious :— 

‘This want of self-reliance was more painfally apparent in common 

action with other men. Noone who wished to keep intact his just 
reverence for the Rector should have consented to sit with him on a 
committee. He seemed abashed, not only by opposition, but by the 
bare possibility of it. I have had the honour—I should, perhaps, 
rather say the misfortune, considering that the ,result was injurious 
to my regard for hin—to sit with him on various committees, and I 
never heard him make a suggestion, positive or negative, of the 
slightest practical value, and others, with larger experience than 
mine, have told me the same thing. It must be admitted that this 
was a grave defect.”’ 
Is it not possible that the following story may be the explana- 
tion :—“ On one occasion, when I was speaking of the mistakes 
we are apt to commit in estimating our importance in the world, 
he answered with his characteristic emphasis, ‘ Yes! Take your 
worst opinion of yourself when you are in most depressed mood. 
Extract the cube root of that, and you will be getting near the 
common opinion of your merits.” There is no source of weak- 
ness equal to self-confidence, except, perhaps, the total want 
of it. 

Blackwood's politics get worse and worse. They are the 
mere utterances of hate; but the novel, the “ Waters of Her- 
cules,” is becoming admirable. One does not expect at this 
time of day original love-making, but the intercourse of Baron 
Tolnay and Gretchen Ascelinde is entitled to that praise. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—@——. 

The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With a Prefatory Notice, 
Biographical and Critical, by Joseph Skipsey. (Walter Scott, 
London and Newcastle-on-Tyne.)—This is the first volume of a “New 
Edition of the Poets,” which is to appear under the care of the 
editor, whose name appears on the title-page, and with the title of 
“The Canterbury Poets.’ The shape is “square 8vo” (measuring 
5; in. by 4in.), the paper and type reasonably good, the ink (the 
publishers must excuse us for saying) distressingly bad. Altogether, 
the volumes are of a convenient size and agreeable appearance. We 
cannot say much in praise of Mr. Skipsey’s “ Prefatory Notice.” 
The style is simply deplorable. Here is its conclusion :— Besides 
his wife, he left two sons and a daughter, all then in the 
stage of middle-life. The whole of these also had literary 
talent, the eldest especially so; but it is the fate of the 
lesser genius in a family to be always thrust ont of sight 
by the memory of the greater, and that of the author of the 
‘Ancient Mariner’ was such that when he died the world may be 
said to have lost all that could be lost of the greatest poet, if we 
except Shelley, that England had produced since the days of Milton, 
and, in the domain of pure poetry, such a one as has not appeared in 
the world since.” We do not remember that Coleridge’s wife 
had literary talent ; and neither Derwent nor Hartley were in the 
least obscured by their father’s fame. Mr. Skipsey must call largely 
upon the “ various contributors” of whom mention is made in the 
advertisement, if this series is to succeed. 

Nineteen Centuries of Drink in, England. By Richard Valpy 
French, D.C.L. (Longmans.)—Dr. French marshals here an 
amazingly large array of facts, which, indecd, nineteen centuries of 





a subject so fertile were certain to prodace in abundance. In the 
earlier centuries he is a little hazy, quoting, for instance, the legend 
of Vortigern, the childish invention with which British bards sought 
to disguise a national defeat, without any intimation of its falsity, 
He might, too, have enriched his account of later times with some 
characteristic anecdotes, as with the story of the miraculous mult. 
plication of the mead at Abingdon Abbey, where its second founder 
was entertaining his Northumbrian guests. But, on the whole, no 
one can complain that there is any lack of research. Dr. French, too, 
is impartial, or rather—for to be impartial on such a topic is scarcely 
possible—reasonable and moderate. He shows a temperance ip 
language and statement which the advocates of that virtue, in its 
limited sense of abstinence from intoxicating drink, do not invariably 
display. He can say, for instance, of an utterance that gave grievous 
offence at the time in certain quarters, that “ it was founded on convic. 
tion, and not as a flippant apothegm, that Bishop Magee pronounced 
that he preferred to see England free to England sober.’’ And he is 
averse to the rough-and-ready method of compulsion which finds 
favour with some social reformers. They argue, he tells us, “ Take 
away the man from tke drink, or the drink from the man, and the 
excess is atanend.” ‘ But,” he replies, ‘ one of these factors, human 
nature, declines the divorce.” Of course, the tendency of his thought 
is towards restraint ; but he wishes the restraint to come as much as 
possible from within, though he would probably go further than many 
thinkers in what he would impose from without. Apart from its 
value as a contribution to social science, Dr. French’s volume is full 
of literary interest. 

A History of Ancient Sculpture. By Lucy M. Mitchell. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This handsome volume, a large octavo of 
more than 700 pages, copiously illustrated, is a valuable contribution 
to the history of its subject, all the more noteworthy because it comes 
from a woman’s pen. Miss Mitchell treats the subject in considerable 
detail. In her first section she deals with “ Egyptian Sculpture,” 
dividing it, after a general introduction, into the ‘ Memphitic or 
Ancient Empire,” the ‘‘ Theban Empire,” and the “ Saitic and Lower 
Empires.” ‘Sculpture in Western Asia” is treated under the five 
heads of ‘‘ Chaldaea,”’ “ Assyria,”’ “ Persia,’’ ‘“ Phoenicia and its De- 
pendencies,” and “The Earliest Monuments in Asia Minor.” Greek 
and Roman sculpture is discussed under six headings,—“ Earliest 
Art on Greek Soil,’ “Archaic Greek Sculpture,” “The Age of 
Pheidias and Polycleitos,” ‘‘The Age of Scopas, Praxiteles, and 
Lysippos,’ “The Hellenistic Age of Sculpture,’ ‘Sculpture in 
Ancient Italy and under Roman Dominion.” We do not find always 
aclear guidance on difficult and controverted points. The discus- 
sion, for instance, of the ‘‘ Shield of Achilles” is scarcely satisfactory. 
It is not “generally agreed” that the ‘Iliad”’ and “ Odyssey ”’ are 
creations of the “insular and Asiatic Ionians of the ninth and eighth 
centuries B.C.” Mr. Paley, on the contrary, is inclined to bring them 
down, in their present form, as late as the fourth century, the time 
of the Alexandrian critics; and one of his arguments would be the 
discrepancy between the ideal art of Homer and the actual art of the 
time to which he is attributed. This difficalty is not grappled with. 
But, as a whole, this is a most valuable and interesting, as it is a 
most laboriously-executed work. 

Voice, Song, and Speech. By Lennox Browne and Emil Behuke. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This work, which, although not published 
till the early part of the present year, has already reached a third 
edition, presents a happy combination of the professional knowledge of 
a singer and of a practical teacher. Most of it is, of course, of a teck- 
nical kind ; but it will interest the general reader, who, if not a speaker 
himself, is sare to be interested in the success of some that are. 
Besides other things that are of no small importance, there are some 
edifying diagrams displaying the changes of structure, displacement 
of organs, &c., caused by tight-lacing. The stomach’s position and 
shape are entirely changed. The lungs are incredibly diminished in 
extent and power. A lady whose breathing capacity, judged from 
her height, should have been 145 inches, could with difficulty exhale 
100; but on her corset being removed, she reached 140. Another, 
whose proper proportion was 120, could with difficulty reach 75; 
she, applying the same remedy, got to 118. The mischief is happily, 
it would seem, remediable, at least in youth. 

Ulrica. By Cecil Clarke. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—We see no 
particular reason why this story should have been called a “ romance,” 
unless that title may be taken as a snfficient excuse for the characters 
not talking or acting as men and women talk and act in common life. 
The personages of the story and its circumstances are ordinary 
enough. There is a Parisian couple who desire to marry their 
daughter to a suitor, wealthy, but vulgar and elderly. There is the 
daughter herself, who, after showing considerable energy in making 
the necessary “ respectful summons” to her parents, when she comes 
of age, lapses into feebleness; a lover who never emerges from that 
condition, and a wandering Englishman, himself the hero of another 
love-story, who takes upon himself the part of a Providence. We 
have found the story melancholy and tedious, and scarcely relieved 
by some representations of French life at the sea-side. 
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Vico will be strange to most students; but Professor Flint’s account 
of the man and his work is not the less interesting because it takes 
us into unfamiliar scenes. Vico was a professor in the University of 
Naples for nearly half a century (1697-1744). There is probably no 
more obscure period or place in the whole history of Eurcpean culture 
from the Revival of Letters. But Vico was out of keeping with his 
surroundings. His habits of thought were such as bring him into 
rapport with the present generation. His academic orations touch on 
the controversy still undecided, and probably long to remain so, be- 
tween letters and science as instruments of education. His meta- 
physics remain still an interesting contribution to a science of which 
it may, perhaps, be said that no speculations become obsolete, so 
strange are the revivals which occur in it. As a theorist on 
law, he has a distinctive place of his own. It is this part 
of his work, probably, that determines his right to be in- 
cluded in a series of “ Philosophical Classics.””’ We must not, 
however, underrate the importance of the fourth of the divisions 
into which his work, as a thinker, may be distributed, what he called 
“The New Science,” and is now denominated the “Philosophy of 
History.’’? The personality of Vico, as it is described by Professor 
Flint, is somewhat disappointing. Better than his surroundings—- 
and Naples in the first half of the eighteenth century was not a 
favourable scene for vigour and independence of thought—he could 
not rise entirely superior to them. He was a man of letters in the 
days of patronage, and, as Professor Flint says, the only choice for 
him was between servile literary work and starvation. Accordingly 
he wrote panegyrics on people more or less undeserving of them, 
describing, as it has been put, a “‘ very sharp curve,” more than once, 
in blessing what he had once cursed. His domestic circumstances 
were, for the most part, unhappy; and his funeral was disturbed by a 
disgraceful quarrel between a religious society and his fellow-professors 
about the right to carry the bier. He seems to have missed one only 
of Johnson’s catalogue of literary evils, ‘‘ Toil, envy, want, the patron, 
and the gaol.” 

Reminiscences of an Indian Official. By General Sir Orfeur 
Cavenagh, K.C.S.I. (Allen and Co.)—This record of an Indian 
career is as interesting in substance as it is unaffected instyle. The 
Addiscombe cadet arrived at Calcutta in December, 1837, fully 
resolved to win his “way to the rank of General and K.C.B.’’ 
General he became in due course, and K.C.S.I., which is perhaps the 
next best thing, in the way of appended capitals, to the much-coveted 
symbols of the older order. He wisely lost no time in qualifying him- 
self for an interpretership, and in 1841 was appointed interpreter to 
the 41st Regiment. His military service was short, but active. At the 
battle of Maharajpore he lost his left leg, shot off just above the ankle ; 
and at Budiwal he received asevere wound in the left arm. Thus disabled, 
he sought civil employment, and in 1847 was appointedjsuperintendent 
of the ex-Ameers of Scinde,—a position of trust and importance, re- 
quiring no small amount of knowledge, discretion, and tact to discharge 
its duties satisfactorily. An interesting account is given of the Talpore 
dynasty, furnished by the Ameers themselves, and their version of 
the events which led up to the famous battle of Meeanee, seems fully 
to justify the policy of Sir Charles Napier. Meer Shahdad, the 
instigator of the fatal attack of the Beloochees upon Captain Ennis, 
relates the story of the battle from the Scindian point of view; and 
as he was the Moltke of Scinde, the narrative has an historical value. 
In 1850, Captain Cavenagh was ordered to take political charge of the 
Nepalese mission to England headed by Jung Bahadur. The principal 
difficulty he had appears to have been that of getting the Ambassador 
tobe punctual to his appointments. Nor was it always an easy matter 
to guard his charges against various attempts at extortion, especially 
in France, to which country the Embassy proceeded after having seen 
as much of England and Scotland as the authorities deemed sufficient. 
Sir Orfeur gives Jung Bahadur a fairly good character, and believes 


Vico. By Robert Flint. (Blackwood and Sons.)—The name of | 





that he would eventually, had he lived, have materially assisted us in 
opening up intercourse with Tibet. His was the first mission from a 
Hindoo State“that had ever crossed the ocean or visited Europe. In 
1859, apparently—for Sir Orfeur is singularly chary of dates—the 
quondam superintendent of the Ameers was appointed Governor of 
the Straits Settlements, and with his resignation of that important 
and honourable post after seven years’ tenure, his active career came 
to an end. Sir Orfeur has been no careless observer of men and 
things during his long and varied service ; his recollections are always 
interesting ; his remarks, especially upon the causes of the Indian 
Mutiny, display much political insight; and he writes with a sim- 
plicity that at once wins him the reader’s sympathy and trust. 


Excursions of an Evolutionist. By John Fiske. (Macmillan).— 
The evolution which is the subject of Mr. Fiske’s fourteen papers 
has a wider significance than that commonly possessed by the term. 
Sometimes the author ranges even beyond these wider boundaries. 
To the subject in its more restricted sense belongs the second essay, 
“The Arrival of Man in Europe,” with its interesting speculations, if 
speculations they are to be called, of the alternations of glacial and 
tropical periods in the Northern hemisphere. Though we can scarcely 
agree that the opinion that “man was slowly developed from a race 
of non-human primates” is “now generally accepted,” we much 
appreciate the lucidity and force of Mr. Fiske’s argument. ‘Our 
Aryan Forefathers.” is another interesting paper, as is that entitled 
‘*What we Learn from Old Aryan Words,” in which we find an 
excellent statement of some of the most practically valuable con- 
clusions of philology. Nothing, perhaps, is more noteworthy than 
Essay xii., “ The Meaning of Infancy.’ The lower the animal, the less 
there is of infancy. Monkeys, on the other hand, which are certainly 
man-like, have the condition of infancy prolonged ; and the more pro- 
longed, the higher the kind of monkey. Still, we might suggest, 
there is the bee and ant difficulty. Socially these approach nearer 
to man than any other animal; but they have no period of infancy. 
In “ Evolution and Religion,’’ Mr. Fiske grasps the bull by the horns. 
“Ts there a divine sanction,” he asks, “for holiness, for divine con- 
demnation for sin?” And he goes on,—“ Science began to return a 
decidedly affirmative answer to such questions as these when it 
began, with Mr. Spencer, to explain moral beliefs and moral senti- 
ments as products of evolution.’”’ We rub our eyes as we read. We 
can imagine that Mr. Spencer was a little astonished as he heard. An 
evolved morality is, anyhow, a conception absolutely different from 
the poet’s, when he wrote of the eternal moralities,— 

“Obydp ti viv ye KaxOés, GAA’ acl more 
97 Tatra, Kdvdeis oldev €& Stov pdvy.” 

Alice’s Wonderful Birthday-book, compiled by F. Stanley Leathes 
(Griffith and Farran), is really a great compliment to ‘“ Lewis 
Carroll.” It is the latest stamp of the true “classic’’ to be cut up 
into snippets for a birthday-book. The volume is dedicated to “ all 
true lovers of ‘ Alice,’”’ and indeed it is necessary to know the book 
well to see the fun of these extracts. 


We have received the “ third edition” of Gibbs’s Illustrated Hand- 
book to St. Albans (Gibbs and Burnforth, St. Albans), a convenient 
little volume, which, besides giving a sketch of the history of the 
town and abbey, carries the record of the restorations down to the 
present time. On the much-vexed architectural questions with which 
this restoration is beset, the author maintains a discreet impartiality. 
His book may be relied upon to give what is wanted, and to give it 
both conveniently and correctly. 
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HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER NGLISH LANGUAGE and A LADY is ANXIOUS to 
WISHES to RECOMMEND a LADY, who is LITERATURE, READING and COM- RECOMMEND a GERMAN FINISHING 
Educating his Daughter with a few others in herown | POSITION. GOVERNESS. Good music, English, French, and 


house, at South Kensington. Resident French 
Governess ; good masters ; careful individual training DR 
and attention to health ; over-pressure and cramming 
avoided.—Address, “L. L. A.,’”? Mr. Stanford’s, 55 


Charing Cross, London, S.W. INSPECTIONS. 





To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
EWRY has some time disengaged for LECTURES, 
READINGS, and PRACTICE CLASSES. 
also prepared to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 


Italian. Salary, 100 guineas. — Address, Mrs. 
WESTLAKE, River House, Chelsea Embankment, 


She is | London, 8.W. 





OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
a COLLEGE for LADIES. 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
— =— specially laid out for the recreation of 

@ pupils. 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 
has been very successful for many years, Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 


EWTON HALL, FETTER LANE. 
—POSITIVIST SOCIETY. The SUNDAY 
LECTURES will RECOMMENCE on OCTOBER 
5th, at 8 p.m. precisely, Subject, ‘The Bible,” by 
Dr. Bridges. On Wednesday evenings, at 8 p.m, a 





Class on “‘ The History of the Nataral Sciences,” by 


Mr. B. F. Lock, commencing on October 8th. All 
Meetings free, 





Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of 
L¥SSONSto TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
PUPILS.—143 King Heury's Road, London, N.W. _ 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls,OFFERSto ELDER GIRLS aCOMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 








For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head Master, A. | 


W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A 





| i Sabathia COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 


The SESSION 1834-85 WILL BEGIN on OCTOBER 
7th. The College supplies for persons of either sex 
above the ordinary school agethe means of continuin, 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, an 
Literature. The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, 
Geological, and Biological Laboratories, are open 
daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, and Electric Engineering, Surveying and 
Architecture; and special arrangements have been 
made for practical work with various ay reg 
Surveyors, and Architects, in and near Bristol. 
Information with regard to the lodging of Students 
may be obtained on application. Several Scholarships 
are tenable at the Coileze, Calendar, containing full 
information, price 1s (by post 1s 3d.)—For prospectus 
and further information, apply to 


ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar and Secretary. 
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Friedmann (P.), Anne Boleyn, 2 Vols. 8V0 .....s.01-cssessesserseeeetseens (Macmillan) ini 


Gengnagel (K.), French Grammar and Conversation, cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) . 














Ginner (J. 8.), Death of Otho, and other Poems, cr 8vo ...(C. K. Paul & Co.) 0 
Hanson (C. H.), Stories of Old Rome, 16m0..............::seseesersersenrenees (Nelson) 4/0 
Hant (F.), Oxford and Cambridge French Reader, cr 8vo ............ (Hachette) 2/6 
Hutchison (H.), Thougkt Symbolism, cr 8v0...........++ paannee (C. K, Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Lamb (C.), Poems, Plays, &., by Ainger, 12M0 .......csccessseeereeene (Macmillan) 5/0 
Leary (T'. H. L.), Christian Jewels, 18mo........ onset (Nisbet) 1/6 
Latteve frous Tell, 1 vol, OF B90 ....00.0ccsccssscsscccosnosccrecocsesenscoscesaceas (Bentley) 6/0 
Little People’s Favourite Album, 40 ..........csscsccseeeseessesnnees (F. Warne & en 5/0 
Lyster (A), An Unwilling Witness, cr 8V0...........ssssccere seoee ETS (Nisbet) 3/6 

acduff (J. R.), Knocking, a Sacred Melody, 16mo..... sesseeeeee(Nisbet) 1/6 
Macnaughton (S.), Gospel in Great Britain, cr 8vo ....(Nisbet) 3/6 
Materia Medica, Physiological and Applied, Vol. I., roy 8y ....(Triibner) 15/0 


Molesworth (Mrs.), Uhristmas-tree Land, cr 8v0 ...........0 ed (Macmillan) 4/6 
Molly Carew, 12mo (Masters) 3/6 
Molloy (J. F.), Life and Adventures of Peg Woffington ...(Chatto & Windus) 21/0 
O’Reilly (R.), Meg’s Mistake, cr 8V0........0...ccssseceeees (Hodder and Stoughton) 5/0 
Phillips (G.), Manual of Geology, Vol. I., 8vo .. sesseeseeeee..( Giffin & Co.) 18/0 
Rae (J.), Martin Luther, cr 8V0...........ss00seeeeee- (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Rous (Lieutenant-Colonel), Conradin, 12m0............s00000 (C. K. Paul & Co.) 20 
Sayce (A. H.), Ancient Empires of the East, cr 8vo .. i | 
Scott (W.), Marmion, illustrated, roy 8vo 
Walford (L. B.), Baby’s Grandmother, 1 vol. cr 8vo . 
Waterford (Marchioness), Life Songs, roy 4to ........... 
White (R. G.), Fall of Mansfield Humphreys, 12mo 
Wilbraham (F. W.), What is Right ? 12mo............. 













Williams (J.), Life in the Soudan, 8vo ...... (Remington) 12/6 
Willoughby (F.), Hygiene, 12mo ........ Sabb enpunsnornhigasespabebagaisn bus Pe. (Collins) 3/6 
Wylie (J. H.), History of England under Henry IV., Vol. 1, cr 8vo (Longmans) 10/6 
Youngman (P.), Poems, cr 8V0 ........46 wee euicvestebnckanted (C. K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
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| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


HINDLEY’S | From 9d ——e 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
CHINTZES.'o. urwpzey ana sons, 


| 200 to 204 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 








“LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES, 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
“LIBERTY” COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
« | PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 


E Chores House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS 


New Parrerns Post FReEr. 
mm 





‘* It has steadily secured in- 
creasing popular and profes- 
sional favour as a pure and 
agreeable Table Water.”’— 
British Medical Journal, May 
31st, 1884, on the International 
Health Exhibition. 
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(Breakfast) 
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BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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The SPECTATOR can be had 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris 


on Sunday mornings at Mr, F 











Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liy 
Oil can be.”"—Laneet, 

‘*Has almost the delicacy of galag 
oil.”’—British Medical Journal, 

“ No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 


Sold ONLY in — bottles, at 
1s 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and 9s, Qf 
Chemists everywhere, 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“ PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 





“The Best Natural Apertent Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 
; —Professor Von NUSSBAUM, 
The Name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
J A N Oo S. LIMITED,’ on the Label secures genuineness, 
Of all Chemists and Mineral- Water Dealers, at ls ¢d 
and 2s per bottle. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON BROWNE. 


HUNYADI 








This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63, 


THE LIFE AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES 
OF 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
By DANIEL DEFOE. 


Reprinted from the Author’s Edition, and Illustrated by above 10) Pictures 
designed by Gordon Browne. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





FOURTH EDITION OF 
MR. SYDNEY BUXTON’S HANDBOOK. 


ee ee 


A HANDBOOK to POLITICAL QUESTIONS; 


with the Arguments on Either Side. By SypNey 0, Buxton, M.P. Fourth 
Edition, 8vo, 6s. 


NEW SUBJECTS :—Reform of House of Lords—Exclusion of Bishops—Pro- 
portional Representation—Irish Franchise—Cremation—Leasehold Fnfranchise- 
ment, &c. ‘The Sections on Franchise—Women Snuffrage—London Municipal 
Reform—Home Rule, &c., have been largely rewritten, and the whole book 
brought up to date, 


“A most useful book to any one and every one engaged in politics, or likely to 
make politics a study.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses Postage Fice on Application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
32 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CAEAPSIDE. 





RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, pp. 825, price 15s, cloth. 


ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, COLONIAL SERIES. 
Preserved in Her Majeszty’s Public Record Office, the India Office, and the 
British Museum. Vol. VI.—East Indies, China, and Persia, 1625-1629. Edited 
by W. Nort Sarnszory, of the Public Record Office. 
London: Lonemans and Co., and Trusnerand Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
O.mbridge: MacmrLian and Co. Edinburgh: A.andC, Back, and Dovatas and 
Fours. Dublin: A. THom and Co., Limited. 


p= MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 


The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country inte districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annua. 
grants from the Society and Government. 


ine for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 





Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. Ww. 


0. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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EDFORD COLLEGE. 


TO FRIENDS OF THE LATE MRS. REID. 
The Students and Friends of Bedford College, 
London, wish to place in the College some distinct 


‘Memorial of Mrs. Reid; they also wish to enlarge the 


College Library, which contains many of her books. 
A fund is therefore being raised for these purposes. 

It is considered that these objects would not only 
be for the welfare of the College, but also would 
fitly carry on the work that Mrs. Reid began, when 
she founded the College 35 years ago. 

A small Committee have attempted to reach as 
many of the former pupils of Bedford College as 
possible by the issue of a Circular ; but owing to 
change of address and other causes, it has been found 
impossible to let all of them know of the scheme by 
this means. Any friends therefore wishing to help 
in the proposed object, are invited to communicate 
with Miss HENRIETTA BUSK, 1 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 
Street, W. 

The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October 
9th, 1894. 

An Inaugural Lecture will be given on Wednesday, 
October Sth, at 4 p.m., by the Professor of History, 
Lloyd C. Sanders, B.A. Oxon., on ‘‘ The Development 
of Modern Historical Writing in England.” Ladies and 
Gentlemen admitted on presentation of their visiting 
cards. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 


Strect, W. 
SCHOOL OF ART. 
Art VistIroR—EDWIN LONG, Esq., R.A. 
ProrEssoR—HARRY JOHNSON, Esq., RB.I. 
The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October 
2nd, 1884. The Studio will be open every day from’ 
10 to 4. The subjects taught will include drawing 
from the round, antique, and costume model, paint- 
ing in oils, and the principles of drawing in water- 
colours and sketching from Nature. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


Qe ean COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on October 
6th. The Lectures of the Higher Course for Students 
above eighteen years of age will begin as follows :— 
I, Corinthians, Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, October 10th ; 
Greek Testament, Rev. B. H. Alford, October 6th; 
English Literature, 1760-1815, Prof. W. Morley, 
October 9th; History of England, 1642-1667, with an 
Introductory Lecture on, J Droysen and his 
“@rundriss der Historik,’’ Rev. J. de Soyres, October 
8th; De 1l’Influence des Femmes sur la Littérature 
Francaise,—Femmes Auteurs (in French), M. Kastner, 
October 15th ; German Literature (in German), Dr. 
Weil, October 16th; Sophocles, Ajax, Rev. A. W. 
Milroy, October 14th ; Horace’s Satires, J. W. Browne, 
October 8th; the Greek History of Thucydides, A. 
Rankine, Octeber 6th ; Mathematics, Professor Hud- 
son, October 10th; Element: ry Geology, Prof. H. G. 
Seeley, October 13th; Physical Geography, the same, 
October 11th; Elementary Physiology, the same, 
October 13th; Chemistry, J. M. Thomson, October 
9th; Botany, Historical and Physiological, Rev. G. 
Hens!ow, October 16th; Harmony, Henry Gadsby, 
October 7th. Fee for Course of ‘en Lectures, £1 Is. 

ms in Instrumental Music are given by Mr, W. 
G. Cousins and others. 

The Four Years’ Course for Students above 14, 
begins October 6th. The School for junior pupils 
began September 29th, 

Further information may be obtained by applying 
at the COLLEGE hetween 10 ani 4, or by letter 
addressed to the SECRETARY. 














OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 

ents, Surveyors, Colonists, &. 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the KARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Batharst. 
™~ Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, 0.B., M.P. 

George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 

Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M.H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, 

PR Ln ge of —- > Tom, i. hn 
olarships rizes, iploma, &c., a o the 

PRINCIPAL. Fe ee ee 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 7th. 





*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
Caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1A OLD BOND STREET. 

.Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon. Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free, 





COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed Tyo Millions. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Policies indisputable. 


E. A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager. 





GROSVENOR 


NEW BOND 


GALLERY 


LIBRARY, 


STREET, W. 





ADVAN TAGES—Anple and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works. 
Newest French and German Books. 


TERMS 


—From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 


For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 





For particulars, apply to 


THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR 


NEW BOND 


GALLERY 


LIBRARY, 


STREET, W. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


INSTITUTION. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectan ADVANTAGES obtainable 


in this Society in respect of Economy, Equity, SAFETY. 
Economy.—tThe Premiums are in many cases as much as 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so 


that a Policy for £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yarl 


assure £1,000 only. 


payment which would elsewhere 


Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a l»ss to the other Members, From this 
source large additions have been made, and may be expectei in the future. 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is less than in any Office transact ng so Jarge a business. 

The Funds thus accumulated are now closeon Five Millions. 

Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both older) have as large a Fand. 


Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &c., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


Edinburgh, September, 1884, 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





HANONRY SCHOOL, 
OLD ABERDEEN. 


Director—Rev. ALEX. ANDERSON, LL.D. 


A Select BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, with 
liberal education, especially adapted either for Pro- 
fessional or Commercial Life. Attached are extensive 
playgrounds, tennis-court, &c. 

Particulars of successes of Old Pupils in competi- 
om tn Civil Services, Royal Engineers, &c., can be 
supplied, 

Session 1884-85 will commence on September Ist. 

Prospectus and all information may be had on 
application to 

JOHN CLARKE, M.A., Head Master. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 
The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE on 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, October 6th. 
Miss WOODMAN (Mrs. George Davenport) will be 
at home from October Ist, 











EUENHEIM COLLEGE, 
HEIDELBERG. 

Head Master, Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., First 
Class Classical Tripos, late Modern Language Master 
at Clifton College. Second Master, R. ALLPRESS, 
M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge; assisted by Seven 
Resident French and German Masters. 


BOYS PREPARED for Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
for Public Schools and Universities, or for Com. 
mercial Life. Large foothall and cricket ground. 
Fives court. English diet. .‘erman spoken. Refer- 
ences to Dean of Westminster, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, or to parents of boys in the School. 
Junior School for Boys under ten. Indian references. 





LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
grounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. Table 
a’héte at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Large 
Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private Baths.— 
Address, MANAGER. 
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UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund oon £950,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

o a REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


(ee FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 
Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. _ 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 





Chairman—ALBAN G. H, Gipss, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—Beaumont W. Lussock, Esq. 
Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | John Hunter, Esq. 

Esq. George Lake, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw, 

Esq. | Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | John B. Martin, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq.| John G. Talbot, Esq, 
Right Hon. John G.|_ M.P. 

Hubbard, M.P. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 
Share Capital at present paid up 

and investe mA ... £1,000, 
+» 3,861,000 


Total Funds upwards of ... 
Total Annual Income, over asi f 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expired at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before October 14th. 

ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... ... HARVIE M. Farguuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.°. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed 0 
Capital Paid up... ae oes sib aa) 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
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Policyholders exceed ae san see 812,000 
Other Funds exceed ... sine ‘ini ee _ 1,000,000 
Totat INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF TWO 


MILiIONS. 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
B32. BAN K— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 


Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full | pment on 
application, FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


i oe NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for OCTOBER, 1884, price 2s 6d. 
ConrTENTS. 

Darty Lire 1n A MopERN Monastery. By the Rev. 

Father Cody, 0.S.B. 

THe EMIGRANT IN New YorE. By Charlotte G. 
O’Brien. 4 

CHARLES READE. 

A Farm THAT Pays, 
Gaskell. 

Our Dear anv Dums, 

ENGLAND AS A MARKET GARDEN. 
P. Dunster. 

‘THE SPOLIATION OF INDIA:” A Repiy. By Lionel 
Ashburner. 

An ExpPeRIMENT. By C. Kegan Paul. 

= CLASSIFICATION OF LITERATURE, 

ay. 

PROGRESS AND WAGES: A WORKMAN’S VIEW. 
James G. Hutchinson, 

THE ArT TREASURES OF PRUSSIA, 
Atkinson. 

Lorp BEACONSFIELD’S IrISH Poicy. By Sir J. Pope 
Hennessy. 

London: Kraan PavL, TRENCH, and Co. 


By Algernon C. Swinburne. 
By Lady Catherine Milnes- 


By Elizabeth Blackburn. 
By the Rev. Henry 


By J. Taylor 
By 
By J. Beavington 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 


Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


* WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





THE MOST EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, “c., 
In the Kingdom, arranged in 30 Large Show-Rooms, at 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S. 
STOVES. CuTLERYSELECTRO-PLATE 
FENDER CurRBS, ANGES. 





Fire BRASSES. Disu Covers, 





Trea Trays, Urns & KETTLES. 
Dog GRATES. Batus and TOILET WARE. 
T1ILe HEARTHS. Hort-Arr STOVES. 
Coa Boxes. BEDSTEADS and BEDDING. 


— EN UTENSILS, including Brooms, Brushes, 


A good COAL BOX, japanned black, complete wit 

handsome brass mounts, hand-scoop and lining, 10s, 
LAMPS and OILS. 

Good Duplex Lamp:, for Mineral Oil, from 83 6d; 
Suspending ditto, 5s 3d; Bracket ditto, from 93; 
Passage ditto, from 3s ; Queen’s Reading Lamp, from 
103.5 MODERATOR, and all other kinds of Lamps, 

COLZA OIL, Best ... ... .... 330d per gallon. 

KEROSENE, Best pure water 

MEU ccc ech aoe ose, “oe BEM, 5 an 





Every kind of REPAIRS, RE-PLATING, RE- 
JAPANNING, &e. 

BEDDING REMADE. CHAIRS and COUCHES 
RE-STUFFED, &ec. 

RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER Work. ESTI- 
MATES FREE, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER and HOUSE 
FURNISHER, 
88 (late 39), Oxford Street ; 
And 1, 14, 2, and 3 Newman Street, &c. 
Catalogues post free. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—Bilious affections, with all their 
concomitant annoyances induced by atmospheric 
changes, or too liberal diet, should be checked at 
once, or serious consequences may ensue. When any- 
one finds his ideas less clear than usual, his eyesight 
dimmed, and his head dizzy, and accompanied by a 
disinclination for all exertion, physical or mental, he 
may be quitesure that he is in immediate need of some 
alterative medicine. Let him at once send for a box of 
Holloway’s Pills, a mild course of which will remove 
the symptoms, and speedily renew his usual healthful 
feeling. If the bowels be irritable, Holloway’s Oint- 











ment should be diligently rubbed over the stomach 
and liver every night and morning. 





$$$ 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER, i884. No. DCCCXXVIII. Price 236g 
CoNnTENTS. , 
On SoMeE OF SHAKESPEARE’'S FEMALE CHARACTERS, 
VII,—Rosalind. 
THE Wat: RS or Hercutes.—Part IIT. 
Scorrisn Capita ABROAD. 


THE Sovpan anp Apsysstnta, 1884,.—A Visit to an 
Abyssinian Robber at Home. 

Wise Saws snD MODERN INSTANCES. 

Tue Last Worps oF JosrePH BARRABLE. 

“DE Mortuis.”” By ‘ W. W. 8.” 

CominG 1xto Port. By “W.W.S.” 

THE FRANCHISE BILL UNMASKED. 

Tue SEeconD AUTUMN SESSION; 


WILLIAM Briackwoop anp Sons, 


Edinb 
London, inburgh and 


Now ready, No. 125, OCTOBER, 1884, Pricg 4; 

( Annual Subscription, 123 64), of the 
ONDON QUARTERLY REVIEY,. 
ContTeENTS, 
THE METHODIST PLAN OF PACIFICATION. 
Has THE NEWEST WORLD THE OLDEST Pop. 
LATION ? 

Ivan TOURGUENIEFF. 

THE Unity or NaTurRE, 

. THE MASSORAH, 

6, GEORGE Fox AND THE QUAKERS. 

7. CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 

8. GREEN, THE HISTORIAN, 
SHort Reviews, Brier Notices, &c. 

London: T. WootmeEr, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


pue NATIONAL REVIEW. 
OCTOBER. 2s 6d. 





toe 


gun 99 





ConTENTS. 
Tue VALUE OF REDISTRIBUTION. By the Marquis of 
Salisbury, K.G. 4 
THE Dk&VELOPMENT OF CLassicaL LEARNING, By 
Arthur Tilley. 


To Kine Humpert OF Iraty. By Henry Herbert. 

TuE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS IN FRANCE. By W. H. Hume, 

CorkHovuse at Home. By Lord Sangfroid. 

Tory Prime MINISTERS. I.—Pitt. By T. E. Kebbel. © 

LETTERS FROM Ruricota.—IV, Communicated by © 
the Ear] of Carnarvon. : 

A PICKWICKEIAN Positivist. By Wilfrid Ward. 

SETTLEMENT OF LaND IN Enoetanp. By H. XM, 
Humphrey. 

Irattan Sociat Lire. By A. Gallenga. 

Inpra, 1880-4: AN UnorricraL Retrospect. 
James Durie. 

CoRRESPONDENCE. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX, DD. 
E EXPOS ITOR 
for OCTOBER is now ready, price 1s, 
CONTAINING : 
Tue TaBLE OF Demons. By Rev. Edwin Johnson, 
THE Boox oF IsataH. Chaps, 49-66. By Rey. A. B, 
Davidson, D.D., D. 


Lor. By the Editor. 4 

EzeKIEL: au Ideal Biography. By Very Rev. E. H. | 
Piumptre, D : 

THE SEPTUAGINT ADDITIONS TO THE HEBREW TEXT. 
By Rev. W. J. Deane, M.A. 

i not MERE ASSENT. By Rev. Robert Whyte, } 


By 





London: Hopper anp Sroveuton, 27 Paternoster 


Ow. 
D° 
OCTOBER, 1884. Price 6s. 
CoNnrTENTS. 

1, DRYDEN AS A Hymnopist. By Orby Shipley, M.A. 
2. THE BATTLE OF THEISM. By Rev. W. Barry, D.D. 
3, CHRISTIANITY IN LANCASHIRE IN ROMAN AND 

CeLtic Times. By the Very Rev. Mgr. R. 


Gradwell. 
4. ABYSSINIA AND ITs PFoPLE. By Miss E. M. Clerke. 





BLIN REVIEW, 


5. VICISSITUDES OF ‘‘ VIRGIL.” By Very Rev. 
Sylvester Maloney, M.R.I1.A. 
6, THE CONVERSION of ENGLAND. A Reply. By 


Sydney H. Little, M.A. 
7. THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS AT THE HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 
Science NoTIcEs, 
Notices oF CATHGLIC CONTINENTAL PERIOD:CALS. 
Notices or Books, 
Borns and Oates, Granville Mansions, 28 Orchard 
Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or finished. Designs’ 

toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 











ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


FOR THE 





“Tt is for their revelation of the un- 
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“The distinguishing Ps equalled grandeur of the genius of F 
autotype eens tthe a A U T 0 T Y P E F | N E A R T G A L L E R Y, Michael P Angelo, as embodied in jc The 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). Hobiest ‘art should ‘bo aratofal {ae "on 

? ——EEEE ” ° + os 
she very Nghe smcalionse: endl thes SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, ee ee, ae ee 
je bo omg a € oy ¢ bed _ tio f From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. “Te nintoriallart (a. indeody an due Sold 
their cost is an = pnedlge so ge 4 REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, tional influence of a high order, and if it ey 
esvecially for all an whi h it “ desir: ‘bl From the Luxembourg, ‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. is desirable to keep beauty of form before L 
Sor oduaelonsd seamena, to keep helors +; MUSKO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. the eyes of the young, the autotypeso! | 
the eyes either of children or of adulte, “aaa saree Se. £m the Great Masters should not only find J YW 
the eat aelonk nameanatalions of Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, the places of honour of which they are fy ari 
Sabal ue "Gk imal Eeceke aioe FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM ;” well worthy, but they should also be § pros 
estos Pyles Corres oF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, used to adorn every nursery and schoo | wou D 

P "i ” And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. room in England.”"—Times, April 17th, + nom 
Aw ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, ‘‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,’ with ian 
> Press notices, free per post. 23 Well 


t 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sicpence, free per post. 
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Mr. MOLLOY’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, 2 vols. with Portrait, 2's. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF PEG WOFFINGTON. 


With Pictures of the Period in which she lived. 


By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, 
Author of ‘‘ Court Life Below Stairs,” &c. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR. 3 vols. 


JOY. By May Crommelin, 


Author of ‘‘ Queenie,” &ce. 3 vols. 


ON the SPUR of the MOMENT. 


By Joun Mitts, 3 vols. 


INCOGNITA. By Henry Cress- 


wELL, Author of ‘fA Modern Greek Heroine.” 


The COUNTER of THIS WORLD. 


By Liztas WASSERMANN and IsABELLA WEDDLE, 
Authors of “ David Armstrong,” &. 3 vols. 


LOVE and MIRAGE. By M. 


BETHAM-EDWARDS. 2 vols. [Newt week, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








The VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE NS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR for the Session 1884-85, Price 
3s; by post, 3s 6d. 
Manchester: J. E.Cornisu. London: MacmILian 
AnD Co. 





GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’’ 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


FRY’S 





COCOA 











For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


4 SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 28 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 


BANBURY. 


9 
BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa)ling off ; Strengthens 

eak Hair; Causes be jg tg Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair, Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, aud 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Next week. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. DOUGLAS W. B. SLADEN. 


A SUMMER CHRISTMAS. By Douglas W. B. 


StapEN, B.A., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ A Poetry of Exile,” ‘Australian Lyrics,” “ Frithjof and Injebjorg,”’ &c. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s. A story of sport, country life, and love, in the Antipodes. 


. Selections from Reviews of ‘‘ Frithjof and Injebjorg.” 

** We read with pleasure the tale of ‘ Frithjof and Injebjurg,’ and can recommend it to our readers, A 
good tale well told justifies publication.”’— Westminster Review. 

“ A clearness and directness of style in wholesome contrast to the morbid mysticism which pervades so 
much of the poetry of the day,—breadth and elevation of thought,—and a genuine appreciation of the true 
and beautiful.”’—Scotsman. 

Review of ‘‘ Australian Lyrics.” 
“The best thing in the volume is undoubtedly ‘The Squire’s Brother,’ a tale of true love, told in ringing 
measure, but there is much more that will delight the genuine lover of poetry.”—Graphic. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, 
WEST CORNER, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


SPECIALITIES 
TAILOR-MADE 


COSTUMES, 
HABITS, 


STRAVELLIA G 


CLOAKS. 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 


DATURA TATULA INHALATIONS 


PROMPTLY RELIEVE THE MOST VIOLENT PAROXYSMS AS WELL AS THE MILDER FORMS 
OF ASTHMA, DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 

**The Inhalation had the most magical effect on my patient.””-—Dr. McVEaau. 

Grown and prepared in all forms for Smoking and Inhaling, only by Savory and Moore. 

Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes 3s,.6s, 8s, and 15s. 

Prepared for use as Tobacco—Tins 23 6d, 5s, 103, and 18s. Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhala- 
tion—Tins 2s 6d, 5s, and 103. 

SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London; 
And of Chemists in all parts of the World. 
N.B.—To bring this remedy within reach of all the size of the Packets of Cigars and Cigarettes has been 
considerably increased, thus greatly reducing the price. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 





Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—“ I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 


being more free from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF : 
SAUCE, 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


e# Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
D R. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 91a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 
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Messrs. SEELEY and CO. beg to announce that they have 
Removed to their NEW PREMISES, 46, 47, and 48 Essex Street, Strand, 
opposite the Law Courts, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


In December, uniform with ‘‘ The Graphic Arts.’ . 
LANDSCAPE. By P.G. Hamerton. With about Fifty Illustrations. Columbier 
Svo, price £553. (Limited to 1,250 copies.) Large Paper Copies (limited to 500), bound in vellum, price 
£1010s. Out of the Large Paper Copies “i about seventy remain to be subscribed for. 


n October. 

PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES ; with especial Reference to Changes 
in its Architecture and Topography. By P. G. Hamenrow. With Twelve Etchings, and numerous 
Vignettes. Cloth, gilt edges, price £1 1s. Large Paper Copies, vellum, price £4 43, 

In October. . 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the Earliest Times to the Death of Shakespeare. 
By Sipney L. Lev. With Fourteen Copper Plates and Thirty Vignettes. Cloth, gilt edges, price £2 1s, 
Large Paper Copies, vellum, price £4 43. 


n November. 


SOME ACCOUNT of AMYOT BROUGH, Captain in His Majesty’s 20th 


a of Foot, who fought (but with no great glory) under H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland, in the 
Low Countries, and had the honour to be wounded in the left shoulder, under the eyes of General’ Wolfe, 
at the taking of Quebec. By E. VINCENT BRITON. 2 vols, Price 123. 


In October. 
The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale of the Two Roses. 
Professor A. J.Cuurcu. With Coloured Illustrations, price 53, 
By the Same Author. 
ROMAN LIFE in the A of CICERO. 5s. STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 
STORIES from HOME The STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 


STORIES from VIRGIL, a 3s 6d. 

STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 5s. A we TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. 
8 6d. 

HEROES and KINGS. 1s 6d. 


STORIES of the EAST from HERODOTUS. 5s. 
“Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy readers,’’—Daily News. 


By 


The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5s. 


In October. 
STORIES of the ITALIAN ARTISTS, from VASARI. 
**Belt and Spur.” With Coloured Illustrations, price 5s. 


By the Same Author. 
BELT and SPUR. With Coloured. Illustrations, Fourth Thousand, price 5s. 
Froissart, with admirable illustrations.” 5s, 


The CITY in the SEA. With Coloured Illustrations, Third Thousand, 5s. 
‘Pull of interest for all who care for one of the most brilliant and romantic chapters in the history of 
civilisation.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By the Author of 


“A sort of boys’ 


In October. 
FLATLAND: a Romance of Many Dimensions. 


In November. 
AMONG the STARS; or, Wonderful Things in the Sky. Astronomy for 
Children, By A, GrpeRNnE. With Illustrations, price 53, 


By the Same Author. 
SUN, MOON, and STARS. Tenth Thousand. Price 5s. 


“Onght to have a place in village libraries and mechanics’ institutions ; would also be welcome as a 
prize-book,”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. Geology for Beginners. 
Illustrations. Third Thousand. Cloth, price 5s. 


‘* The exposition is clear, the style simple and attractive.”—Spectat or. 


By A. SquaRE. Price 2s 6d. 


By A. GipERNE. With 


In November. 


In the EAST COUNTRY. By Mrs. Marsuaty. With Illustrations, 
By the Same angie, 


rs. WILLOUGHBY’S OCTAVE. 5s. 
BENVENUTA. 53. 
DOROTHY’S pee. -~ 
JOB SINGLETON’S H 
JOHANNA’S INHERITANCE, Bs. 
NOWADAYS. 5s. 
Mrs. MAINWARING’S JOURNAL. 53, 
BROTHERS and SISTERS, 5s. 

Se EDWARD'S WIFE. 5s, 

CHRISTABEL ne j_a i 53. VIOLET DOUGLAS. 5s, 
The OLD GATEWAY MILLICENT LEGH. 5s. 


“* Very snenihenried vn sensible tales of modern life.” —Guardian. 
‘*Mrs. Marshall’s pen, busy as it is, does not give any sign of failing.”’—Spectator. 
In October, es 
A CITY VIOLET. By M. E. Wrxouester, Author of “A Nest of Sparrows. 


Price 5s. 


Price 5s, 


IN COLSTON’S DAYS. 5s. 
CONSTANTIA’S CAREW. 5s. 
MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES. 5s. 
The ROCHEMONTS. 5s. 

LADY ALICE. 5s. 

LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5s. 

A LILY AMONG THORNS. 5s. 
HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. 5s. 

HELEN’S DIARY. 5: 





By the Same Author. 


A NEST of SPARROWS. Fourth Edition. 5s, CHIRPS with the CHICKS. 2s 6d. 
UNDER tke SHIELD. Third Edition. 5s, A CABIN on the BEACH. 5s, 
A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. Second Edition. 3s 6d. 


** We can conceive no more healthy reading for children.’’—Academy, 


WYCLIFFE and HIS TIMES. By the Author of ‘Essays on the Church.” 
Cloth, 3s 6d. 
In October. 


The RELATION of the JEWISH CHRISTIANS to the JEWS in the FIRST 

and SECOND CENTURIES. By the Rev. H.C. Reicuarpt. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 
Just published. 

IN the LIGHT: Brief Memorials of Elizabeth Phebe Seeley, 
witb a Preface by the Rev. H. D. Rawnstry, M.A. Witha Portrait. Price 3s 6d. 
“Such a life is well worth recording ; but the story must be read at length tobe appreciated.” —Spectator. 

Just published, 

The GOLDEN KEY: a Narrative of Facts from Outcast London. 
Hore. With Illustrations. Price 2s 6d. : 

“ We commend to the attentive perusal of our readers this noteworthy book.”—Rzcord. 
Just published. 

JOYFUL THROUGH HOPE: a Tale. By Buancne Garvocr. 

** Pleasant to read,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By her SistEr, 


By Lady 


Price 5s, 





SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand. 





es 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’s 
LIST. 





With a Preface by George Macdonald, LL.D, 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


LETTERS FROM HELL, 


New Edition, [Now ready, 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘NO SURRENDER,” &e, 


RAYMOND’S ATONEMENT, 


By the Author of “ Success,’ “‘ Under a Charm,” &, 


By the AUTHOR of “ONCE MORE.” 


OUT OF THEIR ELEMENT, 


By LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE, 
Author of ‘‘The Turn of the Tide,” &e, 


** An admirable novel in many respects. You move 
in a pure and wholesome atmosphere. The pictures 
of domestic life are both charming and improving, 
Then, again, there is plenty of loveliness among the 
woman kind ; and if anybody should be weak enough 
to care for handsome men, of them also there are 
enough and to spare. One of them is a prig—a very 
amusing prig—and the episode relating to him and the 
little tomboy of a pretty girl with whom he falls in love 
is as well done and as.entertaining as anything of the 
kind to be found in late works of fiction ; the descrip- 
tion is so perfect, the humour is so quiet, and yet so 
irresistible.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


Just ready, in 3 vols., 


THE WHITE WITCH. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





The PENNY Y CHURCH, gna of CONSTITUTIONAL 


H £ BAN N ER. 
Edited by CHARLES MACKESON, 
Every Friday, post free 14d. 


For a Year, including postage, 6s 64, by P.0.0. to 
WILLIAM SITTON, 
* Banner”’ Office, 
10 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


[ PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be oo Ban Mall 
—. _ BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall 

ast, 8. 


HE NEW ADMIRALTY and WAR 
OFFICES.—For Detail Elevations of the three 
Premiated Designs, and for Interior of Messrs. Webb 
and Bell’s Design, see this week’s BUILDER (44, by 
post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 193); also_ for 
Memorial Statue of the late Lord Fredorick Cavendish; 
Views of New English Church at Hyéres, and of St. 
Leonard’s, Middleton— together with Articles on 
Sanitary ‘and Realistic Dublin, Iron and Steel 
Institute, &c., Reports of Social Science Congress, 
&.—46 Catherine Btreet, and all Newsmen. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St 
James’s Square, 8.W. 
PresipENt—Lord HOUGHTON. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 163; 
Members, 123. Supplement (1875-1880), price 533 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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MESSRS, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO., 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


‘ K by the AUTHOR of the STORIES in “ CHILDREN 
ae BUSY,” &e. 


UNDER MOTHER’S WING. 
Most carefully printed in Colours from Designs by J. K, Illustrated 
cover, cloth boards... Fr ar nen ave ae sea te 


The BOY HERO. 
AStory founded on Fact. By the Author of “ Plain Words,” “ Pastor 
in Parochia,’ &c. Twelve Illustrations by H. J. A. Mizzs. Crown 
oblong, paper boards, illustrated cover ... tet tie see aon nn 


OFF to CALIFORNIA. 
Adapted from the Flemish of Hendrik Conscience by Jamrs F. Coss, 
Author of “The Watchers on the Longships,’’ ‘‘ Martin, the Skipper,” 
&c. With Full-page Illustrations by A. Forestier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled boards ase oe a pa 


16 


THE NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “‘ HONOUR BRIGHT.” 
N. or M. 
By the Author of “‘ Honour Bright,” “ Peas-Blossom,”’ “ One of a Covey,” 
&c, Illustrated by H. J. A. Miles. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards 3/6 
The SISTER DORA of AMERICA. 
SISTER LOUISE: 


The Story of her LifeWork. By the Rey. M. Van RENSSELAER, D.D. 
With Portrait ... ree er ove ee vis ase +“ vm - 3/6 


NEW SERIES OF HALF-CROWN BOOKS. 
Each bound in fancy bevelled boards, small crown 8yo. 


HER GREAT AMBITION. 
A Story for Boys and Girls, With upwards of 25 Illustrations ... 


OUR BOYS and GIRLS both GOOD and BAD. 
Edited by the Author of ‘‘ Great Britain for Little Britons,’ &c. With 
upwards of 25 Illustrations ... a aes aa aa ae ws 


To be ready with other Annuals. 
EASTWARD HO !—Vol. I. 


Bound in cloth extra... oe 


New 8s 6d Books, each containing Ten Full-page Colowred Plates. 
The FIRST LADY of the LAND. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, bevelled boards... aa ane nae aa oss «se S6 


HIGH WAGES, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards... ve aaa as rte 3,6 
The QUEEN’S SHILLING, and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards... ve sid ii “aa 3/6 
A ROUGH DIAMOND, 

and Other Stories. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards... 6... seas ‘aa 36 
WORTHIES of the ENGLISH CHURCH. 

By W. H. Davenrort Apams. Crown 8yo, cloth boards .., 3/6 


SELECTIONS from the Rev. C. BRADLEY’S SERMONS. 


Edited with Memoir by the Rev. J. G. Davies, M.A. Crown Syvo, cloth 


boards .. eee aa os OO 
The BISHOP of TRURO’S NEW BOOK, 
FIRST STEPS to HOLY COMMUNION. 

Feap. 8vo mae ace dea aes ae eek Vash ee 0/6 
————— 18mo, fancy boards .., ad 1“ or ia “a ies 1/0 
OTHER WORKS by the BISHOP of TRURO, 

The CHASTENING of the LORD aed pee aa we HO 
COMMUNION of SAINTS ove toe wee eve ow ASO 
HOLY WEEK and EASTER .. ee cr Sf 
LENT LECTURES... Ar owe ree nee ee » 1/0 
INSTRUCTIONS in the DEVOTIONAL LIFE ea 1/0 
INSTRUCTIONS in the WAY of SALVATION * 1/0 
WORSHIP in HEAVEN and on EARTH, 

Responsive, Congregational, Reverent, Musical, and Beautiful, By the 

Rev. J, G. Norton, M.A., Rector of Montreal, Canada, Demy 8vo0, cloth 

MS Reng cay eis” a Wee aie) Pee ae sus nae 12/6 


LONDON : 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings. 


LONGMANS 


AND 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 


MEMOIRS of an EX-MINISTER: an Auto- 


biography. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Matmessury, G.C.B. 
From the TIMES (First Notice). 

** It will be scen that Lord Malmesbury's political life covers a period of no 
ordinary interest. Whether in or ont of office he took a considerable part in 
affairs, and occupied an eminent position in political and diplomatic society. He 
knew every one and went everywhere, and his sketches of men, manners, and 
places are lively, entertaining, and full of that personal and political gossip 
which gives to contemporary memoirs their chief value and interest...... We have 
given specimens of the matters of high political interest to be found in Lord 
Malmesbury’s entertaining volumes, but he does not confine himself to high 
politics ; hg tells the story of his life, of his friendships, his travels, his sporting 
adventures with a garrulous naiveté which never flags; he is an amusing 


raconteur, and has many racy anecdotes.” 
By F. Max 


COS 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


Mutter, K.M. Hon. Doctor of Law in the Univ. of Cambridge, Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 73 6d. 

*,* These Essays comprise Biographical Memorials of the three greatest 
religious reformers of India, Rajah Kammohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, and 
Dayananda Sarasvati; of two Japanese Buddhist priests who came to study 
Sanskrit at Oxford, Kenju Kasawara and Bunyin Nanjio; of Colebrooke, Charles 
Kingsley, Bunsen, Mohl, and other friends of the Author. Large extracts from 
the correspondence between the Author and his friends will be published here 


for the first time, 
NEW BOOK BY LADY BRASSEY. 


IN the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the 


* ROARING FORTIES ;” or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the ‘Sunbeam’ 
in 1883. By Lady Brassry. With nearly 250 Illustrations engraved on Wood, 
from Drawings by R. T. Pritchett, and 8 Maps and Charts. 


EDITION DE LUXE, 1 vol. imperial 8vo, price Three Guineas and a Half 
(only 250 copies printed). Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 
Prospectus with Specimen Pages on application. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 1 vol. 8vo, price One Guinea, [Nearly ready. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE in LONDON; from 1834 


to his Death in 1881. By James A. Frovupr, M.A. With Portrait engraved 
on Steel. 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. [Nearly ready. 


NEW FAIRY TALE for CHILDREN, with Coloured Pictures. 


The PRINCESS NOBODY: a Tale of Fairy- 


land. By ANDREW Lane. After the Drawings by Richard Doyle, printed in 
colours by Edmund Evans. Post 4to, price 5, boards. 


*,* This tale has been written as a fresh interpretation of Mr. R. Doyle’s well- 
known Series of Pictures, ‘‘ In Fairyland.” 


FARMS and FARMING. 


Nevitez, M.A., Author of “ Horses and Riding.” 
Author. Crown 8yo, price 6s, 

“ This is a novel book and worth reading by all interested in the progress of 
knowledge. The title, ‘Farms and Farming,’ will very likely repel many who, if 
they did not know its contents, would quickly obtain it...... Mr. Nevile’s volume, 
in the first place, is small in size; in the next, it is clearly written and perfectly 
lucid; and in the third, it explains without technicality what everybody talks 
about and very few really understand...... What Mr. Nevile has done is to con- 
centrate the scattered items and to show clearly to the least technical of readers 
what our present knowledge amounts to. The consequence is, that the science of 
farming is found to be neither technical nor heavy, and studied in its broader 
aspects, it throws light upon other sciences, so much so that such a book as this 
ought to form part of the library of every scholar.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. 


MILL’S (J. STUART) SYSTEM of LOGIC, 


RATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


‘STRAY SHOTS ”; Political, 


or mma and Social. By Sir Epwarp Sctuivan, Bart. 
3 6d, 


ANTINOUS: an Historical Romance of the 


Roman Empire. By Grorge Taytor (Professor Hausrath). Translated 
from the German by ‘J. D. M.” Crown 8vo, price 63, 


NEW BOOK BY “A. K, H. B.” 


OUR LITTLE LIFE: Essays Consolatory 


and Domestic, with some others. By the Author of “ Recreations of a 
Country Parson,’ &c. Second Series, crown 8vo, price 33 


MY FRIENDS and I. By Julian Sturgis. 


With Frontispiece, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. 
Contents :—Lord Richard and i—My Wife and I—Michael and I. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND under HENRY the 


FOURTH, By James HamItton Wr1t18, M.A.,one of her Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools. Vol. I., 1399-1404, Crown 8yvo, price 10s 6d, 


*,* To be completed in 2 volumes. 


By George 


With 13 Illustrations by the 


Military, 


1 vol. 8vo, price 


WORKS BY ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D, 


Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE; a Compendium of Psy- 
chology and Ethics. Orown 8vo,10s 6d. To be also had in Two Parts. Parr 
= ar oy and History of Philosophy, 6s 6d. Part II, Ethics and Ethical 

systems, le 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. §8yo, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, lds. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. Parr I. Deduction. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. Parti. Induction. Crown 8vo, 63 6d. 
JAMES MILL; a Biography. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
JOHN STUART MILL; a Criticism, with Personal Recollec- 


tions. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


| PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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A-SELECTION FROM 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE 


& RIVINGTON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 370 pp., Sixteen full-page Chromo-lithographs, and Fifteen Lithographs, beautifully exeonted by O. F. Kell, after the Drawings 
supplied by the Author. Price One Guinea. 


The SNAKE-DANCE of the MOQUIS of ARIZONA. Being a Narrative 


of a Journey from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to the Villages of Moqui Indians of Arizona; with a Description of the Manners and Customs of this peculiar people, 
and especially of the revolting religious rite, the Snake-Dance ; to which is added a brief Dissertation upon Serpent-worship in general, with an Account of the 
Tablet-dance of the Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico, &c. By Joun G. Bourke, Captain Third U.S. Cavalry. 








NOW READY. Medium 8vo, with Illustrations, Ornamental Cloth, price 16s. 


PLANT LORE, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. 


By Richard Folkard, Jun. 


Embracing the Myths, Traditions, Superstitions, Folk.Lore, Symbolism, and Language of the Plant Kingdom. 

The principal subjects treated of are :—The World-Trees of the Ancients—The Trees of Paradise and the Tree of Adam—Sacred Plants of the Ancients—Floral 
Ceremonies, Garlands, and Wreaths—Plants of the Christian Church—Plants of the Fairies and Naiades—Sylvans, Wood Nymphs, and Tree Spirits—Plants of the 
Devil—Plants of the Witches—Magical Plants—Fabulous, Wondrous, and Miraculous Plants—Plants Connected with Birds and Animals—Tue Doctrine of Plant 
Signatures—Plants and the Planets—Plant Symbolism and Language—Faneral Plants. 


ALSO, An ENCYCLOPZDIA of 500 PLANTS, English and Foreign, giving their Myths, Legends, Folk-Lore, and History, 


The whole forming by far the most Complete and Comprehensive Work hitherto published on the subject. 





A NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ ENGLAND WITHOUT and WITHIN.”—Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 63. 


The FATE of MANSFIELD HUMPHREYS, with the EPISODE of Mr. 


WASHINGTON ADAMS in ENGLAND and an APOLOGY. By Ricuarp Grant Wuire, Author of “ England Without and Within.” 





Will be published on October 15th, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price £1 1s. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE and TIMES 


of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH 


(M.A., Rector of Combe-Florey, and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s). Based on Family Documents and the Recollections of Personal Friends. By Stvarr 
J. Rerp. The book contains more than fifty unpublished Letters, and several unpublished Essays and Poems. It is illustrated by a new Portrait of the Rev. 
Syduey Smith, engraved on Steel, from a miniature on ivory, the property of his granddaughter, Miss Holland. The volume is enriched with numerous 


Illustrations specially executed for its pages. 








NOTICE.—Mr. HENRY M. STANLEY’S NEW WORK on the CONGO, about 
which we have numerous inquiries, will probably not be ready for publication 
tll the beginning of next year. 


NEW WORK by JOSEPH THOMSON, the African Ex- 

plorer. Mr. Thomson has just returned from Eastern Africa, and is pre- 

aring an Account of his recent most adventurous journey inthe MASAT 

OUNTRY, opening up an entirely new, shorter, and healthier route to 
the VICTORIA NYANZA. Mr. Thomson has been extremely fortunate in 
being the first to explore an ENTIRELY UNIQUE REGION—Ethnographi- 
cally and Geographically—a Region tee ing with interest. 

Mr. Thomson’s personal adventures ave been of a perilous character. 

The Work will be fully Illustrated fr .. Photographs taken by Mr. Thomson 
en route, and it is hoped will be rec.y for publication in one octavo volume 
before Christmas. 


In the press. 
NEW WORK on the GREAT NORTH-WEST by STAVELEY HILL, Q.C., M.P. 


FROM HOME to HOME; being an Account of Two Long 
Vacations spent at the Foot of the Rocky Mountains. By StTavELey 
Hitt, Q.C., M.P. One vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated by Woodcuts and 
Photogravures after Photographs and Drawings by the Author and Mrs. 
Staveley Hill. 


NEW WORKS by the AUTHOR of “(IN MY INDIAN GARDEN,” &c. 
CHASING a FORTUNE, and Other Stories. By Phil 


Roginson. Imperial 32mo, fancy boards, ls. 


TIGERS at LARGE, and Other Stories. 


Ropinson. Imperial 32mo, fancy boards, ls. 


By Phil 


In 1 vol. r. yal 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


The HUNDRED GREATEST MEN: Portraits of the One 


Hundred Greatest Men of History, reproduced from fine and rare Steel 
Engravings. With General Introduction by RaLpH WaLpo Emerson. 


RECOLLECTIONS of FLY-FISHING for SALMON, 
TROUT, and GRAYLING: with Notes on their Haunts, Habits, and History. 
By Epwarp Hamixton, M.D., F.L.S, &c. Illustrated by a Mezzotint 
Engraving by Francis Seymour Haden, Esq, and other Woodcuts. Small 
post 8vo, printed on handsome paper by Whittingham, cloth extra, 63. Also 
a Large-Paper Edition, of which only One Hundred Copies have been printed, 
and each Copy being numbered from One upwards, 10s 6d, 


The ACCURSED LAND; or, First Steps on the Water- 


way of Edom. By Lieutenant-Colonel H. E. Cotvite, Grenadier Guards, 
Author of “A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lus 6d. 


An AMATEUR ANGLER’S DAYS in DOVE DALE;; being 
an Account of My Three Weeks’ Holiday in July and August, 1834. Imp. 
32mo, Printed by W. Whittingham, Chiswick Press, Fancy boards, ls; limp 
leather cloth, gilt edges, 1s 6d. Now ready. 

*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition, printed on hand-made paper, parchment bind- 
ing (100 only printed), 5s. 


NATURE’S SERIAL STORY. By E. P. Roe. With 65 


Full-Page and other exquisite Illustrations, Drawn by William Hamilton 
Gibson and Frederick Dielman. Engraved by Wellington, Whitney, Hoskin, 
Wolf, Tinkey, and F, Pettit, Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 24s. 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. Riddell. Small post 


8vo, cloth, 6s. Forming the New Volume of ‘* Low’s Standard Novels.” 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION to the QUEEN. 
NEEDLEWORK as ART. By Lady Marian Alford. With 


over a Hundred Woodcuts, Photogravures, and other Engravings. Royal 
8vo, cloth extra. {In the press. 


ARTISTS at HOME. Photographed by J. P. Mayall, and 
Reproduced in Facsimile by Photo-engraving on Copper-Plates. Hdited, with 
Biographical Notices and Descriptions, by F.G@. STEPHENS. Imperial folio, 
cloth extra, 42s. 

POPULAR EDITION, now ready, 6s. 


HENRY IRVING’S IMPRESSIONS of AMERICA, 


Narrated in a Series of Sketches, Chronicles, and Conversations. By JosEPH 
Hatton, Author of ‘* Clytie,” ‘Cruel London,” ‘The Queen of Bohemia,” 
“*To-Day in America,” *‘ Journalistic London,” &c. 


Imperial 32mo, fancy boards, 1s, 


BIB and TUCKER; being the Recollections of an Infant- 


in-Arms. By Extsa D EstErr&-KEELING, Author of “ Three Sisters.” 
To my horror, ‘ Hang me,’ fairly shouted the old doctor, ‘if the little beggar 
isn't winking ?’”” 


Crown 8yo0, cloth, with several Maps. 


OUR HANOVERIAN KINGS: a Short History of the 


Four Georges, embracing the Period 1714-1830. By B. C. SkoLTowE, M.A, 


NEW VOLUMES of “ The GREAT MUSICIANS” SERIES. 
HAYDN (JOSEPH). By Pauline D. Townsend. Small 








N EW BOOKS 
NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 
KERABAN the INFLEXIBLE. Numerous Illustrations. 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ LITTLE WOMEN.” 


SPINNING-WHEEL STORIES. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
The KING of the TIGERS: a Story of Central India. By 


RovssELet. Numerous Illustrations, Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 53; gilt 
edges, 63. 


OUR VILLAGE LIFE. Wordsand Illustrations. By Lady 


H. Somerset. 30 Coloured Pictures. Royal 4to, cloth, fancy covers, 5s. 


UNDER the METEOR FLAG; the Log of a Midshipman 


during the French Revolutionary War. By Harry CoLiinewoop. Fully 
Illustrated, Small post, cloth extra, gilt edges, 63; plain edges, 53. 


The GOLD SEEKERS: a Sequel to ‘‘The Crusoes of 


Guiana.” By Louis Boussenarp. Numerous illustrations. Cloth extra, 
gilt edge:, 63, 


post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. [Nearly ready. 
SCHUMANN. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. Small post 
8vo0, cloth, 3s. [Now ready. 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE SILVER CANON: a Tale of the Western Plains. 


By G. MANVILLE Fenn. Numerous Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s, gilt 
edges ; 5s, plain edges. ow ready. 


|CHARMOUTH GRANGE: A Tale of the Seventeenth 
Century. By J. Percy Groves, Fully Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth, 
6s, gilt edges ; 53, plain edges. 

|The OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY BOOK. By Mrs. Burton 


Harrison. With numerous Illustrations by Miss Rosina EMMETT, Illustrator 
of ** Pretty Peggy.’’ Square 16mo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The STORY of VITEAU. By Frank R. Stockton, Author 
I a Fellowship.” With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8v0, 
HEIDI'S EARLY EXPERIENCES: a Story for Children 


and for those who love Children. By JoHANNA Sprari. Lllustrated. Small 
post 8vo, cluth extra, 4s 6d. 


HEIDI'S FURTHER EXPERIENCES : a Story for Children 


and for those who love Children. By JoHanna Sprgi. ustrated. Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 43 6d. 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 19 Articles, 63 Illustrations. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun Camps& 11, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spactatror’’ Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 4th, 1984, 
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SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


The Spectator 


FOR THE 


No. 2,936.] 


WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1884. 


REGISTERED FOR 
TRANSMISSION Aneeans GRATIS. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW WORK BY JAMES PAYN. 


Ready this day, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 
By JAMES PAYN, Author of “By Proxy,” &c. - 


From The TIMES, September 29th. 

““Mr, James Payn’s reminiscences do not constitute anything like a regular 
autobiography, but may be described as a number of very amusing and good- 
natured anecdotes and sketches of literary people connected by their reference to 
his own life, but harily pretending toform a whole of any kind. Though its 
form may be called irregular, it is really the most convenient that could have 
been chosen.” ; 

From The STANDARD, September 30th. ; : 

«A most interesting little volume by Mr. James Payn gives us ‘Some Literary 

Recollections’ that will certainly be very widely read.” 


Ready this day, with a Map, large crown 8vo, 7s 6.1. 


HAYTI: OR, THE BLACK REPUBLIC. 


By Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN, K.C.M.G., 


Formerly her Majesty’s Minister Resident and Consul-General in Hayti, now her 
Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexico. 


Preparing for Early Publication. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Volume I., containing a part of the letter A, is passing through the press, and 
will shortly be published. js 

Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months; and it is con- 
fidently expected that the Work will be completed in about Fifty Volumes, 


The price of each Volume will be 12s 6d. 


The “‘ Dictionary of National Biography ” is intended to supply a want which has, 
for more than half a century, been generally felt. Every reader has recognised the 
utility of the great French D‘ctionaries of Universal Biography. At the present 
day such a work would be rendered impracticable by the great increase of the 
results of historical raha Some division of labour seems to be imperatively 
necessary. Each nation should have its own biographical dictionary. The 
German and Belgian dictionaries, now in progres, are instances of such work 
abroad; and it is intended to provide a dictionary for our own nation worthy to 
take a place beside them, 


New Poem by Robert Browning. 
In the press, feap. 8ve, 53. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


England, Egypt, and the Soudan. 


In the press, with Portrait Group of Hicks Pasha and Staff, crown 8vo, 63. 


WITH HICKS PASHA IN THE SOUDAN. 
By Colonel the Honourable J. COLBORNE. 


New Edition in One Volume of the Popular Novel, 
“John Herring.’’ 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN HERRING: 


A West of England Romance. By the AUTHOR of “ Mehalah,” &e. 





Popular Edition of Arnold’s ‘*God and the Bible.’’ 
In the press, Popular Edition, Abridged, with a Preface, crown 8vo, 23 6d, 


GOD AND THE BIBLE: 


A Sequel to “Literature and Dogma.” 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


New Novel by the Author of “Molly Bawn.’’ 
Will be ready on October 15th, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


DORIS. 


By the AUTHOR of “ Phyllis,” ‘Molly Bawn,” “Mrs. Geoffrey,” 
“ Rossmoyne,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


The HOUSE of LORDS—Can it be Reformed ? 
Sce the Article on this subject in the 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. OCTOBER. 
No, CLX. 63, Containing also :— 


FEDERALISM AND THE BritTisH Empire, 

PASCAL’S PENSEES, 

THe THEORY OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 

THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1641, 

THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 

THE OricivaL HOME OF THE ARYANS. 

Dr. WarD ON DETERMINISM AND FREE-WILL. 

Tue Eve oF DISESTABLISHMENT IN FRANCE AND ITS ANTECEDENTS. 
Tue CHARACTER AND THE POETRY OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE, 
THE POLITICAL STRUGGLE OF THE Day, 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


MARTIN LUTHER: Student, Monk, Reformer. 
By, Joun Rar, LL.D, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, with Illustrations, 


Now ready, the TWELFTH EDITION (220d Thousand) of 


NATURAL LAW inthe SPIRITUAL WORLD. By 
Henry DrummMonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. . 

KNOWLEDGE :—‘‘ A most remarkable volume. It is perfectly delightfal to turn 
to the calm, judicial, scholarly, and pre-emiuently tolerant work of Professor 
Drummond. His obviously great personal familiarity with biological science 
enables him to derive some of his most telling illustrations from the more recon- 
dite phenomena of the development of life. His style is charming, his diction 
essentially that of a scholar and a man of refiaed taste. Hence his book is an 
eminently readab‘e one.’”’ 

GuaRpDIAN :—‘“ A remarkable book, full of dezp and original, thouzh some- 
times fantastic thoughts. The great popularity which it has attained is due in a 
very large measure to the fact that it professes to supply what is, jast for the 
moment, a very real want.”” 





FIRST PRINCIPLES of FAITH. By Marshall 
RANDLES, Author of “ Fer Ever,” ‘‘ Substitution,” &c. This day. 63. 

Part I. Various Kinds of Theistic Evidenc?.—Il. The Docstrineof Casualty. 
—IIl. Theistic Evidence.—IV. How the Thaistic Argument ia atfected by the 
—— of Science and Philosopby.—V. Relation of Natural to Revealcd 

cology. 


Mrs. ROBERT O’REILLY’S TALES. 
1. The RED HOUSE in the SUBURBS. With 26 Illustrations 
by F. A. Fraser. Cloth gilt, 3s 63. 
2. REED FARM. With 13 Illustrations by Townley Green. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s 6d. 
3. MEG’S MISTAKE, and other Sussex Stories. With 20 
Illustrations by Fred Barnar@, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5. 
“ The humour and pathos of these stories are beyond all praise.’”’—Standard. 
“ We have never seen better stories of their kind.””—Academy. 


THE THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

A Series of Volumes on the Religious Questions of the Day, by leading Writers, 
and adapted for General Readers. Price 33 61 each volume. 

IS GOD KNOWABLE? By J. Iverach, M.A. 3s 6d. 


“* Mr. Iverach’s volume is singularly able.”— British Quarterly Review. 


IS DOGMA a NECESSITY? By Canon Meyrick, 
M.A., Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 3s 6d. 

** A work of sterling excellence and usefulness, remark ible alike for its terse- 
ness and po‘nt in expression, its sonndness in doctrine, and its catholicity of 
spirit.”—English Churchman, 

LIFE: IS IT WORTH LIVING? By J. Marshall 
Lane, D.D. 3s 6d. 

“It is not often one meets with the argumentative ability and the fulness and 

accuracy of scientific knowledge that mark this work.”"—Academy. 


ARE MIRACLES CREDIBLE? By J.J. Lias, M.A., 
Author of “‘ Commentaries on Joshua and Jndges.”” 33 6d. 
* A very able discussion of a great subject.”’-—British Quarterly Review. 
DOES SCIENCE AID FAITH in REGARD to 
CREATION? By the Right Rev. Henay Correrit1, D.D., F.R.S.E., Bishop 
of Edinburgh, 3s 6d. : 


HOW is the DIVINITY of CHRIST DEPICTED in 
the GOSPELS and EPISTLES? By Tuomas WuirTeEtaw, M.A., D.D. 33 6d 


DOES GOD ANSWER PRAYER? By R. M‘Cheyne 
Ecear, M.A. 33 6d. 


COMMENTARIES by JOSEPH AGAR BEET. 
A COMMENTARY on ROMANS. Fourth Edition, 


revised, price 7s 6d. 
‘** A masterpiece of Biblical exposition.””"—Dr, James Morison. 
‘* A remarkable contribution to sound theology.” -Dean VAUGHAN, 
“Very able and very interesting.””—Dran PEROWNE. 
“ Cannot fail to be useful to all thoughtful readers.’’—Canon Farrar, 


A COMMENTARY on the ! 
EPISTLES to the CORINTHIANS. Second Edition, 


‘ “ Sufficient to entitle him to a foremost place among English Biblical critics.”— 
Scotsman, 

“Able and scholarly, and briogs out with admirable clearness the log:cal 
sequence of the apostle’s thought.”’—Academy. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
REFORM of the HOUSE of LORDS. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
A NATIONAL SCHOOL of FORESTRY. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P. 
GOETHE.—II. By Professor J. R. Seeley. 
SOCIALISM as GOVERNMENT. By H. A. Taine. 
FLYING and BALLOON STEERING. By Henry Coxwell. 
The AMERICANS PAINTED by THEMSELVES. By Lady Verney. 
MECHANICAL MODES of WORSHIP. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
REDISTRIBUTION: ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. By A. B. Forwood. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in the UNITED STATES: 
the PRESIDENTIAL CANVASS. By Professor C. K. Adams. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
1. APOLOGETIC THEOLOGY. By Prebendary Row. 
2. ORIENTAL HISTORY. By Professor Sayce. 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Home Service. 


A Book of Short Readings and Prayers for each Sunday Evening in the Year. 
By the Rev. DonALD Macteop, D.D., one of her Majesty’s Chaplains, Editor 
of “Gcod Words,” &c. mall demy 8vo, cloth extra. In the press. 


The Spirits in Prison, 
and other Studies of the Life after Death. By E, H. PLumprre, D.D., Dean 
of Wells. Large post 8vo. { Immediately, 


The Children’s Sunday Hour. 
A New Volume. By the Rev. Bensamin WavGH, Author of ‘Sunday Even- 


ings with My Children.’’ With numerous Illustrations, square 8vo, cloth 
gilt extra. | Immediately, 


. se >] e ° 
Wiclif’s Place in History. 
By Professor MontaGu Burrows. New and Revised Edition, cron a 
ext week, 


Second Thousand, now ready. 


The Gospel and the Age. 
By W. C. Macer, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
‘* .....His last and his best.”—Tumes. 
** Will arrest the attention of the world.’’—Sprectutor. 
‘* Fine specimens of robust manly eloquence.” —British Quarterly Review. 


Fourth Thousand, now ready. 


es 
The Yoke of Christ. 
By A. W. Txoroxp, D.D., Lord Bishopiof Rochester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘There is here a flavour of manliness combined with godliness, which makes 
this volume, small as it is, one of the most noticeable contributions to religious 
literature that has lately appeared.”—Amervican Episcopal Register. 





Second Thousand, now ready. 


The Divine Order. 


By the late THomas Jonrs. With Introduction by RonErt BrownIna. 
Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

‘* I was a fancy of mine that a younger @arlyle might, sharing the same con- 
victions, have spoken so, even have looked so; but the clear-cut Celtic features, 
the lips compressed as with the retention of a discovered prize in thought or 
fecling, the triumph of the eyes, brimful of conviction and confidence—these, no 
less than the fervency of faith and hope, were the orator’s own.” —EXTRACT FROM 
Mr. BROWNING’S INTRODUCTION. 

**Tt is not difficult to imazine the fascination these discourses had on the 
listener. All the glow of the living voice is not here ; but something remains, 
and for that we are thankful.’’—Spectator. 

“Tke most poetically eloquent volume of sermons since ‘ Robertson of 
Brighton’s,’ It is an inspiring book.’’—Chvistian World. 


Contemporary Socialism. 
By Jonn Rar, M.A. Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
‘* Well worth studying.’”’—Times. 
* Mr. Rae’s excellent volume......A useful and ably written book.”— 
Saturday Review. 

‘“*A work of commanding ability and great practical value. It deserves to be 
studied by everybody who wishes to understand a series of questions which are 
just now attracting a large share of attention.”’—Scotsman. 


The Problem of Life Considered. 
By the late SamvEL Epeer, B.A. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


** Absolutely unconventional in form......The free talk of a man who boldly 
faced the problems of life and tried to think them out for himself.’’— 
British Quarterly Review. 
* Just the thing to bring help to thousands of anxious minds.”—Graphic, 








Ninth Thousand, now ready. 


Sunday Evenings with My Children. 
By the Rev. Bensamin WaveH. With 100 Illustrations, square 8vo, 63 6d. 
**A book for which we are truly grateful. It will become a household treasure 


of great value.”’—Spectator. bs 


WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, with Coloured Maps of Strata and Illustrations of Fossils, cloth, 63, 


ROCK HISTORY: 


A Concise Note Book of Geology, having special reference to the English and 
— By C. L. Barnus, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, 
xford. 

“The various formations are arranged in their stratigraphical order, and their 
chief characteristics mentioned, not only on the same page, but in the same hori- 
zontal line, so that at a glance one can read the name of a formation, its develop- 
ment in England and Wales (and, in certain cases, in foreign countries), its mineral 
character, chief fossils, and prominent features. In connection with each table 
is a map of England and Wales, in which only the strata under consideration are 
depicted, and a plate of fossils is added to illustrate the organisms belonging to 
each separate period.”’—Evxtract from the Preface. 


With 27 Coloured Maps, medinm 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d, 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the PHYSICAL 
HISTORY of the BRITISH ISLES: 


With a Dissertation on the Origin of Western Europe and of the Atlantic 
Ocean. By Epwarp Hutt, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland ; Author of ‘‘ The Coal Fields of Great Britain,’’ &c. 


Second Edition, revised, 18mo, cloth, ls 6d, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS : 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. With Two Plates. By W. T. Lrwy, B.A, 
F.R.A.S., formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
“Can be most sincerely and heartily reeommended.”—Notes and Queries. 





Foolscap folio, with 30 Coloured Plates, 123 61. 
PHYSICS in PICTURES: — 


The principal Natural Phenomena and Applianeces—Mechanics, Maznetism, 
Electricity, Acoustics, and Optics, described and Illustrated by Coloured 
Plates, for Ocular Instruction in Schools and Families, with Explanatory 
Text, prepared by THEODORE EcKarpt?, and translated by A H. Keane, M.AT, 


Second Edition, revised, foolseip folio, 123 6d, 


An ATLAS of ANATOMY; 


Or, PICTURES of the HUMAN BODY. In 24 Quarto Coloured Plites, 
comprising 100 separate Figures, with Descriptive Letterpress by Mrs. 
Fenwick MILtier, Member of the London School Board, Author of the 
Physiological Sections of “ Simple Lessons for Home Use,”’ &c. 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


The ETON FRENCH TRANSLATOR: 


French Extracts for Translation. Selected by H. Tarver, Bachelier-*s- 
Lettres, Paris, Assistant-Master a‘ Eton Colleg3. 

‘* Military students will find a peculiar advantage in the war and campaign 
articles, full of technical and historical matter from medieval times to the present: 
To be occasionally hard, to contain idiomatic constructions, unusnal words, even 
a few embarrassing pa:sages, is an advantage fur preparatory work, and 


characterises this selection.” —Evtract from the Preface. 


Published by Authority. Demy 8vo, cloth Ss. 


The HANDBOOK of JAMAICA for 1884-85. 


Comprising Historical, Statistical, and General Information concerning the 
Island. Compiled from Official and other reliable Records. By A. B. 
Srincxair, of the Government Printing Establishment, and Lavrence R. 
Fyre, of the Colonial Secretary’s Office. 


Half-morocco, cloth side, gilt edges, 30s. Size, when shut, 15 inches by 123. 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS of 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY: 


Quarto Edition, containing 44 Coloured Maps, carefully Drawn and beauw- 
fully Engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alphabetical Index to the 
Geography of the World. 

This Atlas was commenced under the superintendencs of the late John 
Arrowsmith, and is desigaed to supply the want which has been felt of a 
thoroughly reliable atlas of a handy size, Each map measures 14 inches by 
ll. The work has been executed throughout in the highest style of carto- 
graphy. regardless of expense, and it is hoped that this atlas will form au 
invaluable and portable book of reference. 


4s in sheet, coloured; post free, packed on roller, per parcels post, 4: 6:1; 
mounted, in cloth case, 6s 6d; post free, 6s 9d. 


STANFORD’S MAP of the NILE. 


From the Equatorial Lakes to the Mediterranean, embracing the Egyptian 
SUDAN (Kordofan, Darfur, &c.) and ABYSSINIA. Scale, 94 miles to an 
inch. Size, 27 by 22 inches. 


rown 8vo, price 1s 6d; by post, 1s 8d. 


The LONDON WATER SUPPLY : 


Its PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE. By G. Purtures Bevan, F.S.S. With 
a Frontispiece Cover by Linley Sambourne, and a Coloured Map showing the 
Districts of the London Water Companies. 
* Deals in a most thorough. manner with the past, present, and future of the 
water supply of London.’’—Citizen, 


Price, in portfolio, 303; mounted to fold in case, £2 2s. 


The GOVERNMENT of LONDON: 


A Series of five fully-coloured Maps of LONDON and its ENVIRONS, com- 
piled from Ordnance and other Surveys. So arranged and coloured as to 
show at a glance some of the numerous and complicated divisions of London 
for administrative purposes, under the control of the Board of Works,Vestrics, 
District Boards, Paving Commissioners, Burial Boards, Commissioners of 
Baths, Commissioners of Public Libraries, Registrar-General, Gas and Water 
Companies, &c. So few of the boundaries are conterminous that it has been 
found necessary to have a Series of Maps, viz. :— 

No. 1—MUNICIPAL DISTRICTS. 

No. 2.—WATER COMPANIES’ DISTRICTS. 

No. 3.—-GAS COMPANIES’ DISTRICTS. 

No. 4.—PARLIAMENTARY BOROUGHS. 

No.5.—POOR LAW UNIONS and REGISTRATION 

DISTRICTS. 

Each Map is drawn on a scale of two inches toa mile, and includes the whole 
of the Metropolis Local Management Act area,—extending to Kew, Chiswick, 
Acton, Willesden, Richmond Park, on the West ; Woolwich, Bexley Heath, Plam- 
stead Marshes, on the East ; Highgate, Hampstead, Crouch End, Stamford Hill, 
Kingsbury Green, on the North; Kingston, Wimbledon, Lower Streatham 
Crystal Palace, Anerley, Plaistow, and Sidcup, on the South ; exhibiting plainly 
all the Main Thoroughfares, and most of the Streets, Squares, and Crescents, 
with their names; the Docks, Railways, and Stations ; Parks, Commons, Public 
Buildings, &c. 

Size of each Map, 40 inches E. and W. by 27 inches N. and 8, : 

** The utility of the maps to the London householder and ratepayer is evidevt ;, 
they deserve the attention of all who t ike an iatelligent interest in the govern- 
ment of the metropoiis,”’—Ti mes. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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BOOKS. 
——g——— 

MR. PHILLIPS BROOKS’ SERMONS.* 
Tus is a very striking volume of Sermons. The subjects with 
which My. Brooks deals are treated with great freshness and 
vigour, and with an almost complete absence of the convention- 
ality which so often destroys our interest in hearing or reading 
sermons. Mr. Brooks, as far as we can judge from this volume, 
isa man of great acuteness and ingenuity of thought, and of 
considerable knowledge of life. He has brought to bear upon a 
wide field of human experience a sagacious and penetrating 
mind, and his sermons are therefore always highly suggestive 
and interesting. On almost every page one finds remarks 
which are evidently the result of original thought, hints which 
surprise one by their ingenuity and novelty. Though the 
language is hardly eloquent in the highest sense of the word, 
yet, considering that these were, we believe, extempore sermons; 
it maintains a high level of beauty and lucidity, and occasion- 
ally rises into grandeur. In the following passage, a very 
beautiful and true thought is clothed in language of appropriate 
eloquence :— 

“We talk about God’s remembering us as if it were a special effort 

in laying hold by His great mind of something outside of Himself, 
which He determined to remember. But if we could only know how 
truly we belong to God, it would be different. God’s remembrance 
of us is the natural claiming of our life by Him as true part of his 
own. When the spring comes, the oak-tree with its thousands upon 
thousands of leaves blossoms all over. The great heart of the oak- 
tree remembers every remotest tip of every farthest branch, and 
sends to each the message in the power of new life. And yet we do 
not think of the heart of the oak-tree as if it were burdened with such 
multitudinous remembrance, or as if it were any harder work for it 
to make a million leaves than it would be to make one. It is simply 
the thrill of the common life translated into these million forms. The 
great heart beats, and wherever the channels of a common life are 
standing open the rich blood flows, and out on every tip the green 
leaf springs. Somewhat in that way it seems to me that we may 
think of God’s remembrance of His million children. .... - They 
are far-off leaves on the great tree of His life, far off, and yet as near 
to the beating of His heart as any leaf on all the tree.” 
The sermon on the “ Greatness of Faith,” from which this passage 
is taken, is a good instance of Mr. Brooks’s striking ingenuity of 
thought, rising, as in this passage, at times into something 
better than ingenuity. The central thought is the power of 
weakness over strength, as shown in the claim of faith upon 
our Lord’s miraculous help. This is illustrated by Mr. Brooks, 
as is his wont, from the similar facts in our own lives; and he 
specially shows that the higher the nature, the more subject is 
it to this law of submission to the weaker :— 

“The lowest conditions of life hardly know it at all. This power 
of weakness over strength comes to perfection in Jesus. Could there 
be a more complete picture of it than shines out in His own story of 
the shepherd and the sheep. The shepherd has folded his ninety-and- 
nine; everything is safe and strong and prosperous; he stands with 
his hand upon the sheepfold gate, and then, just as he seems all 
wrapped up in the satisfaction and completeness of the sight, there 
comes, so light that no ear except his can hear it, the cry of one poor 
lost sheep off in the mountains, and it summons him with an irre- 
sistible challenge, and bis staff is in his hand instantly, and he turns 
his back or jeverything else to be the slave of that one lost sheep till 
it is found.” 

This is one way in which Mr. Brooks shows his ingenuity,—in 
his happy illustrations of moral laws by Scriptural events and 
sayings. The same ingenuity is displayed by the manner in 
which he makes his central thought unfold itself and blossom 
out into several striking and often beautiful reflections, each of 
which he develops and illustrates with great sagacity. Thus, in 
another very noteworthy sermon, on “Nature and Circumstances,” 
the subject of which is the contrast of the personal greatness of 
St. John the Baptist with the inferiority of his condition 
compared to that of Christians, Mr. Brooks passes on to the 
subsidiary reflection that the transition from the lower to the 
higher condition is often attended with some loss of personal 
power. “As a being or a work, which has seemed perfect in 
some lower region, goes up to some higher region, it seems to 
grow imperfect; at best it manifests its imperfection.” This, 
which is very true, though not of course new, is illustrated with 
great ingenuity by the common way in which the lower criticises 
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the higher, because of this very imperfection which only the 
superiority of condition has developed :— 

“Ope of the most wonderful things in the world is this power of 

men to draw themselves a line beyond which they never dream 
of counting themselves responsible, across which they look and 
judge with cruellest criticism the men who are really fighting 
the world’s sins and troubles on the other side, as if of them 
there were no more to be asked than just that they shonld be 
perfect in their own self-limited world of elegant uselessness. 
weteeie ‘I am no Christian,’ says the practical man; ‘I do not 
pretend to be pious or-religious.’ And then he looks up in your face as 
if he had settled the whole question, as if his entire business thenceforth 
were just to stand by and see what sort of a Christian you were, and 
how your piety came on.” 
That is an admirable piece of sagacious observation, and its 
humour is no less remarkable than its truth. It is in passages 
like this that Mr. Brooks excels; and any one who reads the 
four consecutive sermons in this volume—the “ Greatness of 
Faith,” ‘‘ Nature and Circumstances,” “ Why could not we cast 
him out?” and “The Willing Surrender”—will be enriched by no 
little ingenuity and practical shrewdness of observation, and by 
many instances of true wit, if wit is the perception of the con- 
nection between apparently remote ideas. 

But we have some criticisms to make. Mr. Brooks seems to 
us, in the first place, to be more acute than profound, more 
ingenious than penetrating. His thought is not always quite 
clear, and it is never deep. We may take the first sermon in 
this volume as an instance. He is dwelling on the ideal of our 
lives which is in God’s mind, as the pattern of the Ark was 
shown to Moses on the Mount, and he exhorts his hearers to 
“go up to God to get the pattern of their living.’ But when 
he comes to the obvious question, “ How shall the man know 
what that pattern is?” he can only answer that, as “ Christ is 
the meeting-place of divinity and humanity ...... any man 
wanting to know God’s idea of him, must go up into Christ, 
and he will find it there.” But surely this leaves the difficulty 
very much where it was. For ordinary dull men in the nine- 
teenth century, it is almost as mystifying to be told to “ go up 
into Christ,” as to be told’ to go up into the Mount, and find 
there the pattern of theirlives. We believe Mr. Brooks has a mean- 
ing, and we believe we know what he means, but it is very vaguely 
stated here, and the whole passage gives one the idea that he is 
skimming over a real difficulty, which is not to be evaded by elo- 
quent taik about “ piercing the clouds and reaching the summit.” 
One great duty of modern preachers—a duty which so many of 
them invariably ignore—is to make clear to us what St. Paul and 
other great Christian writers meant by being “ in Christ,” and to 
show us practically how men are to “go to him and get the 
perfect idea of life, and of every action of life.” 

There is a similar want of clearness and depth in a very fine 
sermon on “ Man’s Wonder and God’s Knowledge.” Ina former 
sermon Mr. Brooks lays great stress on the duty of loving God 
with the mind, and not confining religion to the emotions alone. 
In this sermon, however, he protests strongly against associating 
religion with any special form of faith, on the ground that 
“God must be teaching us all that faith, the essential relation 
of the human soul to His soul, the deep rest of the child’s life 
on the Father’s life; faith, the reception by man of the Word of 
God, which comes to him in voices as manifold as is the nature of 
God Himself; that faith, a thing so deep, essential and eternal, 
is not to be conditioned on the permanence of any one of 
the temporary forms in which it may be clothed.” But what 
has become of the mind's love for God? Where is there room 
for an intellectual apprehension of his nature, if all the forms 
of faith are only temporary, and faith itself is as purely unin- 
tellectual a thing as Mr. Brooks describes it in this passage? 
If the mind is to love God, it must be able to grasp some truths 
concerning him, and it is mere mockery to tell it that its appre- 
hension of these truths is temporary, or, in other words, which Mr. 
Brooks does not use, that we can know nothing definitely and 
finally true about God at all. Some kind of vague trustfulness 
is consistent with a very limited knowledge of God, though even 
here there is an irreducible minimum of doctrine, for ‘ he that 
cometh to God must believe that he is,” brt for intellectual faith 
much more is wanted, and Mr. Brooks gives us no criterion to 
distinguish between what is essential and what is transitory. 

But all this is really part of a more fundamental defect, of 
which we were more or less conscious throughout this volume. 
Mr. Brooks’ whole treatment of religion is too fanciful and 
casual; he does not, in these Sermons at least, show that he is 
penetrated by the truths with which he deals and the principles by . 
which he explains them. Each sermon gives one the impression 
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thatthe preacher has had to look for his subject—it has not found 
him ; and when he has got it, instead of going at once to the 
deep underlying religious meaning of it, he has let his fancy 
and his wit and his sagacity play round it; and he thus gives us 
much that is valuable, much that is wise, much that is ingenious 
and thoughtful, but he does not strengthen the foundations of 
religious thought or add to the great principles by which men’s 
moral lives are guided. We may be doing Mr. Brooks an 
injustice which a wider acquaintance with his preaching would 
correct ; but in this volume we see the work of the sagacious 
observer of life, who can extract a great deal of interest from 
any given subject, but who does not bring to it the profound 
religions earnestness or the clear theological insight that make 
men great preachers. Mr. Brooks is a fine preacher of the 
second class ; the difference between him and Cardinal Newman, 
or Dr. Mozley, or Frederick Robertson, or Bishop Butler, is one 
of kind rather than of degree. The deeper, more essential truths 
of religion do not seem to be very congenial or natural to him, 
but his sermons are full of interest to those who like to reflect 
on the secondary principles, the accidental developments of 
morality and life. 





A NEW HIGHLAND STORY.* 

‘lo produce surprise is the differentia of all true poetic genius, and 
those of our readers who are familiar with the previous works of 
Mr. Walter Smith will be prepared to learn that in Kildrostan this 
element is strongly in presence. The author has betaken himself 
to fresh fields and pastures new, and we are only employing the 
language of sobriety when we say that the self-oblivion of creative 
activity has seldom been more conspicuously indicated than in 
this remarkable poem. Mr. Walter Smith writes not only for 
his age, but of his age. He is essentially a realistic painter of 
the thoughts, the assertions and denials, the wants, the 
sorrows, the sins, and the virtues, too, of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. And while there is a certain 
unmistakable idiosyncrasy in all his writings, there is no 
monotony or lazy repetition either in his subjects or in his 
individual portraits. The Minister, for instance, in Kildrostan, 
is nowise akin to Raban, or the Rey. Elphinstone Bell, in Hilda. 
Ina, of the present poem, is an altogether distinct creation from 
Hilda; and Tremain, a Modern Poet, a kind of intellectual 
mollusc, wholly lacking moral vertebrae, belongs to a stage of 
evolution widely sundered from that which Clerk Maxwell 
had attained amidst “ the broken Gods.” 


Kildrostan is-called a dramatic poem. But why shouid it not 
have been designated a drama pure and simple? No doubt, 
while in the poem there is one incident sensational enough—we 
mean the tragic end of Doris, which is represented to us in 
lines of thrilling energy—Kildrostan is not exactly a play to 
put on the stage. There is too much of high-thinking, and too 
little of conflicting claims and aims, mustering their forces with 
swift but sure subtlety and sedulousness for a final decisive 
combat, for this fine result of Mr. Walter Smith’s Hore 
Subsecivee ever to become popular as an acted performance. But 
if by Drama we mean—and most people do mean—the twofold 
creation of a fresh set of circumstances and of fresh characters, 

‘that is, of a platform with various surroundings on which a 
pair or two of individual personages shall gradually, by speech 
or act, make self-revelation of their inmost existence,— 
then we have no hesitation in affirming that the work 
before us isa drama. Kildrostan is nothing, if not a dramatic 
exhibition of character; and, as it seems to us, the self- 
portraiture of Dr. Lorne, of Doris, of Tremain, of Sir Diarmid, 
of Ina, and, we ought to add, of Morag, the faithful 
Celtic nurse and family friend, is too artistically wrought 
out for almost any reader, on first perusal of the poem, to dis- 
cover the subtle touches by which the effect in each case has 
been accomplished. 

But the story itself is one of varied and sustained interest. 
For, first of all, there is a secret which is duly kept until the 
fitting hour for its divulgence arrives. In the second place, 
Mr. Walter Smith has succeeded in weaving into the same 
drama, without transgressing the Horatian canon touching 
unity and simplicity, the elements both of a comedia, which 
means the triumph of Man: over circumstance, and of a 
tragedia, which means the triumph of circumstance, or ot 
fatal disposition, over Man. But in the third place, our 
author, no longer content with portraitures—and how life-like 


* Kildrostan: a Dramatic Poem. By Walter C. Smith. Glaszow: James 
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they allare—of suburbanity, with its combined characteristics of 
money, scandal, and church-going, or of men and women jp 
almost all conceivable phases of human speculation, phases of 
scepticism, agnosticism, ritualism, stubborn orthodoxy, self. 
complacent latitudinarianism, or fervid universalism, has in this 
noble poem entered the lists—prophet, in this respect, no less 
than poet—as the vindicator of the claims of the Highland 
Crofters. Drama as it is, and containing especially such a 
finished impersonation of remorseless will, and blind, passionate 
hate as that of the heiress of whom Mrs. Slit, the Island post. 
mistress, says :—* That Doris with her mouth that iss always 
smiling, and her eyes that never do,” Kildrostan comes in 
opportunely, at this present time, as a potent accompaniment 
to the report of the Crofters’ Commissioners. 


As we are anxious that our readers should peruse the volume 
for themselves, we will not forestall their interest in its pages 
by an outline of its contents, nor encroach on the author's 
claim to be allowed to let his story creep into the imagina. 
tion of his countrymen by its own intrinsic attractiveness. At 
the same time, we believe that we shall not be transgressing the 
lines which we have just indicated if we express the conviction 
that when, at the close of the poem, a certain lover and his lass 
are discovered at Ravenna, and “seal there forever now, the 
love of long ago,” the opinion of all competent critics will be— 
How well the author has accomplished his task. 

The poem opens with a solemn scene,—the burial of a 
Highland minister on the wild West shore, whose body 
is borne to its last resting-place in “the dim abbey pile, 
where once the Culdees toiled, and prayed, and died ;” and we 
should have been glad, if our space had allowed us, to quote 
one or two passages, not only from the lines which, as if keep- 
ing time with the strokes of the mufiled oars, describe the 
funeral procession, but from the prose talk of the fisherwomen 
assembled on the occasion. And, speaking of the latter, 
we would add here, that we have seldom met with a better 
rendering of the way in which the West Highland Celt does 
his thought into English than in the pages of Mr. Walter 
Smith, as the following sample, for which we must find room, 
will evidence,—the speakers being Mrs. Slit, the postmistress, 
and Morag, the nurse :— 


“Mrs. Suit: Yes, she { Miss Ina] iss a kind lady, and thinks of every- 
one. i 


whatever.—Morac: Yes! They will be like Donald Levach, who 


was drowned in a ditch, and his last words would be—‘ You are a 
changing the drink, and there’s too much water in it, Jenny, a great \ 


deal too much water.’ ” 


But, leaving these last words to make their own impression, and 
reluctantly omitting even referenceto many of the intervening 
pages, we will call the reader’s attention to “a Sacrament” 
among the hills, in the account of which our author reveals 
much self-restraint, much pathos, and fine pictorial power. 
Of this “ Great Feast,” the last which was ever to be held 
in Glenaradale, the faithful Morag says that she will 
bring an account to Miss Ina. All the country was to 
be there, and half the godly ministers of Ross and Skye, 
including among the latter Black Hachan, of Lochbroom, 
who is known far and wide as the “ Searcher ;’’ Lachlan of the 
Lews, “The Trumpet of the Gael;” and Neil of Raasay, with 
the pleasant voice, “as if he played sweetly upon an instru- 
ment.” For this is to be an Eviction Communion, a solemn 
farewell to Glenaradale, seeing that all the country is ringing 
with the tidings :— 
‘That Doris has evicted all 

The people from their homes, which even now 

Are empty, bare, and roofless. She would crowd them 

Upon the strip of shore, already thronged 

With fishers, and they mean to go away. 

They have been used to delve and handle sheep 

And cattle, and they have no skill with boats ; 

And now they are just waiting for to-morrow, 

Housed on the beach, or in the birken wood, 

With breaking hearts, before they leave the land.’’ 
The sympathies of Ina with the sufferers were too deep to 
allow her to absent herself from such a gathering, and she is 
found among the multitude that crowds the brae, beneath 
which, on a swelling mound, at the mouth of a mountain bay, 
sit four ministers, rapt as if on holy ground, and,— 

“There now a table is seemly spread 
With homely linen, but clean and white, 


And a chalice and platter of wheaten bread, 
And the Book that giveth the blind their sight.” 





Alisthair iss better now, and will soon be at the fishing again. : 
—Morac: And how iss the fishing and the whiskey ?—Mrs. Suit: | 
Not more than usual, Morag, but always too much of the whiskey, |> 
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But the “factor,” too, is on the hill-side. He has come to 
note and report the sayings and doings at the “ Holy Fair ;” 
and with him are dogs and hireling gillies and the poet Tremain, 
“with heathendom on his lips,” but curious to witness “ the 
Christian superstition,” where, as he had heard, “ the thing is 
still living.” : 

And here we must let Tremain, the modern poet of the flesh, 
speak for himself. His creed seems to be that pleasure is 
pleasant, that joy without fatigue is the ideal of existence; 
that all fruits, forbidden or not, which come in. one’s way with 
a promise of delight, are to be freely partaken of; and that 
High Art, ignoring the factitious scruples of the conscience, 
itself a mere creation of the Church which has consecrated 
grief, instead of gladness, should simply abandon itself to the 
glorification of the miscellaneous impulses of which the human 
consciousness is the subject,—always, however, with the solemn 
proviso that these shall have no atfinity with “ small moralities 
and shop-keeping ethics ” :— 

“ The kind of woman, bred of Christian Cult, 
Whom you call womanly, to me is watery, 
A ghost, a mist that chills you with its touch, 
How changed from the grand creature Nature made, 
For joy and music and the giddy dance, 
And glorious passion. There’s a story of 
Pelagia, leader of the mimes at Antioch 
On the Orontes ; how she came one day 
Up from the silvern baths with her fair troop 
Of girls all glowing with the flush of life, 
And bounding with light mirth and lures of love, 
And as she came arrayed in purple skirt 
Of Tyrian, golden bracelets on her wrists, 
And tinkling anklets, and the flash of gems 
Upon her bosom, on her brow of flowers,— 
Lo! then an Anchorite, dried up and baked, 
With dirt of some dim cave where he had burrowed 
With bats and owls, looked wistfully on her, 
And craftily assailed her with regrets 
That she brought not her beauty and her joy— 
Another Magdalene !—to serve his Lord : 
Wherewith being touched, she turns a penitent, 
And comes next day, and lays aside her robes 
Of splendour, and her bright and joyous ways 
So winsome, and in squalid garb arrayed 
Of sackcloth, visits graves and lazar-houses, 
Pale as a lily—a shadow called a saint. 
What think you, now, of such a work as that 
To pleasure heaven with? While the old gods lived 
A woman was the glory of our glad 
And fruitful earth. But now you make of her——” 


This Pagan rhapsody is interrupted by the chief, Sir Diarmid, 
who says :— 
‘‘T prithee, peace, man. 


‘What if your leader of the mimes had been 

A chaste, pure maiden, daughter of a home 
Where mother-love enfolded her in customs 
As sweet as lavender, and that she met 

Some gay apostle of the flesh, and as 

His penitent became—what you have known ? 
The world is bad enough, and false enough, 
Without such gloss to prove its darkness light. 
The devil is up to that, and does not need 
That you should make fine clothes for him to wear 
When he goes masking. Let this stuff alone ; 
Or weave it into verses if you will, 

For fools to read, although I used to think 
That poetry should stir the best in us, 

And give fit utterance also to our best 

In rhythmic music.” 

Of all the “functions ” at which we have ever “ assisted,” 
by far the most impressive has been that of a Scottish com- 
munion, amid such surroundings as are described for us in 
Kildrostan. We say so, though the scathing words of Robert 
Burns are haunting us as we write; and we can only express 
our regret that the exigencies of the situation—especially the 
startling episode in which “ the factor” figures so conspicuously 
—prevented Mr. Walter Smith from giving us further details 
of what “the Sacrament” in the-open has furnished to the 
eyes, to the ears, and to the hearts—we cannot doubt—of 
thousands of his countrymen. 

But instead of sermon, or Communion-table exhortation, we 
have the following address, delivered “in the tent” by the 
minister :— 

“ My friends, this is a day of solemn sadness 
With us, for we shall ne’er all meet again 
Here, where our fathers met these hundred years, 
Remembering the love of Him who came, 
In power of sorrow, to redeem from sorrow, 
And sin which is its fountain. It is not 
That sere and withered leaves shall drop in autumn, 
That always will be; nor that tender buds, 





Frost-bitten die untimely in their spring ; 
Nor that the hale and well may also fall, 
Reft by the stormy winds,—all that may be, 
To any people, and at any time, 
To-morrow only knows what it shall bring. 
Bat human law, defying the divine, 
Which gave the land for man to dwell thereon, 
And to replenish and subdue its wildness, 
Straining the rights of those who own the soil, 
By writs and deeds, wherein they give it over 
Who had no property in it to give, 
Has torn up by the roots a band of you, 
Loyal and dutiful and fearing God 
As any in the land, and here no more 

~ Shall we together sing our psalm of praise, 
Or break the bread, or drink the cup of blessing. 
Therefore is this a solemn day with us, 
Touched with the sadness of their leave-taking, 
And with regretful memories.” 


Such utterances, however, must not be listened to in silence by 
the factor, who, in a rash moment, exclaims :— 


“ Take care, Sir; 
Yon’re on the verge of treasonable speech 
Against the law.” 


This rude disturbance of the sanctities of public worship was 
followed by behaviour and speech on the part of the factor, 
which at last roused the wrath of “the men;” but meanwhile 
the minister only replies, and our readers will at once recognise 
the pathos and appropriateness of his language :— 


‘“* We do not break the law, 

Even when it breaks the hearts that it should bind 
Closer to home and country. Neither wouid I 
Pour Mara-water now into the cup 

Heaven sweetened with the wood of His dear Cross 
Who loved us. Men may wreck your happy homes, 
But God is building better mansions for you; 

They make a desert—He a paradise. 

They drive you over sea; but He will bring you 
Where there is no more sea. And we should take 
.The losses and the crosses of our life 

As hooks to fasten us to that better world.” 


We have no such salient single poems in Kildrostan as are 
found in. Hilda or Raban, but the lines in which “ the chorus ” 
describes the sail of Ina and Morag to the scene of the 
communion are very fine; and “ Kenneth’s Song,” which is set 
to the key of “ Lochaber no more,” and which, indeed, reads 
like a translation from the Gaelic, penetrated as it is by the 
plaint and pathos peculiar to the Highland Celt, combined with 
a kind of “ hodden grey” prosaic realism, not less character- 
istic, would have touched the heart of Alexander Ewing, and 
will evoke the sympathy of all lovers of the men of Argyle and 
the Isles. With the following stanzas from this song ourarticle 
on Kildrostan may appropriately take end :— 


“ There is no fire of the crackling boughs 
On the hearths of our fathers, 
There is no lowing of brown-eyed cows 
On the green meadows, 
Nor do the maidens whisper vows 
In the still gloaming, 
Glenaradale. 


No father here but would give a son 
For the old country, 
And his mother the sword would have girded on 
To fight her battles ; 
Many’s the battle that has been won 
By the brave tartans, 
Glenaradale ! 


But the big-horned stag and his hinds, we know, 
In the high corries, 
And the salmon that swirls the pool below 
Where the stream rushes, 
Are more than the hearts of men, and so 
We leave thy green valley, 
Glenaradale.” 





FROM ENGLAND TO CEYLON BY LAND.* 


Tire appearance of these volumes, which are composed of letters 
written more than forty years ago, evinces considerable courage 
in both author and publisher, for necessarily such value as Mr. 
Mitford’s observations originally possessed has been much dis- 
counted by the lapse of time. A great deal that Mr. Mitford 
states is no longer applicable to the scenes or places he refers to, 
and in some parts he describes a condition of things that has 
completely passed away. Still, there remains much that, if not 
absolutely fresh, is still novel enough to be told over again; and 





* A Land March from England to Ceylon Forty Years Ago, through Dalmatia, 
Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Assyria, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Scinde, and India, of which 7,000 Miles on Horseback. Illustrated with Original 
po gy a Edward Ledwich Mitford, F.R.G.S, 2 vols. London: W, H. Allen 
and Co. 1 
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the traveller was fortunate in passing for the greater portion of 
his journey through those countries of Western Asia where the 
march of time has made but faint impression on either the 
p2ople or the governments.. There has been a change of names, 
but in every other feature the Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, and 
Afghanistan of to-day are very much what they were forty years 
ago. Mr. Mitford’s travels, although they cannot be considered 
to possess any serious value or importance, are still sufficiently 
interesting reading for those who care to see how little changed 
the condition of Western Asia has been in a period of almost 
half a century. 

The most remarkable thing about Mr. Mitford’s tour was 
certainly the manner of performing it. Even at the present 
time the traveller who left England with the intention of pro- 
ceeding overland to Ceylon, with the exception of the three 
unbridged channels, would be regarded as something of a 
phenomenon, and we are not quite sure whether the English 
Minister at Teheran would not cause his detention as a person 
incapable of taking proper care of himself. The dangers of the 
journey from political complications and local disorders were much 
more serious in 1839 than they would be now, for an Egyptian 
army was in hostile occupation of Syria and Palestine, an English 
war with Persia had only recently concluded, and the tribes of 
Afghanistan were simmering to revolt. Yet none of these con- 
siderations, nor the additional reason that more than three- 
fourths of the journey would have to be performed on horse- 
hack, deterred Mr. Mitford, who, after five years’ unprofitable 
residence in Morocco, resolved to proceed to Ceylon in search of 
- employment. Mr. Mitford writes that :— 

‘Moved by a love of travel, after consulting the map I resolved to 

undertake the journey entirely by land. By taking a south-east line 
through Southern Europe, Central [?] Asia, and India, I could reach 
my destination with no more sea than the Straits of Dover, the ferry 
. of the Bosphorus, and the Straits of Adam’s Bridge, through most 
interesting and little-known countries.” 
While this determination argued a keen spirit of adventure in 
the author, it must be admitted that the passion was not gratified, 
for his journey proved singularly tame and uneventful. One 
could hardly conceive a walking or riding tour through Europe 
at the present day accomplished in greater security, and with 
such complete absence of the sensational as these travels through 
unsettled countries and among semi-civilised peoples. Only 
twice in the course of this journey of 9,000 miles did there 
threaten to be a hostile collision with the inhabitants—once in a 
town on the Turco-Persian border, and the second time in an 
Afghan village between Herat and Candahar. Of course, this 
fact reflects the greatest credit on Mr. Mitford's tact and good- 
temper. He seems, indeed, to possess in perfection that in- 
valuable gift in a traveller of seeing the bright side of everything, 
and of discovering the best traits in the character of the people 
among whom he happens to be. Thus we find him saying 
pleasant things about such different races as the Turk, the 
Kurd, and the Albanian; and he has the eyes to see behind 
Afghan swagger and deceit the possibilities of a great character. 
Almost unconsciously Mr, Mitford gives one or two stories that 
are strangely typical of the people to whom they refer, and show 
how little real progress has been made in forty years. The 
following deserves preservation as the account of a long-forgotten 
and equally unfortunate Armenian inventor :— 

‘On the mud of the Golden Horn lies the wreck of a small steamer, 
of which, and of the self-taught engineer who constructed it, we 
heard the following extraordinary history:—‘It seems that this 
vessel and her engines were constructed by an Armenian with no 
assistance or instruction except what he had derived from books on 
engineering. After ten years of labour and a great expenditure of 
money he exultingly imagined that his perseverance and skill had 
overcome every obstacle to his success. The day of his triumph was 
come, when the work of his hands was at length launched on the 
Golden Horn; the vessel was rather inclined to one side, but this 
could be rectified by stowage. The steam was got up, and she 
ploughed her way through the yielding waters. So far his success 
was brilliant; but alas! the very completeness of his present success 
tended but the more to embitter the eventual destruction of his long- 
cherished hopes, when he discovered, to his dismay, that he had 
provided no means of checking or stopping the machinery ; on, on it 
flew, with desperate pertinacity, like the Dutchman’s leg, and after 
various eccentric evolutions the baffled engineer ran her aground in 


despair. The poor man took his failure so much to heart that he | 


forsook his business, and eventually went out of his mind—a martyr 
to science.’ ” 

Mr. Mitford gives an interesting description of the chief 
towns of Syria, such as Damascus, Aleppo, Homs, Hamah, and 
other places. Of these Hamah isa place of some present im- 
portance, s:tuated in a fine positioh on the Orontes :— 

“The view of Hamah is fine. It is nearly as large as Aleppo and 





backed by high cliffs full of excavations, which are now inhabited. 
The Orontes flows through the centre of the town, bordered with 
trees, and washing the foot of a high, artificial mound which rises 
from amongst the houses on its banks. This place must be very 
beautiful in summer, the houses being interspersed with trees and 
groves lining the banks of the Orontes. The houses are roofed with 
domes and arches, on account of the scarcity of timber for building. 
The water-wheels for supplying the town are, I suppose, the largest 
known; these enormous wheels are worked entirely by the current, 
and discharge their water into aqueducts supported on two or more 
tiers of arches.” 

Mr. Mitford supplies pictures of many other towns in Asiatic 
Turkey which only require a beneficent Government to recover 
their long-lost prosperity. He also gives a graphic account of 
his reception in an Arab encampment, when by a bold dash 
among their tents he disarmed any hostile intentions they may 
have meditated, and obtained the sacred claim of hospitality. 
When the scene changes to Persia, he is equally copious in his 
details about the people and the frontier region between Sunni 
and Shiah, where the Kurd marauder succeeds the nomad Arab 
as the terror of the cultivator and caravan. The two principal 
Persian towns on this frontier are Kermanshah and Hamadan. 
Whereas the former is represented as having “a rather dingy 
appearance,” the latter is described as being in a most beautiful 
situation, and in the centre of a richly-cultivated plain. His 
opinion of Persia generally may be considered as summed-up 
in the following passage :— 

“T am not now surprised at the praises that have been lavished on 
this country by their poets and other writers, whose imagery has been 
copied by us and tended to disseminate a false impression with respect 
to it even among Europeans. ‘ After traversing desolate and dreary 
tracts which sink the spirit to the lowest ebb ; when we come suddenly 
on one of these beautiful valleys, full of pellucid streams and towerivg 
trees, the contrast is so striking and delightful that it is naturally 
described in the most glowing colours, and its beauties éxpatiated on 
and exaggerated by being seen through the false medium of a com- 
parison with the surrounding deserts; and thus from individual 
localities a false judgment is formed of the country in general. I 
have myself often felt the force of this delusion ; but after crossing 
the barren monntains of Persia Proper and the salt deserts of 
Khorasan, I am forced to the conclusion that, although the weary 
traveller often finds spots of surpassing fertility and beauty, the 
country in general is dreary, ungrateful, and barren.” 

Mr. Mitford’s experiencesin Persia, Afghanistan, and Indiaform 
the substance of his second volume, which is certainly the more 
interesting of the two. From his earlier experience in Morocco it 
is interesting to learn that he gives the palm for both strength 
and appearance to the Barb over the Arab horse, and he 
pronounces the black tea of Persia received overland from China 
to. have a flavour and aroma unlike any to be tasted in Europe 
except Russia. We cannot accompany him during his ride 
through Khorasan on the iron-grey horse which proved such an 
excellent purchase from its French master, although it may be 
mentioned that his escort was a small army, and that the fear 
of the Turcomans was more or less uppermost in the minds of 


the Shah’s officers the whole way from Teheran to the vicinity - 


of Herat. However, these formidable depredators never came 
bodily within range of this party. At Meshed he was rendered 
prostrate by fever, against which he had long been struggling, 
and he was kept consequently confined to his bed in that place 
for three weeks. At Meshed also he met one of these soldiers of 
fortune, who were more plentiful at Asiatic Courts during the 
last century than the present, and whose reappearance may be a 
factor in future political complications. His name was Dotter- 
wich, and his adventures may be summarised in his own words. 

'**T speak English, Mynheer, but Iam a German, and my name is 
Dotterwich. It is some time ago I came to India to seek my fortune. 
My first speculation was in indigo-planting at Calcutta...... I 
was afterwards employed by the East-India Company exploring for 
minerals in the Himalayas, near Simla. I wished to enter the service 
of some of the native princes in India, but as they were all controlled 
by the English Government, I found it difficult for a stranger to gain 
anentrance. So I made my way to Afghanistan, and offered my 
services to the Shah of Herat. Kamran Shah took me into his 
service, and I disciplined his troops in the European style, and drank 
schuapps with himself. The old Shah is very fond of schnapps, and 
many a jolly drinking-bout we had together, and I soon became his 
chief favourite.’ ” , 

The reader will discover for himself the turn which occurred 
in the fortunes of this individual when he incurred the jealousy 
and resentment of Kamran’s: Minister, Yar Mahomed. Suffice 
it here to say that he was carried off one night by a party of the 
Vizier’s sowars, and left to become slave to the Turcomans iu 
the heart of the desert between the Murghab and the Heri Rud. 
He fortunately escaped the fate intended for him, and entering 
the service of the Governor of Meshed, rendered the Persians 
much assistance as military instructor. He was dissatisfied 
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with his new masters, as he found it very difficult to get his pay 
out of them. Mr. Mitford’s journey from Meshed to Herat, 
his stay at the latter city, and his subsequent travels through 
Afghanistan are, perhaps, the most interesting portion of the 
whole work. At Herat, he found the English Envoy, Major 
D'Arcy Todd, installed, but hampered very much by the intrigues 
and secret opposition of Yar Mahomed. Mr. Mitford gives a 


ruler of Herat, and also of his nominal master, the Shah Kamran, 
He was present at an entertainment given in his honour by the 
former, and he says of the Afghans present that he had seldom 
seen a more aristocratic body of men. After leaving Herat, he 
proceeded by the postal route established by the English to 
Candahar; and while on this journey he heard several rumours 
of the intended rising against the English, then, it need hardly 
be stated, in military occupation of the whole of Eastern 
Afghanistan. It was during this part of his journey that he 
met with one of the few adventures that occurred to him :— 


“ The people had collected in great numbers on my arrival...... 
{ felt conscious that I had got into a bad neighbourhood, but as two of 
my men had not come up I was obliged to wait for them, and although 
we had marched twenty-eight miles, as our horses had plenty of 
forage, they would be able to go on to a less dangerous locality. 
These people were of rather a darker complexion than the Afghans 
of the towns, but were apparently quiet. I walked round the village, 
and as I was washing in a stream that ran by the walls, my head 
gowar, whose suspicions had also been aroused, came to me and told 
me that we were not safe here; that there was a Jumaa (a gathering) 
for bad intentions, and the sooner we went on the better for ourselves, 
and he was anxious to-order out the horses immediately. However, 
I told him to have patience, and not show the people we were afraid 


march to the next station, twelve miles farther on, and in the mean- 
time not to evince the least alarm. On returning to the village miy 
suspicious were confirmed, for on approaching the gate, without their 
being aware of my presence, I found the chiefs of the party in anxious 
consultation, and one ferocious-looking fellow addressing the crowd 
from a raised station using the most meaning gesticulations, amongst 
which he several times passed his flat hand across his throat in a 
very significant manner. I took good care they should not know I 
had seen their council of war, but, on” the contrary, showed them 
the utmost confidence, and remained till within two hours of sunset, 
when we ostentatiously examined the loading of our guns and pre- 
pared for a start. Seeing us going, the people came round and tried 
every method short of force to induce us to remain...... I 
thanked them for their kind offers, telling them I knew I should be 
somuch more comfortable with them, but that I was anxious to 
ceach Girishk the next day. Their language was Pushtoo, but I 
spoke to them through the sowar, who could speak Persian. I conld 
see an incredulous smile on many a face; however, they let me de- 
part, but I could hear some muttered curses from some of the younger 
fellows as I rode out.” 


With this quotation we may conclude our notice of these 
volumes, which in some respects are a striking record of 
travel. A little curtailment might have been judicious, and 
would certainly have added to the interest of the travels. But 
still, having accomplished so exceptional a feat, Mr. Mitford can 
easily be pardoned for having decided to describe it in its 
entirety. At least, it shows him to have been a very observant 
and a very considerate traveller. Some of the sketches, par- 
ticularly those of Candahar and Herat, are interesting, but the 
majority were hardly worth reproduction. 





INCOGNITA.* 

Tut work of the critic would be much pleasanter, and the life 
of the habitual novel-reader much less monotonous, if our minor 
novelists would, in one very important matter, follow the ex- 
ample set by Mr. Henry Cresswell in the three volumes of 
Incognita. Its intellectual construction and literary style, 
though in many ways meritorious, are by no means faultless, 
and any reviewer who believes with Edgar Poe, that criticism 
exists to point out blemishes rather than beauties, will find that 
Mr. Cresswell’s pages supply him with a fairly satisfying amount 
of raw material ; but we prefer to dwell upon one broad charac- 
teristic of the book, which is so refreshing that its presence 
inclines us to forgive for its sake a far greater number of small 
sins than can fairly be charged against its author. 

The principal vice of contemporary fiction (we refer to English 
fiction alone, for across the Channel our criticism does not hold 
good), is contented imitativeness —a lack of imaginative 
originality. In the conception both of character and situation, 
especially the latter, our story-tellers are, for the most part, 
satisfied to travel along well-worn ruts, and to regard invention’ 
asa thing of comparatively little moment, the original element 
of their work residing in the manner rather than in the matter, 





in the presentation rather than in the thing presented. The 
crimes, the coincidences, the entanglements, and the misunder- 
standings which are dealt in so largely by the novelists of the 
day resemble nothing so much as the contents of the window of 
a shop doing a poor business,—the daily or weekly varia- 
tion in the arrangement of the goods does not hide from 
the observant passer-by the fact that the stock-in-trade 
remains unchanged. Our novels, in short, belie their name by 
their deficiency in novelty, and the singular popularity of such 
a book as Called Back, which, though good in several ways, is 
remarkable only for its inventive skill in the matter of new 
situations, seems to show that the slow-sighted public has 
begun to perceive this deficiency and perhaps to resent it. 

There is no mystery in Incognita, and such curiosity as is 
aroused by the opening and maintained by the progress of the 
story is a curiosity concerning developments of character rather 
than combinations of incident. The opening chapters place the 
principal persons as the pieces are placed in a chess problem, 
and the interest lies in the observation of the process by which 
certain curiously strained and complicated relations are re- 
duced to simplicity. At the beginning of the first volume, 
the main situation is led up to by a conversation between 
Leonard Ravenhill and Cecilie Danvill, who are betrothed to 
each other. Ravenhill has heard that his fiancée has in some 
way compromised herself with a certain Major Lavers, and 
demands from her a contradiction of the story that has come 
to his ears. Cecilie cannot deny the facts, but attempts 2v 
explanation which Ravenhill rejects as inadequate, the con- 
sequence being that the engagement is there and then broken 
off. In thecourse of a few days it becomes known to Ravenhill 
that Major Lavers, with the heartlessness of the habitual 
profligate, is working upon the fears of Cecilie, and that she is 
on the point of flying with him simply to avoid an exposure of 
her indiscretion. A look of anguish which he sees for a moment 
upon her face inspires him to make a sudden resolution. He 
knows that within the few next hours Major Lavers will be 
walking through an unfrequented wood, and that it is his 
habit to carry a sword-cane. Ravenhill takes down from the 
wall of his own room a similar weapon, and goes in search 
of the Major, intending to force him to a duel and killhim. He 
is possessed by none of the passions which ordinarily prompt a 
man to murder. He does not love Cecilie, does not even hate 
Major Lavers; but he feels called upon as a man to rescue the 
one, and to his mind this can only be done by killing the other. 
It is simply a business which has to be gone through, disagree- 
able no doubt, and certainly dangerous, but necessary and un- 
avoidable. We will not stay to discuss the question of the 
dramatic veracity of this part of the story, which seems to us 
more than doubtful; but we are bound to allow Mr. Cresswell 
to choose his own foundation for his imaginative superstructure, 
or we cannot judge the superstructure itself with anything like 
fairness. Ravenhill is successful in finding the Major, in com- 
pelling him to fight, and in compassing Cecilie’s deliverance by 
running his weapon through the heart of her persecutor. He 
is walking away from the scene of the conflict, when, turning 
his head to take a last look at his victim, he sees, standing 
beside the body, a tall girl in a black silk mask, whose eyes are 
fixed on himself. They look silently at one another for a 
moment, and then she speaks :— 

“¢ You have been fighting, Mr. Ravenhill? Her voice had just a 
touch of hesitation. The handkerchief maoffled it. It was some 
seconds before he replied, ‘ As you see.’—‘ You have killed him. Why 
did you do that ?’ asked the girl with a plainness which was itself 
dignity. Ravenhill’s eyes caught hers.—‘ Why should you ask?’ he 
inquired.—‘ Because,’ answered the Incognita slowly, ‘I know who 
that is. That is’—her head moved thoughtfully—‘ was, Major 
Lavers of the—th. And there—was there a lady—Mr. Ravenhill ?’ 
With how strange a gleam in her dark eyes she asked it. And pro- 
bably she read affirmation in his face, for, before he had time to 
answer, she added a long significant ‘Ah!’ Bending, she looked at 
the dead man. Then she recommenced her questions. ‘And you 
fought her battle ?’—‘I fought ber battle.’ The girl stood gazing at 
him, surely with some admiration.—‘I thought the men like you 
were all dead,’ she said, slowly, admiringly, ‘he men who fought 
our battles. I congratulate you. Have no fear of me. I shall not 
betray you. But you should be gone, you are only running risks by 
remaining here.’ Again she bent over the dead man, taking a longer 
look. Raising herself she repeated, ‘ Fear nothing from my having 
seen you. Iwill not betray you.’ Making him a bow, she turned to 
go, as he returned the salute.” : 

With this striking and novel situation the real action of the 
story begins, and it will be seen that the author has all the 
materials for a novel—or rather a romance—of strong though 





* Ircognita. By Henry Cresswell. In 3 vols, London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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would have revelled in such a inotif, and what fine imaginative 
use he would have made of it; but’ Mr. Cresswell is not a 
Hawthorne, and there are very few chapters in Incognita which 
are either conceived or executed up to the level of this bold 
opening. We find much that is good, not a little that is very 
good, but we cannot help feeling that we have a right to expect 
something supremely good, and are proportionately disappointed 
at not finding it. Almost from the very beginning Ravenhill’s 
guilt is known to three persons, for he confesses it to Cecilie, and 
there is something very like genius in the pages which tell how 
she received the confession; but to the world at large he is an 
unsuspected person, and some of the most striking passages in 
Incognita are those devoted to his mental and emotional experi- 
ences during the weeks immediately subsequent to the commis- 
sion of the crime. Here is one of them :— 


‘‘He had been concerning himself singularly little about the demise 
of Major Lavers. The event in the wood, indeed, bung about, almost 
always present in the background of his thoughts, but it rarely pre- 
sented itself to nearer view. It received no encouragement.to do so. 
Only now and then it lent him odd sensations and unaccustomed. 
He had, for example, found himself more unlike other folks than 
he had been before. Perhaps he had more than the common allot- 
ment of vanity, and perhaps not; but the discovery afforded him 
something which was not dissatisfaction. This was his first and 
most general impression. The next was different. He was aware of 
a certain dry drollery in being addressed, as men will address one 
another, in a strain of imputed righteousness, A thing that more 
often struck him was the phenomenon of his own indifference. So 
mach has been written, and so well, about the remorse that follows 
murder—especially a first murder—of the terrible blood-guiltiness, 
and the utter irretrievableness, and the unrest and disquietude— 
that no educated man can be ignorant of these themes. Since his 
crime, in odd moments, Godfrey Ravenhill had a good many times 
morally probed himself to feel how his case stood in all these 
familiar respects; on every occasion to find the answer very 
much at crogss-purposes with generally accepted opinions. What 
he really felt was—he saw fully the significance of the co. 
incidence—exactly what Klytaimnéstra expressed after killing 
her husband—that his right hand had done a righteous deed. 
ese To have killed appeared to him in some degree a moral and 
intellectual advance. His mind strolled in a world in which the 
lights had suddenly shifted, conveying new appearances to every 
object, down to the simplest. Previously some thoughts that now 
stirred in him had been impossible. He had made a step towards an 
emancipation, and experienced some expansion of soul quite out of 
proportion to any assignable cause. Life seemed now wider than it 
used to seem.” , 


We have mentioned Hawthorne, and some of the latter sen- 
tences in this passage will recall to many the experience of 
Donatello, in Transformation. But there is a difference. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, according to a well-known story, after standing 
for some time before a much-admired picture, exclaimed, with a 
snap of his fingers, “It wants that.” Now, this passage just 
wants the something which even Sir Joshua could only express 
by an eloquent gesture,—the touch of genius, the breath of life. 
It has not the irresistible persuasiveness of clear imaginative 
vision : we do not accept; we question. And even if in the end 
we conclude that Mr. Cresswell’s analysis is accurate, it is still 
unsatisfying when set beside the work of a great seer which 
does not even suggest questioning but compels acceptance. 
There is a faculty which is to imagination what keen observa- 
tion is to sensible perception,—which conquers credence by the 
sheer force of realisable details. There is one such detail here, 
in the sentence describing Ravenhill’s feelings on being 
addressed “in a strain of imputed righteousness ;’”’ but the rest 
of the passage, in spite of its clever shrewdness, is tentative and 
indecisive. 

We have devoted so much space to one feature of Incognita, 
that we are unable to do justice to it as a whole; and this 
we regret, for it is really a noteworthy book. The subject 
is one which, as we have said, lends itself readily to 
morbid treatment, and yet on the whole the story is singu- 
larly free from morbidity—a freedom due, it may be, to 
that very lack of perfect vision of which we have been speaking. 
The weakest part of Incognita is that which is devoted .to the 
relations between Ravenhill and the masked witness of his 
crime, with whom he is afterwards brought into frequent con- 
tact, but whose identity is not discovered by him until nearly 
the close of the story; though even here Mr. Cresswell shows 
his freedom from.the vulgar commonplaces of fiction by refrain- 
ing from making them the hero and heroine of a love-story—a 
motif which would have had an irresistible attraction for an in- 
ferior novelist. But the book is full of good things. What, for 
example, could be more neatly put than the remark of Dr. How- 
den that “Guilt is power, as toi many people have discovered 
to their cost ; and before a man commits a crime he should assure 





himself that he is one of those superior men who can possess 
power without displaying it”? Or how often do we come across 
a little bit of analysis more subtly and searchingly trae than 
that contained in the following sentences? ‘The italics, of 
course, are ours :— 

‘““¢What is the time, Cuthbert ?’ she asked.—He named it, and 

added, ‘Should you sit at this open window ?’—‘I am not in the least 
cold, and to-night the moonlight seems—I cannot tell what.’ That 
was true. Cecilie Danvill seldom could tell what anything seemed. 
There are consciousnesses that stop at the fact of seemingness.” 
We have not cared to dwell upon certain inconsistencies of 
matter and slovenlinesses of manner which are of little conse- 
quence, and which every reader can discover for himself, 
Incognita is worthy of careful reading, for Mr. Cresswell has 
constructive skill, fine grasp of character—Cecilie is a master- 
piece of delineation—and no inconsiderable gift of true humour, 
which is, however, once or twice dangerously near degeneration 
into farce. In future novels we should recommend him to keep 
such characters as Peepy Malmaison well in hand. The record 
of his performances as a public prosecutor is certainly funny, 
but a little too incredible. 


AN AMERICAN HISTORY OF PRUSSIA.* 
Ix looking at the Kingdom of Prussia, it is sometimes difficult 
not to be dazzled into wonder and admiration by the extra- 
ordinary vigour in policy and war which raised the petty Princi- 
pality of Brandenburg, with its sandy flats and dreary 
marshes, to the position of a- mighty Kingdom, the head of a 
mightier Empire, more powerful in war, in organisation, and in 
learning than any other State in Europe. The morality of history 
seems at fault, and we feel almost inclined to say that in obtain- 
ing such results the means have been justified, and that the 
men who laid the foundations of this great structure need only 
be judged by their achievements. But, in truth, the result is no 
justification, for what has been achieved in Prussian history is 
as nothing compared with what has been destroyed. No round- 
ing-off of boundaries, no perfecting of the machine of govern- 
ment, no organisation of military power, can compensate for the 
overthrow of self-government, and with it of what is most 
worthy of cultivation in the citizen, —self-respect, inde- 
pendence, and the sense of personal freedom. Prussian history 
is the record of the destruction of these qualities in the nation, 
and in that it is so is nothing great or worthy, but rather a 
tale of decay and failure. Whether, when the spirit of 
liberty and self-government has: once been rooted up, it 
can be restored by the clauses of a paper Constitution, remains 
to be seen. It may be that the painful growth of individual 
freedom will begin again; but at present that vast political 
structure that we call Prussia seems to bear indelible traces of 
the means by which it was created. Since Prussian history is 
such, it must of necessity call up feelings of indignation in the 
minds of men of English race. And if the feeling is one of in- 
dignation when the wrong-doer is a ruler, like the Great Elector, 
how ean it be other than of contempt and disgust when the 
blow is dealt by a mountebank like Frederick I. of Prussia, or a 
coarse and swaggering bully like his son, Frederick William I. ? 
Yet the sense of shame and degradation in what is to be re- 
corded should not induce the historian to bate one jot of his 
interest, of his impartiality, or of his desire to draw what lessons 
he can from his subject. It is for this that Mr. Tuttle deserves 
such high praise. An American, and so out of sympathy with 
the Prussian ideal of military and bureaucratic despotism, he 
has yet preserved a true historic temper in dealing with his 
subject, and a steady and honest determination to judge by a 
fair and reasonable standard. And not only is his fairness to be 
praised; his manner of narration is clear and good. The style, 
too, is not undignified; and if it sometimes tends to fall into 
rather a pompous cadence, it is at least free from anything either 
slovenly or affected in phrase or idiom. Mr. Tuttle has chosen 
to cover in his history the period from the grant of the Mark to 
Albert the Bear, till the accession of Frederick the Great. 
That he was altogether wise in this we cannot agree. A better 
choice would have been from the accession of the Great Elector 
and tke Peace of Westphalia till the accession of Frederick the 
Great. This would have been a period short enough to be 
adequately handled in a single volume, and well within the 
scope of Mr. Tuttle’s powers; for it is this portion of his subject 
which he has written of with most success, and evidently with 





* The History of Ps ussia to the Acc ssion of Frederick the Great, 1154-1749. By 
Herbert Tuttle, Professor in Cornell University. Boston, U.S. : Houghton, Miffien 
and Co. 1884, : 
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most interest. Owing-to his present arrangement, a quarter of 
the book is devoted to what is necessarily an imperfect sketch 
of the earlier history. The chapter on “The Early Society and 
Institutions” is as clear as can be expected when the primitive 
Teutonic polity is to be discussed, and contains a good deal of 
information: but we would gladly have sacrificed it for more 
detail as to the state of Brandenburg at the end of the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

Prussian history from the year 1640 to the year 1740 is 
the history of three men,—of the Great Elector, of the 
first King, Frederick I., and of Frederick William I. Than 
the Great Elector, perhaps, no man bound down and 
limited at every turn by the chain of adverse circum- 
stance, succeeded better in the aims he had set himself. 
At the age of twenty he succeeded to dominions which, at the 
best of:times, were poor, barren, and scattered from any common 
centre, but which were now wasted by war, or even actually in 
the possession of the enemy. The army, though large, was a 
mutinous rabble, and as dangerous to its own country as the 
foreign invaders, while the Ministers who held the reins of 
government—if the weak powers of the state will carry such a 
metaphor—were unfriendly, if not in open intrigue against the 
new Prince. The youth to whom this task was set soon began 
to overcome his difficulties. He reduced his army to submissior, 
he disarmed the opposition of his Ministers, he played-off with 
the most successful, if the most unscrupulous, diplomacy the 
Swedes, the Emperor, and the Poles, until at last he had 
breathing-space to reorganise his country; and not only to do 
this, but to paralyse every institution in his dominions ‘which 
tended to resist his will. Circumstanced as‘he was, itis easy to 
look leniently upon his tortuous diplomacy at the Congress of 
Westphalia and during the war between Poland and Sweden; 
and a debt of admiration may be conscientiously paid him 
for the successes at Fehrbellin and the Frisches Haff, which 
enabled him to clear his country of foreign enemies. It 
is when we turn to regard his policy towards the Estates, 
and examine in detail the arbitrary and illegal acts with 
which he enforced his schemes of absolutism, that sound 
opinion must grow hard. {We would willingly, had 
we space, quote the author’s regret that he caunot 
describe in detail the struggle for liberty in Preussen,— 
a struggle which, for its “fearless patriotism,’ and for all but 
its melancholy end, deserves well to be remembered. He truly 
says :—“ It would be a work of respect and affection to describe 
the fearless patriotism of Kalkstein and Rhode—the one a 
patrician General, the other a plebeian burgher, yet as twin 
heroes in the battle of liberty, teaching their countrymen that 
the interests of the province were indivisible.” Indeed, through- 
out his life the Elector was in aim nothing but a tyrant. He 
was not always wise or prudent, not always successful. 
* Bat,” as Mr. Tuttle observes, “in the midst of vacillation, 
of tentative schemes, of failure and disappointment, he kept 
the one great object of his life,—the vindication of his 
own will as the supreme authority in the State,—immovable 
before his eyes; and in this he was brilliantly but deplorably 
successful.” The son who succeeded the Great Elector was in 
every way a contrast to his father. Weak in body and mind, 
he was fond not of strengthening the resources of the 
State by organising the administration or by gaining terri- 
tory through the successful conduct of diplomacy or war, but 
of the mere displays of sovereignty. It was better to him 
to be a king in name than in deed; to beara sceptre and rank 
with the Kings of England and Poland, than to have his alliance 
sought for as a powerful Prince. Yet,contemptible as this may 
at first seem, Frederick I.’s reign must not be condemned too 
hastily. It is something to finda Prussian King whose desire 
was that, above all things, his “should be a lovable govern- 
ment ;” and this quality of amiability in his rule did much to 
reconcile the people to the criminal folly and profusion of his 
Court. 

Mr. Carlyle exults in the way in which, on his death, his son 


_ Frederick William turned off the cooks and lacqueys, and 


reduced in every direction the waste and extravagance of the 
Royal household. If this had been all the change, it had been 
well; but not only was Frederick William determined to put 
down the pomp which had characterised his father’s rule, but 
also its amiability. Probably the latter. was even more dis- 
tasteful to him than the former. There is no more un- 
amiable character in the whole of history than Frederick 
William I. Well may Mr. Tuttle speak of the “ moral 


own_daughter in the face, and laid her senseless on the floor, 
could only be prevented from renewing his blows and from 
trampling upon her by the Queen and the Princesses; or who, 
when his son was brought to him after his flight, fell upon him 
with a drawn sword, and was with difficulty persuaded from 
killing him with his own hands. It would be impossible to set 
out here the barbarities of his family life, the blows, starva- 
tion, taunts, and general persecution which he reserved for his 
ehildren, or that wholesale domestic tyranny which made it 
as much as a son or daughter’s life was worth to disturb the 
King as he lay asleep on his wooden bench after a hunting 
picnic. All these excesses at home had their parallel in his 
unfortunate country. The cruelties with regard to kidnapping 
the grenadiers are well known: but it is difficult to understand 
that in the middle of the eighteenth century the punishment of 
death was awarded without form or trial on the mere order of 
the King. The code was always being enriched by fresh crimes 
for which death was the punishment. It was found that advo- 
cates employed tall grenadiers to hand petitions to the King as 
a device for gaining a favourable hearing. When the practice 
became an evident abuse, and the King was asked for a 
remedy, his Majesty replied by painting on the wall the 
picture of a lawyer hanging side by side with a dog: and this 
symbolical answer was duly incorporated into an edict, that 
persons guilty of such an offence were to share the gallows with 
adog. The King passed all civil and judicial business under 
review, and “a hasty scrawl on the margin of a judge’s deci- 
sion or an officer’s complaint might cost a poor wretch his head.” 
“ A poor quartermaster in the Army was convicted of defalca- 


tion, and although his bond covered the deficit, which he offered 


to make good, his Majesty wrote,‘I forgive the debt, but let 
him be hanged.’” It is impossible to quote all the instances of 
the King’s ferocity. Perhaps the worst are those where inno- 
cent men were in danger of suffering, because the violence of the 
King made it unsafe for punishment to be delayed till his real 
meaning could be found out, or his hand-writing deciphered. 
Truly Mr. Tuttle does not depart from his duty of impartiality 
when he says of him,—* His manner wanted dignity and self- 
control, his temper was violent. His language was coarse, inso- 
lent, and brutal. He was incapable of doing a kind act grace- 
fully, and he made even just severity seem like heartless 
persecution. His vices were low, mean, sordid, and vulgar, and 
even his virtues sprang more often from a cold indifference than 
from a moral enthusiasm; were calculated, selfish, and un- 
social; chilled rather than warmed the atmosphere in which he 
lived. Yet this swaggering, ignorant, savage ruffian proved to 
be one of the keenest politicians and greatest legislators of his 
age.” With this quotation we must leave our consideration of 
Mr. Tuttle’s work, but before doing so we must most heartily 
wish his book the success it deserves with the English public on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 








TaLes.—The Repentance of Nussooh. Translated from the original 
Hindustani. By M. Kempson. (W. H. Allen and Co.)--This is a 
very remarkable little volume. The author is an official in the ser- 
vice of the Nizam, and his book obtained the prize of £10) offered by 
the Government of India some ten years ago for a meritorious treatise 
in the vernacular. Its most notable characteristic is the earnest but 
liberal piety of its tone. A sincere devotion to Islam, combined with 
a fraternal regard for Christianity, distinguishes the book from 
beginning to end, and makes it a most interestingstudy. The plot is 
briefly this : Nussooh, a citizen of Delhi, falls ill of the cholera. (We 
note, by the way, that our author much prefers European to native 
medicine.) The opium administered to him sends him into asleep, in 
which he sees a “ Vision of Judgment.” He arises an‘altered man ; 
and the story thenceforth is chiefly occupied with his efforts to per- 
form his long-neglected duty to his family, a family which he has per- 
mitted to grow up with even less sense of religion than he has him- 
self had. The younger ones learn the lesson readily enough. As the 
proverb has it—and our author’s pages are liberally strewn with 
proverbs—“ It is easy work pinching wax noses.’’ Two of the sons, 
indeed, are found by the father to have already anticipated his 
wishes, and to have taken a serious view .f life. It is with his two 
eldest children that he has the most difficulty. Kulleen, the eldest 
son, proves obdurate, leaves his father’s house, squanders money 
which he has unlawfully obtained, and finally, being wounded in the 
service of a native Prince, comes home to die, repenting in his last 
days: The daughter Naeewal, happily for herself, is hedged-in by 
convention from taking to such courses, and is brought to see the 
folly of her ways at a smaller cost. The tale is both interesting in 
itself ‘and as a picture of the interior of Mahometan life. 
Dieudonnée, by Richard ap Rhys (Remington and Co.)—This is a 
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Diendonnée are lovers; and one day she goes with him for a scramble 
on the rocks at low water (is this according to French etiquette ?). 
But she has left some wood unstacked at home, and comes back to 
find that her old grandmother has fallen over it and met with a fatal 
accident. Her grief and self-reproach refuse consolation; and 
when Zephyrin, at the end of a- year, ventures to speak to her, he is 
repulsed. Then comes the Franco-German war, and he is drawn in 
the conscription,—a misfortune which he would have had a better 
chance of avoiding had he been married. Again Dieudonnée’s 
repentance is too late. The story is prettily written, but somewhat 
morbid in tone. Dieudonnée is certainly very unlike the practical, 
common-sense type of character which we commonly associate with 
the Norman peasant.——Cavola. By Hesba Stretton. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—This story is considerably above the average of the 
class of literature to which it belongs. Carola lives till her eighteenth 
year with a dronken grandmother, and receives all the good she has 
from the teaching of an old Jew shoemaker in whose house the two 
lodge. She has never heard of the name of Christ; and the Jew, who 
conceives of Christianity from the miscrable spectacle of degradation 
which he sees about him in East-End streets, keeps her sedulously 
from the knowledge. But it comes to her. The chaplain who 
officiates at her grandmother’s funeral gives her a Testament, 
and she reads, for the first time, the story of the Gospels. 
The account of the impression made upon an active and 
sympathetic mind—for such, in spite of her unfavourable sur- 
roundings, the girl has—is very striking. This, indeed, is the charac- 
teristic feature of the story. Carola brings to her new faith a 
simplicity and directness of purpose which perplex those who have 
grown used to take conventional views of it. We will not follow the 
story any further, but would advise the reader to do that for himself. 
He will find a very effective narrative indeed. May we point out to 
Mies Hesba Stretton that her rural scenery is a little at fault? On 
p. 81, “ fine oaks and elm trees” are “still in full leaf.’ This seems 
to point to a time in October, though the oak foliage survives the 
elm’s. Nor would “the: shining gossamer web woven round them ” 
disagree. But then “the corn is gathered into brown shocks.” 
This would hardly be so late. And then, “a lark began to sing.”’ Do 
larks sing so late ?——Joyful through Hope. By Blanche Garvock. 
(Seeley and Co.)—This story is somewhat in the style of Miss 
Yonge, only that it is not eo easy to trace any distinguishing mark 
of Church opinion. That is no disadvantage, and, indeed, the 
religious element in the tale is managed with taste. But 
the whole effect is not quite satisfactory. The subject of the 
story is presumably clerical poverty, borne with dignity, and not 
suffered to interfere with'duty. Hope Fenwick, née Milford, besides 
having an alarming number of children, has to receive into her 
household a mother-in-law and sister-in-law, who have lost their 
property. The author has scarcely had the courage to make the 
picture as gloomy as the reality, nor can she refrain from bringing in 
an opportune legacy at the end. But it is not every poor “Mr. 
Quiverful ”’ that has a rich cousin ready to die at the right moment. 
Why could she not give us a picture of hope and faith triumphing 
over an unrelieved poverty ?——The Last Abbot of Glastonbury. By 
the Rev. G. D. Crake, B.A. (A. R. Mowbray.)—This is “a story of 
the dissolution of the monasteries,’ the tragical history of Abbot 
Whiting being supplemented by another, in which Sir Walter 
Trevannion, otherwise Father Cuthbert, formerly of the Abbey of 
Furness, plays a part, the connecting link between the two tales being 
a certain Cuthbert, who has been an acolyte at Glastonbury. The book 
is sufficiently readable; but Mr. Crake sometimes seems to forget the 
timesin which the scene of his story is laid. The youth who in 1546 was 
‘‘a fair master of English, French, and Latin,” with “some knowledge 
of German,”’ and “ mathematics tolerable as things go,’’ must have 
been a prodigy ; while the description of the schoolboys at Glaston- 
bury shooting for a silver arrow seems a little fanciful. Has Mr. 
Crake found out anything definite about these Monastic schools ? 
It is a very obscure subject. In the lists of St. Albans no school- 
master appears among the officials either in 1451 or 1479, though 
the “ printer-monk” is described as having been formerly ‘“school- 
master.” In the list of 1479 there is a majestic “ novitioram,”’ 
five “‘novitii,”’ and three “scholares.’——In Wiclif’s Days: or, 
a Safe Hiding Place, by Grace Stebbing (Shaw and Co.), 
we have a readable story of the Reformer, introduced by the 
machinery of some precious manuscripts which are preserved in a 
manor-house. It would not be difficult to point out some anachronisms 
in the narrative. Indeed, the whole has a somewhat modern look, 
but it is put together with creditable skill——Glenairlie : the Last of 
the Graemes. By Robina F, Hardy. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.) 
—Miss Ilardy has, we think, done better work than this somewhat 
improbable story, with its conventional characters. The best situa- 
tion in the book is where Martha Leslie, having hidden her father’s 
will in the interest of her nephew, finds herself by an earlier instru- 
ment left in possession of the estate. Of course, everything comes 
right; bat is not Miss Leslie let off a little too easily ? It is curious 
how novelists seem to consider philanthropy a fitting career for 
wrong-doers. 
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PRINCE SERGE PANINE. By Georges 


OuneET, Author of “The Ironmaster.’”” Translated, without abridgment, 
from the 110th French Edition. Forming the Fourth Volume of Vizetelly’s 
One-Volume Novels. 


In large crown 8vo, beautifully pr'nted on toned paper, and handsomely bound, 
with gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 
An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of M.-‘CHNET’S CELEBRATED NOVEL. 


The IRONMASTER; or, Love and Pride. 


nae niga 42 Full-page Engravings by Frenc': Artists, printed separate from 
the Text. 


Uniform with “ Nana” and “The ‘Assommoir.’”” In crown 8y), price 63. 


PIPING HOT! (* Pot-Bouille.”) By Emize 
Zota. Unabridged Translation from the 63rd French Edition. Iltmnstrated 
with Sixteen Tinted Page Engravings by French Artists. 


In 2 vols. small crown 8yo, with stiffened covers, price 2s, 


The COUNT’S MILLIONS. ‘Translated from 


the French of Emite GaBorIAt, and forming Vols. 12 and 15 of “ Gahorian’s 
Sensational Novels.”’ 


3 NEW EDITIONS. 
In large post 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth gilt, price 9s. 


HIGH LIFE in FRANCE under the 


REPUBLIC: a series of Social and Satirical Sketches in Paris and the 
Provinces. By E, C. GRENVILLE-Murray, Author of *‘ Side Lights on English 
Society,” &c. 

**Take this book as it stands, with the limitations imposed upon its anthor by 
circumstances, and it will be found very enjoyable...... The volume is studded with 
shrewd observations on French life at the present day.” —Spectator. 

“Ts a very clever and entertaining series of social and satirical sketches, almost 
Frencii in their point and vivacity.”—Contemporary Review. 


The IRONMASTER;; or, Love and Pride. 


= GEORGES OHNET. Translated without abridgment from the 146th French 
Edition. 

“Readers of ‘ The Ironmaster’ will be grateful to M. Ohnet not only for the 
story he has given them, but for some of the characters he has intreducel them 
to.’’—Spectator. 

*,* The above work, which may be rezarded as the greatest literary success in 
a language of recent times, has already yielded its author a profit of upwards 
of £12,000. 


NUMA ROUMESTAN;; or, Joy Abroad and 


Grief at Home. By AtpHonse Davpet. Translated by Mrs. J. G@. Layarp 
*** Numa Roumestan’ is a masterpiece ; it is really a perfect work; it has no 
fault, no weakness.”’—Mr, Henry JAMES. 
** Not only deeply interesting, but thoroughly sound and wholesome in tone."’ 
—Tlustrated London News. 


In crown 8yo, handsomely bound, price ts. 

= , - ge + 7 

NANA: a Realistic Novel. By Entre Zota. 
Translated without ab: idgment from the 127th French Edition. Illustrated 
woth 24 — Page Engraving:, from Designs by Bzllenger, Clairin, and 
André Gill. 

Mr. HENRY JAMES on “NANA.” 

** A novelist with a system, a passionate conviction, a great plan—incontestable 
attributes of M. Zola—is not now to be easily found in England or the United 
States, where the story-teller’s art is almost exclusively feminine, is mainly in 
the hands of timid (even when very accomplished) women, whose acquaintance 
with life is severely restricted, and who are not conspicuous for general views. 
The novel, moreover, among ourselves, is almost always addressed to young un- 
es or at least always assumes them to be a large part of the novelist’s 

ublic. 

Pe This fact, to a French story-teller, appears, of course, a damnable restriction, 

and M, Zola would probably decline to take au sérieux any work produced under 
such unnatural conditions. Half of life 1s a sexled book to yonng unmarried 
ladies, and how can a novel be worth anything that deals only with half of life? 

How can a portrait be painted (in any way to be recognisable) of halfa face? It 

is not in one eye, but in the two eyes together that the expression resides, an it 
is the combination of features that constitute the human identity. These 

objections are perfectly valid, and it may be said that our English system is a 

good thing for virgins and boys, and a bad thing for the novel.itself, when the 
novel is regarded as something more than a simple jeu d’esprit, and considered as 

a composition that treats of life at large and help; us to know.” 


In crown 8yvo, uniform with ** Nau,” price 6s. 


TheASSOMMOIR.” (The Preindeto ‘‘ Nana.’’) 


A Realistic Novel. By Emrte Zora. Translated without abridgment from 
the 97th French Edition. Illustrated with 16 Tinted Page Engravings, by 
Bellenger, Clairin, André Gill, Leloir, Rosé, and Vierge. 

** After reading Zola’s novels it seems as if in all others, even in the truest, there 
were a veil between the reader and the things described, and there is present to 
our minds the same difference as exists between the representations of human 
faces on canvas and the reflection of the same facesina mirror. It is like find- 
ing truth for the first time.’—Si1anor DE Amicis on “ THE ‘ ASSOMMOIR.’”’ 


The above are published without the Illustrations, price 5seach: 


VIZETELLY and CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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AND CO/’S_ LIST. 


MACMILLAN 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 

THE WORKS of ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. A New 
Collected Edition in Seven Volumes. extra fcap. 8vo, 53 each Volum>. A 
lim‘ted number of Copies are printed on best Hand-made Paper. Orders 
for this Edition will i“ taken for SETS ONLY, at the rate of 103 6d per 
Volune. Vo's. I. to V. ready ; Vol. VI., November ; Vol. ViI., December. 


Vols. 1&2. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. | Vol. 5. ENOCH ARDEN: and IN 
MEMORIAM. 

Vol. 3. IDYLLS of the KING. Vol. 6 QUEEN MARY: = and 
HAROLD. 

Vol. 4. The PRINCESS: and MAUD. | Vol. 7. LUCRETIUS : and Other Poems, 


NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 

JUDITH SHAKSPEARE. By William Black, Author 
of ** Shandon Bells,” “ Madcap Violet,”’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 

By the ai A HALIFAX, | In 2 vols. globe 8vo, 123, 

aN a} AN.” j > 

MISS TOMMY. A Medieval JILL. By E. A. Dillwyn. 
Romance. By th? Author cf | “A very lively and spirited 
“Jobn Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE  ARMOURER’S MITCHELHURST PLACE. 


a ~ —o By MarcaretT VELEY, Author of 
- Yoner, Author of ‘The Heir ‘ ee ” 6 

of Redclytfe.” 2 vo's, crown 8v0, ‘For Percival.” 2 vols. globe 
12s, 8vo, 123, [Ready Octobe- 7th. 


NEW BOOK by Mr, PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
HUMAN INTERCOURSE. A Series of Essays. By 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Author of “ Thoughts about Art,” “ Etchers 
and Etching,” &c Crown 8vo. (Next week. 


CHARLES LAMB’S POEMS, PLAYS, and MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes by ALFRED AINGER, M.A., 
Ed.tor of ‘‘ The Essays of Elia.’”? Globe 8vo, 53. 

A NEW HISTORICAL STUDY. 
ANNE BOLEYN: a Chapter of English History, 1527-1536. 
By Pavt FriepMann. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 28s. 

ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by JOHN MORLEY. New Volume. 

COLERIDGE. By H. D. Traill. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

[Ready October 7th, 
NEW BOOK by the Rev. Professor FOWLER. s 

PROGRESSIVE MORALITY: an Essay in Ethics. By 

the Rev. Tomas FowLer, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A., Presideut of Corpus Christi 

jag Wykebam Professor of Lugic in tne University of Oxford. 
Srown 8vo, 5s, 


THE ANCIENT EMPIRES of the EAST. A Series of 


Essays. By A. H. Sayce, Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, 
Oxford, Hon. LL.D., Dublin. Crown 8vo, 63. 

THE UNITY of the NEW TESTAMENT. A Synopsis of 
the First. Three Gospels, and of the Epistles of St. James, St. Jude, St. 
Peter, aud St. Paul. By FrepERicK Denison Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of 
Lincoln's Inn. Second Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, | Next weck, 

MODERN OPERATIONS for CATARACT. Being the 
Lettsomian Lectures for 1884. By R. BrupENeELL Carter, F.C.S., 
Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. Demy vo, 6s. 

MICRO-ORGANISMS and DISEASE. An Introduction 
into the Study of Specific Micro-Organisms, By E. Kie1n, M.D.. F.R.S. 
With 108 Engravings, Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [Just ready. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
CHRISTMAS TREE LAND. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author 


cf “Carrots,” “ Two L'ttle Waifs.” Itlustrated by Walter Crane. Crown 
&vo, 43 61. 


CHARLIE ASGARDE. The Story of a Friendship. By 











story.”’—Spectator, 














ALFRED St. Jounston, Author of “Camping among Cannibals.” With 
Illustrations by Hugh Thompson. Crown 6yo, 53. [Newt week. 
THE FRENCH PRISONERS. A Story for Boys. By 
EpWARD BEertz. Crown 8vo, 43 6. 
> » 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE tor 
OCTOBER, price 1s, contains 
Mark Pattison: IN MemortamM. By | NEWSPAPERS AND ENGLISH: A 


DIALOGUE. 

MITCHELHURST PLACE. By the Author of 
“*For Percival.” Chaps, 18-29, Cun- 
clusion, 

REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


J. C. Morison. 
NoTEs IN THE CANTON DE VAUD. 
STEAM, THE TYRANT. 
THE CAPITAL OF THE CYCLADES. 


Mr. HUGH CONWAY’S NEW STORY. 
See “The English Illustrated Magazine,” October. 
PRICE SIXPENCE, BY POST EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 











1, “WN ISGIVINGS.” Engraved by W. B. GarpNeR from the 
al Picture by WALTER MacLaren. (Frontispicce.) 
2. FAMILY AFFAIR. Chaps. I.-1V. By Hucu Conway, 


Author of ‘Called Back.” 
3. i es’ HORSE: ANCIENT and MODERN. By A. E. T. 


Watson. With Illustrations. 
4, OCH FYNE. By W. Sime. With Illustrations. 
With Illustrations. 


5. EIDELBERG. By M, O. W. OLipHant. 


6. HE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK: 
Romance. PartII. By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 

‘nel bers, 6d; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, incluiing Double Number, 
sites _ 6d; by DL Coth cases for binding Vol, I., 1s 6d each, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


NEW WORK on the RENAISSANCE. 
EUPHORION: Studies of the Antique and the Medieval 


in the Renaissance. By VERNON Leer, Author of ‘‘Ottilie,’’ &e. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, e 

‘‘ Every page of ‘ Euphorion ’ gives evidence of immen-e reading in Rena‘ssance 
and in mediaeval literature, and the author possesses the sure instinct so needful 
in the student of old books, which leads her to the passages where iute’lectual 
booty is to be found, Even professed students of the Renaissance may find some 
thing worthy of their attention in the fresh and singularly independent criticis ng 
of this book, and it may be specially recommendei to any who may have hitherto 
felt little interest in the Renaissance, judging it to be a dilettante, su; é:fic'al 
time, destitute of those pathetic humin interests which alone to some minds 
give a value to hi:tory.’’—Spectator, 


A SEASONABLE GIFT BOOK. 


SUMMER : from the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, 
Edited by H. G. O. BLakeE. With Index and Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6), 

‘* Thoreau is the chief part of his own book. He is lord of the creation, buta 
lord after the fashion of the age. Whatever some critics of his own courtry 
have objected, he certainly gives very vivid images of the vivid things he has 
seen, including all that biologists call life: But the most vivid image of all is 
Thoreau. There is no such bird, no such beest, no such fish as he. We have no 
right whatever to quarrel with this. Had Thoreau nut been Thoreau, we should 
not have had a most delightful book.”’—Times. 


An ART NOVEL. 

The AMAZON: an Art Novel. By Carl Vosmaer. With 
Preface by Professor George Ehers, and Frontispiece by L. Alma Tadema. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 67, 

** It is a work full of deep, suggestive thought. M. Vosmaer, in writing it, has 
added another testimony to his artistic greatness and dept'.”’—Academy. 


NEW VOLUME of the CENTENARY SERIES. 
Doctor JOHNSON: his Life, Works, and Table Talk. 


By Dr. Macavxay, Editor of The Leisure Hour. Feap. 12mo, antique paper, 
archment boards, 2:. 3 
“This little volume, which has been compiled by Dr. James Macanlay, is a 
companion to those already issued by the same publisher in ation of 
Luther and Wyclif. For their substance, not less than their outward form, they 
are cheap at two shillings.’’—Academy, 


OUR MODERN PHILOSOPHERS: DARWIN, BAIN, and 
SPENCER; or, the Descent of Man, Mind, and Body. A Rhyme, with 
Reasons, Essays, Notes, and Quotations, By ‘“‘ Psycuosis.”’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 43 6d. 

‘He is a powerful writeyr...... Many of his stanzas are happy illustrations of 
wit and wisdom ”’-—Literary World. 


SEVENTH and POPULAR EDITION. 
The CHRIST of HISTORY. An Argument grounded on 


the Facts of His Life on Earth. By Jouw Youne, LL.D. Seventh and 
Popular Edit‘on. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 61. 
““A cheap popular ecition of this delightful, admirable, and profoundly con- 
—_— work will be widely welcomed. Its reissue is in every view opportune.” 
—Lrreeman, 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
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£6 in Plated; £7 10; in Silver. 

In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and Brass 
Catches, Straps outside for Coat or Rug, Elastic Straps inside, 
Removable Centre, fitted complete with Comb, Hair Brush, 
Clothes and Hat Brushes, Tooth, Nail, and Shaving Brushes, 
Razor Strop, Paper Knife, Scent Bottle, Jar, Soap Dish, Writing 
Case, Penholder, Pencil, Inkstand, Match Box, Looking-glass, 
Two Razors, Scissors, Nail File, and Button Hook. Price, 
complete, £6, with Plated Fittings; £7 10s, with Silver 
Fittings. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


S. R. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampBett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand ; and Published by him at the “ SpecraToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 4tb, 18S4, 
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